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Abstrads, abridgments, 8ummanes, &c. Juim the same 
use with burmng glasses, to collect the diffused rays of 
tail and learning in authors, and make them point with 
%varmth and quickness upon the reader's imagination. 

Swift. 
I. 
QuoTATioir, sir, is a good thin^? there is a community 
of mind in it: classical quotation is the j»aro/c of literary 
men all over the world. — Johnson. 

11. 

Two evils, ignorance and want of taste, have pro- 
duced a tliird, I mean the continual corruption of our 
Y English tongue; which, without some timely remedy, 
[v will suffer more by the false refinements of twenty 
I years past, than it has been improved in the foregoing 
I hundred. — Swift. 

m. 

The southern wits are like cucumbers, which are 
coiTunonly all ^ood in their kind; but at best are an in- 
sipid fruit; whde the northern geniuses are like me- 
lons, of which not one in fifty is g^d; but when it is so, 
it is an exquisite relish. — Berkeley, 

IV. 

To endeavour to work upon the vul^ with fine 
sense, is like attempting to hew blocks with a razor. — 

Pope. 
.V. 
Whatever stress some may lay upon it, a death-bed 
repentance is but a weak and slender plank to trust our 
aU iqion. — Sterne, 

Vol. I. • A 
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VI. 

There is some help for all the defects of fortune; for 
if a man cannot attsdn to the length of his wishes, he may 
have his remedy by cutting them off shorter. — Cowley. 

VU. 

As true wit generally conasts in the resemblance and 
congruity of ideas, false wit chiefly consists in the re- 
semblance and congruity sometimes of single letters, as 
in anagrams, chronograms, lipograms, and acrostics: 
sometunes of words, as in puns and qwbbles; and some- 
times of whole sentences or poems, cast into^ the fig^ures 
of eggs, axes, or altars. Nay, some carry the notion of 
wit so far, as to ascribe it even to external nnmicry; and 
to look upon a man as an ingenious person, that can re- 
semble the tone, posture, or face of another. — Addison. 

vm. 

There never was any party, Action, sect,, or cabal, 
whatsoever, in which me most ignorant were not the 
most violent: for a bee is not a busier animal than a 
blockhead. However, such instruments are necessary 
to politicians; and perhaps it may be with states as with 
clocks, which must have some lead weight han^g at 
them, to help and regulate the motion o£ the finer and 
more useful parts. — Pope. 

IX. 

Fear sometimes adds wings to the heels, and some- 
times nails them to the g^und, and fetters them &om 
moving. — Montaigne. 

X. 

There are miseries which wring" the very heart; some 
want even food; they dread the winter; others eat f(xrced 
fruits; artificial heats change the earth and seasons, to 
please their palates. I have known citizens, because 
grown rich, so execrably dainty, as to swallow at a mor- 
sel the nourishment ot a hundred families; great are 
they who can behave well in these extremities: let me 
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be nor happy nor unhappy? that is, neither rich nor 
poor; I take sanctuary in an honest mediocrity. — Bru- 
yere. 

XI. 

Wit must grow hke fingers; if it be taken from others, 
'tis like plums stuck upon black thorns; they are for a 
while, but come to notning. — Sditru 

xn. 

When I reflect, as I frequently do, upon the felicity 
I have enjoyed, I sometimes say to myself, that, were 
the offer made true, I would engage to run again, from 
beginning to end, the same career of Ufe. All I would 
ask, should be the privilege of an author, to correct, in 
a second edition, certain errors of the first — Frcmklin^s 
Life, 

xni. 

We are for lengthening our span of life in general, 
but would fain contract the parts of which it is com- 
flosed. The usurer would be very well satisfied to have 
all the time annihilated that lies between the present 
tooment and next quarter-day. The politician would 
be contented to lose three years in his life, could he 
place things in the posture which he fancies they wiU 
stand in after such a revolution of time. The lover 
would be glad to strike out of his existence aU the mo- 
ments that are to pass away b^ore the happy meeting. 
Thus, as fast as our time runs, we should be very glad m 
most parts of our Uves, that it ran much faster than it 
does. Several hours of the day hang upon our hands, 
nay, w;e wish away whole years, and travel through 
time as through a country filled with many wild and 
empty wastes, which we would fidn hurry over, that we 
fiMty arrive at those several little settlements or ims^- 
nary points of rest which are dispersed up and down in 
it. — Addison. 

XIV. 

The' age of chivalry is gone, and one of calculators 
and economists has succeeded. — Burke^ 
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XV. 

I do not call him a poet that writes for his owi 
sion, any more than that gentleman a fiddler who 
himself wkh. a violin. — Stvift 

XVI. 

Pleasure of meat, drink, clothes, &c., are foi 
those that know not how to use them; just as nui 
pah! when they see a knife in a child's hand; tl 
never say any thing to a man. — Sdden^ 

xvn. 

' The Pythagoreans make good to be certain an< 
and evil, infinite and uncertain; there are a tl: 
ways to miss the white, there is only one to \ 
Montmgne. 

xvra. 

There is none made so great, but he may boi 
the help and s^*vice, and stand in fear of the po^ 
unkindness, even of the meanest of mortals. — St 

XIX. 

There be that can pack the cards, and yet 
play well: so there are some that are good in ca 
and factions, that are otherwise weak men. 
Ba4xm. 

XX. 

A poet hurts himself ky writing prose, as a rac 
hurts his motions by condescencKng to draw in a t 
Shenatone. 

XXI. 

From the earliest dawnings of policy to this d 
invention of men has been sharpemng and im 
the mystery of murder, from the first rude essay < 
and stones, to the present perfection of gimner 
noneering, bombarding, mining. — Burke. 

xxn. 

Those ears that are offended by the sweetly wi' 
of the thrush, the blackbird, and tlve iti^lvtin^ 
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distant cawkijf of the rock, the tender cooing of the tur- 
tle, the soft sighing of reeds and osiers, the ma^c mur- 
inur of lapang streams, will be regaled and ravished by 
the extravagant and alarming notes of a squeaking fid- 
dle, extracted b^ a musician who has do other genius 
than that which hes in bis finjpers; they will even be en- 
tertained with the rattling of coaches, the rumbling of 
carts, and the deUcate cry of cod and mackere]. — Smol- 
Id. 

xxnr. 

Next to clothes being fine, they should be well made, 
and worn easjly: for a man is only the less genteel for a 
fine coat, if in wearing it he shows a regard for it, and is 
not as easy in it as if 4t were a plain one. — Chtaterfidd. 

XXIV. 
A little wit is equally capable of exposing a beauty 
and of aggravating a faulty and though such a treatment 
of an author naturally [Htxluces indignation in the mind 
of an understanding reader, it has, however, its eifect 
among the generality of those whose hands it falls into, 
the rabble of mankind being very apt to think that ever^ 
tUng which is laughed at, with any mixture of wit, is 
ridiculous in itself.— ijJcJclise?}. 

XXV. 

While we are reasoning CGncemii^ life, life is gone, 
and death, though perhaps they receive him diiferently 
yet treats alike the fool and the philosopher. — Hume. 

XXVI. 

Imaginaiy evils soon become real ones by indulnng 
our reflections on them; as he who in a melancholy 
fimcy sees something like a face on the wall or the wain- 
scot can, by two or three touches with a lead pencil, 
make it look visible, and agreeing with what he i^jv- 

XXVII. 

Nothing sinks a young man into low company, bothof 
women and men, so surely as timidity and dvmdetvce o't 

A O 
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himself. If he thinks that he shall not, he may depend 
upon it he will not please. But with proper endeavours 
to please, and a degree of persuasion that he shall, it i» 
almost certain that he will. — Chesterfield. 

xxvni. 

1 cannot ima^ne why we should be at the expense to 
furmsh wit for succeeding ages, when the former have 
made no sort of provifflon for ours. — Swift. 

XXIX. 

old friends are best. King James used to call for his 
old shoes; they were easiest lor his fcet.-^Selden. 

XXX. 

The conceit that a cat has nine lives, has cost at least 
nine lives in ten of the whole race of them; scarce a boy 
in the streets, but has in this point outdone Hercules 
himself, who was famous for killing a monster that had 
but three lives. Whether the imaccountable animosity 
against this useful domestic, may be any cause of the 
general persecution of owls, (who are a sort of feather- 
ed cats,) or whether it be only an unseasonable pique 
the modems have taken to a serious countenance, I shall 
not detemune: though I am inclined to believe the for- 
mer; since I observe the sole reason alleged for the de- 
struction of frogs, is because they are like toads. — 
Fope, 

XXXI. 

Vanity bids all her sons to be generous and brave — 
and her daughters to be chaste and courteous. — But why 
do we want her instructions? — ^Ask the comedian who is 
taught a part he feels not. — Sterne, 

xxxn. 

Real merit of any kind, uM est rum potest diu eekarii 
it will be discovered, and nothing can depreciate it, but 
a man's exhibiting it himself It may not always be re- 

warded aa it ought; but it will abwaya be known, — 

CAesierfield. 
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xxxni. 

Reserve is no more essentially connected with imder- 
Btanding, than a church organ with devotion, or mne 
with good nature.— /S^efw^wic. 

XXXIV. 

If a strong attachment to a particular subject, a total 
ignorance of every other; an eagerness to introduce that 
subject upon all occasions, and a confirmed habit of de- 
claiming upon it without either wit or discretion, be the 
marks of a pedantic character, as they certainly are, it be- 
longs to the iUiterate as well as the learned; and St. 
James's itself may boast of producing as arrant pedants 
as were ever sent forth from a college. — B. Thornton. 

XXXV. 

Pride may be allowed tothis or that degree, else a 
man cannot keep up his dignity. In gluttony there 
must be eating, in drunkenness there must be dnnking; 
'tis not the eating, nor 'tis not the drinking that must be 
blamed, but the excess. So in pride. — Selden. 

xxxvr. 

Those beings only are fit for solitude, who like no- 
body, are like nobody, and are liked by nobody. — Ztnt- 
merman, 

xxxvn. 

Greneral, abstract truth is the most precious of all 
blessings; without it man is bUnd: it is the eye of rear 
son. — jtlousseau, 

xxxvm. 

You cannot spend money, in luxury without doing 
good to the poor. Nay, you do more good to them by 
spending it in luxury — ^you make them exert industry, 
whereas, by giving it, you keep them idle. — Johnson. 

XXXIX. 

In. proportion that credulity is a more peaceful posses- 
sion of the mind than curiosity, so far preferable is that 
wisdom which converses about the auriace, lo \5aaX.^T^- 
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tended philosophy which enters into the depih of things, 
and then comes back gravely with informations and (Ss- 
coveries, that in the inside they are good for nothing.— 
Swift, 

XL. 
How often at our theatre, has the tear of sympathy 
and burst of laughter been repressed by a malignant spe- 
cies of pride, refusing approbation to the author and ac- 
tor, and renouncing society with the audience.— /S>no//<e/. 

XIJ. 

In tra^dy, the poet who flourished in the scene, is 
damned m Ae ruelk; nay more, is not esteemed a g^od 
poet, by tliose who see and hear his extravagances with 
delight They are a sort of stately fustian and lofty 
childishness. Nothing but nature can g^ve a sincere 
pleasure: where that is not imitated, 'tis grotesque paint- 
ing; the fine woman ends in a fish's tail. — Dryden. 

XLII. 

When a philosopher has once laid hold of a favourite 
principle, which, perhaps, accounts for many natural 
effects, he extends the same principle over the whole 
creation, and reduces it to every phenomenon, though 
b)^ the most violent and absurd reasoning. Our own 
mind being narrow and contracted, we cannot extend 
our conception to the variety and extent of nature; but 
ima^e that she is as much bounded in her operations 
as we are in our speculation. — Hume, 

xun. 

A contented mind is the greatest bles^ng a man can 
enjoy in this world; and if in the present lire his happi- 
ness arises from the subduing of his desires, it will anse 
in the next from the gratification of them,--^ddi8(m. 

XLIV. 

To be a beggar, it will cost the richest cancUdate every 
^roat he is worth; so, before one commence a true cri- 
tic, it will cost a man all the good qualities of his imnd. 
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which, perhaps, for a less purchase, would be thought 
but an mdifferent bargam. — Swift. 

XLV. 

NotWng is more evident than that divers persons, no 
other way i*emarkable, liave each a strong dispo»tion to 
the formation of some particular trope or figure. Aris- 
totle saith that the hyperbole is an ornament fit for young 
men of quality ^ accori^ngly, we find in those gentlemen 
a wonderful propensity towards it, which is marvellous- 
ly improved by travelling. Soldiers also and seamen 
are happy in the same figure. The periphrasis or cir- 
cumlocution is the peculiar talent ot country farmers; 
the prologue and apologue, of old men at clubs; the il- 
lipsis, or speech by half words, of ministers and politi- 
cians: the aposiopesis, of courtiers; the liotes and dimi- 
nution of ladies, whisperers, and backbiters; and the an- 
diplosis, of common criers and hawkers, who, by re- 
doubling the same words, persuade people to buy their 
oysters, CTeen bastings, or new ballads. Epithets may 
be found in great plenty at Billingsgate; sarcasm and 
irony learned upon the water; and the epiphonema or 
exclamation frequently from the bear-garden, and as 
frequently from the ** hear lum," of the house of com- 
mons. — Pope, 

XLVI. 

Slander lives upon succession; 

For ever hous*d when once it gets possession. 

Shakspeare. 

XLvn. 

"^ Pride, treachery, envy, hypocrisy, malice, cruelty, 
and self-love, may have been said, in one shape or other, 
to have occasioned all the frauds and mischiefs that ever 
happened in the world: but the chances against a coin- 
cidence of them all in one person are so many, that one 
would have supposed the character of a common slan- 
derer as rare and (hfficult a production in nature, as that 
of a great genius, which seldom liap]}ews ^bov^ w\&^'^ax 
aAag'e. — Sterne. 
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XLVIII. 

Some reserve is a debt to prudence, as freedc 
simplicity of conversation is a debt to good na 
Shenstofne. 

XLtX. 

No man is the wiser for his learning: it may ai 
ter matter to work in, or objects to work upon; 1 
and wisdom are bom with a man. — Selden. 

L. 

Learning once made popular is no longer lean 
has the appearance of something which we hi 
stowed upon ourselves, as the dew appears to ri{ 
the field which it refreshes. — Johnson, 

LI. 

Mankind may be <Kvided into the merry and 
Tious, who, both of them, make a \&ry good fi 
the species, so long as they keep theu* respect 
mours from degenerating into the neighbouring e3 
there being a natural tendency in the one to a 
choly moroseness, and in the other to a fantastic k 

Ln, 

The best of men appear sometimes to be Strang 
pounds of contradictory qualities: and, were the a 
tal overaghts and foUy of the wisest man, — ^the 
and imperfections of a religious man, — ^the haj 
and passionate words of a meek man;— were the) 
up in judgment against them, — and an ill-naturec 
be suffered to mark, in this manner, what has bee 
amffis — ^what character so unexceptionable as to 
to stand before him? — Sterne. 

Lin. 

There is a time which precedes reason, wh< 

other animals, we live by mstinct alone; of wh 

memory retains no vestiges. There is a secon* 

when reason discovers itself, when it is forme 

mig'ht Rct, if it were not hoodwinked aa \1 '"" 
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which, perhaps, for a less purchase, would be thought 
but an indifferent bargain. — Swift. 

XLV. 

Nothing is more evident than that divers persons, no 
other way remarkable, have each a strong ^sposition to 
the formation of some particular trope or figure. Aris- 
totle saith that the hyperbole is an ornament fit for young 
men of quality; acconHngly, we find in those gentlemen 
a wonderful propensity towards it, which is marvellous- 
ly improved by travelling. Soldiers also and seamen 
are happy in the same figure. The periphrasis or cir- 
cumlocution is the peculiar talent of^ country farmers; 
the prologue and apologue, of old men at clubs; the il- 
lipsis, or speech by half words, of ministers and pohti- 
cians: the aposiopesis, of courtiers; the liotes and dimi- 
nution of ladies, whisperers, and backbiters; and the an- 
diplosis, of common criers and hawkers, who, by re- 
doubling tiie same words, persuade people to buy their 
oysters, green bastings, or new ballads. Epithets may 
be found in great plenty at Billingsgate; sarcasm and 
irony learned upon the water; and the epiphonema or 
exclamation frequently from the bear-garden, and as 
frequently from the " hear him," of the house of com- 
mons. — Pope, 

XLVI. 



Slander lives upon succession; 

For ever hous*d when once it gets possession. 

Shakspeare. 

XLvn. 

"^ Pride, treachery, envy, hypocrisy, malice, cruelty, 
and self-love, may have been said, in one shape or other, 
to have occasioned all the frauds and mischiefs that ever 
happened in the world: but the chances against a coin- 
cidence of them all in one person are so many, that one 
would, have supposed the character of a common slan- 
derer as rare and (hfficult a production in nature, as thsit 
of a great genius, which seldom happens above once in 
an age. — Sterne. 
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ble, who is perpetually winding a rope of hay, and an 
ass at the end perpetually eating it. — Cowley. 

Lvm. 

Secrets are so seldom kept, that it may be with some 
reason doubted, whether the quality of retention be so 
generally bestowed, and whether a secret has not some 
subtle volatility by which it escapes, imperceptibly, at 
the smallest vent, or some power of fermentation, by 
which it expands itself, so as to burst the heart that will 
not give it way. — JohinJsan,, J 

LIX. 

Fools are very often united in the strictest intimacies, 
as the lighter kmds of woods are the most closely glued 
together. — Skenstone, 

LX. 

A prince wants only the pleasure of private life to com- 
plete his happiness; a loss that nothing can compensate 
but the fidelity of lus select friends, and the applause of 
rejoicing subjects. — Bruyere. 

LXI. 

If all the happiness that is Aspersed through the 
whole race of mankind in this world were drawn to- 
gether, and put into the possession of any single man, 
it would not make a very happy being. Thou^ on the 
contrary, if the miseries of tne whole species were fixed 
in a single person, they would make a very miserable 
one. — Mdison, 

Lxn. 

Objects have absolutely no worth or value in them- 
selves. They derive theu* worth merely from the pas- 
aon. If that be strong, and steady, and successful, the 
person is happy. It cannot reasonably be doubted, but 
a little miss, dressed in a new gx)wn for a dancing-school 
ball, receives as complete enjoyment as the greatest 
orator, who triumphs in the spfcivdoxw: o^ \»a ^Vyajj^ssar ' 
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S' 

while he governs the pi^^ions and resolutions l# a nu- 
merous assembly. — Hume, , i 

^ Lxm. 

Aim at perfection in every thing, tKbugh in most 
things it is unattainable; however, they who aim at it, 
arid persevere, will cgme much nearer to it; than those 
whose laziness and despondency make them ^ve it up 
as unattainable. — Chesterfield. ^ 

BKIV. 

Old sciences are unravelled like old stockings, by be- 
ginning at the foot-^Swift, 

LXV. 

The figure which a man makes in life, thcr reception 
which he meets with in complny, the esteem paid him 
by his acquaintance; all these advantages depend as 
much upon his good sense and judgmeM, as upon any 
other part of his character. Had a man Aie best inten- 
tions in the world, and were the farthest removed from 
all injustice and violence, he would never be able to 
make himself be much reg^arded, without a moderate 
share, at least, of parts and understanding. — Hume. 

LXVI. ^ 

Equity in law is the same that the spirit is in religion, 
what every one pleases to make it: sometimes they go 
according to conscience, sometimes according to law, 
sometimes according to the rule of court. — Sdden. 

LXVII. 

"While some are willing to wed virtue for her pereonal 
charms, others are engaged to take her for the sake of 
her expected dowry: and since her followers and ad- 
mirers have so littie hopes from her at present, it were 
pity, methinks, to reason them out oi (my m^^\Na^ 
Advantage in reversion. — Fitzoshomt. 
Vol, I, D 
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LXYlH. 

The contittued nmltipUcation of books not only dis* 
tracts choice, but ^sappoints* inquiry. To him that 
hath moderately stored us mind with images, few wri' 
ters afford any novelty; or what little they have to. add 
to the common stock of leanung is so buried in 1jie\na» 
of general notions, that like alver mingled with the ore 
of lead, it^ too Uttle to pay for th^ labour of separation; 
and he that has been often deceived by the pinmise of a 
title, at last grows weary of examining, and is tempted 
to consider sdl as equally faU^ious. — Johmon. 

LXIX. 

We see in needleworks and embroideries, it is more 
pleasing to have a lively work upon a sad and solenm 
ground, tl^ to have a dark and melancholy work upon 
a lightsome ground: ju4ge, therefore, of the pleasure* 
of me heart by the pleasure of the eye. Certainly vir- 
tue is like precious odours, most fra^nt where they 
are incensed of crushed; for prosperity doth best dii 
cover vice, but adversity doth best discover virtue.— 
Lord Bacon. 

LXX. 

If parliament were to connder the sporting with re- 
putation of as much importance as sporting on manors, 
guid pass an act for the preservation of fame, there are 
many would thank them for the bill. — Sheridan* 

LXXI. 

It is a great mortification to the vanity of man, that 
his utmost art and industry can never equal the mean- 
est of nature's productions, either for beauty or value. 
Art is only the under-workman, and is employed to give 
a few strokes of embellishment to those pieces which 
come from the hand of the master. Some of which 
may be of his drawing, but he is not allowed to touch 
the principal figure. Art may make a man a suit of 
clothes, 6ut nature must produce a TMa\, — HuflnA* 
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LXXIT. 

c, for the most part, is nothing else but the tub* 
f exercise or temperance.— r^af&on, 

Lxxm. 

dth wits as with razOTs, which are never so apt 
kose they are employed on, as when they have 
r edge. — Swift, 

LXXIV. 

; are few people who have not, at particular 
experienced the effect of certain accidental as- 
is, which obtrude one impertinent idea, or set 
, on the mind, to the excluraoii of every other. 
:ke has noticed this weakness, and he humour- 
tscribes it " as a childishness of the understand- 
erein, during the fit, it plays with and dandles 
significant puppet, without any end in view." 
. tune, a proverb, a scrap of poetry, or soma 
vial object, will steal into the thoughts, andcon- 
j>ofl8e8s them lojig after it ceases to be amxisingi 
ives to dismiss a guest that proves so trouble^ 
m hardly be necessary; and bodily exertion is 
y the best remedy for this mental infirmity.— 

- LXXV. 

is no-evil: mathematicians tell us that the whole 
but a point compared to the heavens. To change 
nmtry then b little more than to remove horn 
set to another. Man is not a plant, rooted 
tain spot of earth: all soils and all climates are - 
) him alike. — PkUareh. 

LXXVI. 

eal honest man, however plain qr simple he ap- 
as that highest species, honesty itself, in view; 
ead of outward lonns or symmetries, is struck 
Bt of inward charact^, the \^saTCVQnY «kA xNSCi- 
the heart, and beauty of the a.^e.ct\oi», -^ysiOa^ 
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form the manners and conduct of a truly social life. — 
Shc^Usbury, 

Lxxvtr. 

An experiment very frequent among modem authors, 
is to write upon nothing: when the subject is utterly ex- 
;hau8ted, to let the pen still move on; by some called 
the ghost of wit, dehghting to walk aifter the death of 
its body. And to say the truth, there seems to be no 
part of knowledge in fewer hands, than that of discern- 
ing when to have done. — Swift 

Lxxvin. 

• Between the best and the worst, there are, you say, 
innumerable degrees— and you are right; but amnitthat 
I am right too, in saying that the best and the worst dif- 
fer only in one thing — ^in the object of their love. — 
Lavater. 

LXXIX. 
As we see some grounds that have long lain idle and 
untilled, when grown rank and fertile by rest, to abound 
with and spend their virtue in the product of innume- 
rable sorts of weeds and wild herbs, that are unprofita- 
ble, and of no wholesome use; even so it is with wits, 
which if not appHed to some certain study that may fix 
and restrain them, run into a thousand extravagancies, 
and are eternally roving here and there in the inextri- 
cable labyrinth of restless ima^ation. — Montaigne. 

LXXX. 

To tell a man he lies, though but in jest, is an affront 
that nothing but blood can expiate. The reason p«- 
haps may be because no other vice implies a want of 
courage so much as the making of a Ue; and therefore 
telling a man he lies, is touching him in the most sensi- 
ble part of honour, and indirectly calling him a coward. 
1 cannot omit under this head what Hermlotus tells us of 
the ancient Persians, " That from the age of five years 
to twenty, they instruct their sons only m three things, 
to manage the horse, to make use of the bow, and to 
speak truth."— -^iddism. 
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LXXXI. 

amiable and the severe, Mr. Burke's sublime 
Aitiful, by <MiFerent proportions, are mixed in 
haracter. Accordingly, as either is predoml- 
m imprint the passions of lore o^ fear. The 
ich depends on a proper mixture of sugsr and 

Lxxxn. 

3 short yet tedious, spent in wbhes, schemes, 
res; we refer to the time to come enjoyment 
Dse, of^n to an age, when our best blessingps, 
id health, have totSly left us. That tune comes 
arises us, still bustling in the hurry of impatient 
this is our case when a fever seizes us, and 
end to our being; if we recover, it b to no bet- 
lose than to desire longer. — Bruyere. 

Lxxxm. 

richest genius, like the most fertile soil, when 
ated, shoots up into the rankest weeds; and in- 
vines and olives for the pleasure and use of 
oduces to its slothful owner, the most abundant 
poisons. — Hume. 

LXXXIV. 

ut to venture your lungs, and jrou may preach 
pride and <Ussimulation and bribery at White- 
u may expose rapine and injustice in the inns of 
nd in a city pulpit be as fierce as youplease 
avarice, hypocrisy, and extortion. 'Tw but 
indied to and fro, and every man carries a rack- 
b him to strike it from himself among the rest 
ompany. — Swift. 

LXXXV. 

cripture may have more senses besides the lite- 
au$e God understands all things at once; but a 
mting has but one true sense^ vrbicVv. S& ^3MS^- 
le auSior meant when lie vmSle \V.— St\A«n» 

b2 
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LXXXVl. 

The covetous man is a downright aervant, a draugbt- 
horse without bells or rea.ther8j ad mdaUa daitauUwt, a 
man condemned to work in mioEs, which is the lowest 
and hardest condition .of aervitudei and, to increase his 
miseiy, a worker there for he knows not whom; " He 
hem." 



Jle defrauds not only other men, but Ilia own g^niusi he 
cheats himself for money. But the sei-vUe and misera- 
ble condidon of this wretch is so apparent, that I leave 
iC,asevkle«tta cvety man's sight as well asjudg^nent. — 
Cowkt/. 

Lxxxvn. 

So fruitful is slander in variety of expedients, to sa- 
tiate a< well as disguise itself. But if these smoother 
weapons cut so sore, what shall we say of open and un- 
blushing scandal, subjected to no caution, tied down to 
no restraints' If the one, like an arrow shot in the 
dark, does nevertheless so much secret mischief, this, 
like the pestilence, which rages at noon-day, sweeps all 
before it, levellinjf without distinction the good and the 
bad; a thousand fall beside it, and ten thousand on its 
right handi tJiey fall, so rent and torn in this tendei; 
part of them, so unmerdtidly butchered, as sometimes 
never to recover eitlier the wounds, or the anguish of 
heart which they have occasioned.— Sterne. 

Lxxxvni. 

Perhaps if we could examine the manners of diffe- 
rent nations wilh impartiality, we should find no people 
so rude as to be ^nthout any rules of politeuessj nor any 

so polite as not to have some remains of rudeness. 

Fhinklin, 

LXXXIX. 

H« that would please in company, must be attentive 
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to what style is most proper. The scholastic should ^ 
never be used but in a select company of learned men. 
^he didactic should seldom be used, and then only by 
judicious aged persons, or those who are eminent for 
piety or wisdom. No shrle is more extensively accepta- 
ble than the narrative, oecause this does not carry an 
air of superiority over the rest of the company, and 
therefore is most likely to please them; for this purpose 
we should store our memory with short anecdotes ana en- 
tertaining pieces of history. Almost every one lis- 
tens wim eagerness to extemporary histor^r* Vanity 
often co-operates with curiosity, for he that is a hearer 
in one place, wishes to qualify himself to be a principal 
speaker in some inferior company, and therefore more 
attention is given to narrations than any thing else in 
conversation. It is true indeed, that sallies of wit and 
quick rephes are very pleasing in conversation, but 
they frequently tend to raise envy in some of the com- 
pany, but the narrative way neither raises this, nor any 
other evil passion, but keeps all the coimpany nearly 
upon an equality, and if judiciously managed, will at 
once entertain and improve them all. — Johnson, 

XC. 

There appears to exist a greater deare to live long 
than to live well! Measure by man's desires, he can- 
not live long enough; measure by his good deeds, and 
he has not lived long enough; measure by his evil 
deeds, and he has lived too long. — Zimmerman. 

XCI. 

Economy is the parent of integ^ty, of hberty, and , 
of ease; and the beauteous sister of temperance, of 
cheerfulness, and health: and profuseness is a cruel and , 
crafty demon, that gradually mvolves her followers in 
dependence and debts; that is, fetters them with ** irons 
that enter into their souls." — Mveniurer. 

xcn. 

How is tlus! Alsippus saluted me to d«iy> ^wi'w^ ^ 
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simle threw himself almost out of the coach to take no^ 
tice of me^ I am not rich, and what's worse was a- 
foot; according to the present modes of life, he should 
not have seen me. Oh! now I have hit on it, it was 
that I might see him in the same coach with the duke 
of Sruyere. 

xcm. 

Wit lies most in the assemblage of ideas, and putting 
those together with quickness and variety^ wherein can 
be found any resemblance or congruity thereby to 
make up pleasant pictures and agreeable visions in the 
fancy; judgment, on the contrary, lies quite on the 
other side, in separating carefully one from another, 
ideas wherein can be found the least difference, there* 
by to avoid being nusled by similitude, and by afHnity. 
to take one thing for another. — Locke, 

XCIV. 

In the bottle^ discontent seeks for comfort, cowar- 
dice for courage, and bashfulness for confidence.— k^ni> 

XCV. 

A true critic is a sort of a mechanic set up with a 
stock and tools for his trade, at as little expense as a 
tailor; and indeed there is much analog between the 
utensils and abiUties of both: thus the tailor's hell is tlie 
type of a critic's common place book, and his wit and 
learning held forth by the goose: and it requires at least 
as many of the one to the making up of one scholar, as 
of the other to the compo^tion of a man: also the var 
lour of both is equal, and their weapons near of a size. 
Some account says, that the writings of critics are the 
mirrors of learning; by which we are to understand li- 
terally, .that a writer should inspect into the books of 
the critics, and correct his invention there as in a mir- 
r(M*. Now, whoever con^ders that the mirrors of the 
ancients were made of brass and fine mercurio, may 
presently appl^r the two principal qualifications of a 
true modem critic, and consequently always conclude 
th^t these have ^een and must be for ever the same. 
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For brass is all emblem of duration; and when it is skilful- 
ly bumisl^ed, will cast reflectiions^rom its own superfi- 
cies, without any assistance of a mercury from benind. 
The true critits may be known by. their talents of 
swamting about the noblest writers, to which they are 
carried merely by instinct, as a rat to the best cheese, 
or a wasp to tne fairest flpwer-v Lastly, I define a true 
critic to be, in the perusal of a book. Eke a dog- at a 
feast, whose thoughts and stomach are wholly set upon 
what guests fling away, and consequently is apt to snarl 
most when there are the fewest bones. — Swift, 

XCVI. 

There is nothing more universally commended than 
a fine day; the reason is, that people can commend it 
without envy. — Shenstone. 

xcvn. 

The saying, do as you woM he done to, is often mis- 
understood, fop tis not thus meant, that I, a private man, 
should do to you a private man, as I would have you do 
to me: but do as we have agreed to do one to another 
by public agreement. If the prisoner should ask the 
judge whether he would be contented to be hanged, 
where he in his case, he would answer no. Then, says 
the prisoner, do as you would be done to: neither of 
ihemmust do as private men, but the judge must do 
by him as they have publicly agreed; that is, both iudge 
aad prisoner have consented to a law, that if either of 
them steal, they shall be hanged. — Selden, 

xcvin. 

Our remedies oft* in ourselves do lie. 
Which* we ascribe to heaven; the fated sky 
Gives us free scope; only doth backward pull 
Our slow designs where we ourselves are dull. 

Shakspeare. 
XCIX. 
Every one is a virtuosa, of a higher or lower Aa^ce^*. 
every one pursues a Grace, and courta a.'VexvwA o\ wva 
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kind or another. The venestumes, the hohestames, the 
decorum of things, vrifl force its way. — Shaftesbury, 

C. 

Thereis nothing so bad which will not adndt of some- 
thing to be said in its defence. — Sterne. 

CI. 

Custom, curioaty, or wantonness, supplies every art 
with patrons, and finds purchasers for every manufiu> 
ture; the world is so Adjusted, that not only bread, ^but 
riches may be obtained without great abilities, or ardu- 
ous performances: the most unskilful hand and imen- 
lightened mind have sufficient incitements to industry; 
for he that is resolutely busy, can scarcely be in want» 
There is, indeed, no employment, however despicable^ 
from which a man may not promise himself more than 
competence, when he sees thousands and myriads raised 
to dig^ty, by no other merit than that of contributing 
to supply their neighbours with the means of sucking 
smoke through, a time of clay; and others raising con- 
tributions upon those, whose elegance disdains the gross- 
ness of smoky luxury, by grincJing the same materials 
into a powder that may at once gratify and impair the 
smell. — Mveniurer, 

cn. 

Riches like insects, while concealed they lie, 
Wait but for wings, and in their seasons fly; 
To whom can riches ^ve repute and trust. 
Content or pleasure, but the good and Just? 
Judges and senates have been bought for gold. 
Esteem and love are never to be sold. 

Pope, 

cm. 

If some men died, and others did not, death would 
indeed be a most mortifying eviL — Bruyere, 

CIV. 

Every man is rich or poor, according to the propor- 
tlon between hia desires and enjoyments. Of rvcKea as 
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of every thiqug^ else, the hope is more than the eiijoy- 
inentf while Ve coBsider them as the means tb be used 
at some future time for ihe attainment of felicity, ardour 
after them secures^ us from weariness of ourselved, but 
no sooner do we sit down to enjoy our acquisitions than 
we find them insufficient to fill up the vacuities of life. 
Nature makes us poor only when we want necessaries, 
but custom gives the name of poverty to the want of su- 
perfluities. It is the ^reat privilege 4>f poverty to be 
fiappy unenvied, to be healthy withoiit physic, secure 
\rithout ai^uard, and to obtain from the bounty of na- 
tittsii what the great and wealthy are compelled to pro- 
cure by the help of art Adversity has ever been con- 
sidered as the state in whichra man^most easily becomes 
acquainted* with himself, particulai*ly being fi^e fix)m 
flatteries. Prosperity is too apt to prevent us from ex- 
amining 0ur conduct, but as adversity leads us to think 
properly of our state, it is most benefic^ to us.— >7a^ 

CV. 

The regard one shows economy, is like tliat we show 
an old aunt, who is to leave us something at last. — Shen- 
stone. 

CVI. 

When a man's fency gets astride on his reason, when 
lus imagination is at cuff with the senses, and common 
understanding, as well as common sense, is kicked out 
of doors; the first prosel)rte he makes is himself, and 
when that is once compassed, the (Miculty is not so 
great in bringing over others; a strong delusion always 
operating from without, as vigorously as fix)m within. 
For cant and vision are to the ear and eye, the same that 
tickling is to the tou.ch.-^Smft 

cvn. 

Shakspeare was the man who, of all modem and per- 
haps ancient poets, had the largest and most comprehen- 
aye soul. All the images of nature were still present 
tphim, and he drew them not laboriously, bvitVicV^'*, 
vten he describes any thing*, you more Aan see Sx, v^^ 
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feel it too. Those whq accuse him to have > 
leaminff-, give him the greater commendation; \ 
natural^ learned; he needed not the spectacles of 
to read nature; he looked inwards, andfoundher^ 
Dryden. 

cvm. 

Pleasures are lilfe poppies spread, 
You seize the flower, its bloom is shed; 
Or like the snow-falls in the river, 
' Aianoment white — then mdts for ever; 
Or like the borealis race, 
V That flit ere you can point their place; 

Or like the rainbow's lovely form 
Evanishing amid the storm — 
Nae man can tether time or tide. * Bi 

CIX. 

Theie is only-' one quarter of an hour in hun 
passed ill, and that is between the cal^ng for th< 
oning and paying it. — Rabelais, 

ex. 

'Tis certsdn some grains of folly are of course an 
as part in the composition of human nature, o: 
choice is left us whether we choose to wear th 
laid or embossed; and we need not go very far 1 
how that is usually determined, when we ren 
it is with human raculties as with liquors, the ] 
>vill be ever at the top. — Swift: 

CXI. 

As lamps bum silent, with unconscious lighl 
So modest e^se in beauty shines most brigh 
Unainung charms with ed^ resistless fall. 
And she who means no mischief does it all. 

A. 

CXU. 

Reason is a very light rider, and easily shool 
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cxm. 

i, the most natural beauty in the world is 
d moral truth. For aU beauty is truth. True 
ake the beauty of a face; and true proportions 
• of architecture; as true measures that of har- 
music. In poetry, which is all fable, truth 
perfection. — Shaftesbury. 

CXV. 

er is done without ostentation, and without the 
ing witnesses of it, is, in my opinion, most 
hy; not that the public eye should be entirely 
>r good actions desire to be placed in the light; 
hstanding this, the greatest theatre for virtue 
ice. — Cicero. 

CXV. 

lid think that all mankind had boimd them- 
m oath to do all the wickedness they can; that 
U (as the scripture speaks) ** sold memselves 
le difference only is, that some are a little more 
1 but a little, God knows) in making of the 
Cowley. 

CXVI. 

e every other power, has its boundaries. Its 
pends on the aptitude of others to receive im- 
and that as some bodies, indissoluble by heat, 
i furnace and crucible at defiance, there are 
1 which the rays of fancy may be pointed with* 
and which no fire of sentiment can agitafe, 
•Johnson. 

cxvn. 

e to g^w old, and yet we fear old age ; that is, 
ling to live, and afradd to die. — Bruyere. 

cxvni. 

•e asked,— whether the inconveniencies and 
xrhich the world feels, from the Uc^iv^wJiSSftfts^ 
ctice, are not suffickntly co>i3aX.^^>«2to»R^^yi 

C 
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tjie real influence it has upon men's lives and conduct? 
r— that if there was no evil-speaking in the world, thou- 
sands would be encouraged to do ills, and would rush 
into many indecorums, like a hor^e into the battle, 
were they sure to escape the tongues of men.— /S'l^eivie. 

CXIX. 

To be happy, the passion must be cheerM and gay, 
not gloomy and melancholy. A propensity to hope and 
joy IS real riches; one to fear and sorrow, real poverty.— 
Hume* 

cxx. 

Allegories, when well chosen, are like so many tracts 
of light in a discourse, that make every thing about 
them clear and beautiful. — Addison. 

CXXI. 

Wisdom is a fox who, after lon^ hunting, will at last 
cost you the pains to dig it out: 'tis a cheese, which by 
how much the richer, has the thicker, the homelier, and 
the coarser coat; and whereof to a judicious palate, the 
maggots are best. 'T^s a sack posset, wherein the deep- 
er you go, you'll find it the sweeter. Wisdom is a^hen, 
whose caclding we must value and conader, because it 
is attended with an e^^. But lastly, 'tis a nut, which 
unless you choose with judgment, may cost you a tooth, 
and pay you with nothing but a worm. — Swift 

cxxn. 

If a man has a right to be proud of any thing — ^it is of 
a good action done as it ought to be, without any base 
interest lurking at the bottom of it. — Sterne. 

cxxm. 

Combinations of wickedness would overwhelm the 
world, by the advantage which licentious principles 
afford, did not those who have long practised perfidy, 
grow &2thleas to each other.-Voftnson. 
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CXXIV. 

you suppress the exorbitant love of pleasure 
ey, idle curiodty, iniquitous pursiuts and wax 
ti, what a stillness would there be in the great 
s! the necessaries of life do not occaaon, at most,^ 
1 part of the hurry. — Bruyere. 

cxxv. * 

t who maliciously takes advantage of the unguardeds 
kents of friendship, is no farther from knavery, than | 
atest moment of evening from the first of mght.— . 
rter. 

CXXVI. 

le heart never grows better by age; I fear rather 
le; always harder. A young liar will be an old one; 
1. young knave will only be a greater knave as he 

cxxvn. 

rery true critic is a hero bom, descending in a direct 
from a celestial stem, by Momus and Hybris, who 
\ Zoilus, who begat Tygelhus, who begat Etcsetera 
' 'er, who begat Bently, and Rymer, and Wootton, 

^rrault, and Dennis, who begat Etcaetera the 

f. — Sunft. 

cxxvm. 

EI see a young profligate squandering his fortune 
I, or at the gaming table, I cannot help looking 
hastening liis own death, and in a manner 
own g^ve. — Connoisseur. 

CXXIX. 

m is a kind of drawing after the life; where 
rill acknowledge there is a double sort of a 
)od one and a bad. — Dry den, 

cxxx. 

trees ought to encouTafje 1i!kiea»^ve» Vj 
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considering all future time as present; indeed, sue] 
sideration would be a useful principle to all m 
their conduct of life, as it respects both this wori 
the next.— -BisAop Watson. 

CXXXI. 

Death, of all estimated evils, is the only one ^ 
presence never incommoded any body, and which 
causes concern during its absence. — ArcesUaus. 

cxxxn. 

It might, methinks, somewhat abate the insolei 
human pride, to consider^ that it is but increasing 
minishing the velocity of certain fluids in the s 
machine, to elate the soul with the gayest hopes, o 
her into the deepest despair; to depress the hero i 
coward, or advance the coward mto a hero.— J 
home. 

cxxxra. 

People seek for what they call wit, on all sut 
and in all places; not considering that nature 
truth so well, that it hardly ever admits of floiuij 
Conceit is to nature what paint is to beauty; it 3 
only needless, but impairs what it would impr< 
Pope. 

cxxxrv. 

A man who lias been brought up amongbooks, 
able to talk of nothing else, is a very indifferent c 
nion, and what we call a pedant. But we should ei 
the title, and give it to every one that does not kno\ 
to think out of his profession and particular way o 
What is a greater pedant than a mere man of the 
Bar him the play-houses, a catalogue of the rei 
beauties, and you strike him dumb. The m 
pedant always iaXks in a camp, and in storming t 
making lodgments, and iightmg batties from oi 
of the year to the other. Every thing he s 
smells of gunpowder; if you take away his artillery 
hiin, he has not a word to say for himself. Th 
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pefpetually putting cases, repeating the trans- 
{ Westminster-hall, ivranglm|^ with you upon 
indifferent circumstances of life, and not to be 
d of the distance of a place, or of the most tri- 
t in conversation, but by dint of argument. 
I pedant is wrapt up in news, and lost in poli- 
you mention either of the sovereigns of Eu- 
tjiXks very notably; but if you go out of the 
you drop him. In short, a mere courtier, a 
dier, a mere scholar, a mere' any thing, is an 
sedsmtic character, and equally ridiculous. — 

cxxxv. 

spirit in man, is like a sword, which, though 
mnoy his enemies, yet is often troublesome in a 
ee to his friends: ne can hardly wear it so in- 
ly, but it is apt to incommode one or other of 
lany ! it is more properly a loaded pistol, which 
alone may fire and kill oii'C,-^Shenstone. 

CXXXVI. 

re are but few notoriously wicked men, in com- 
«rith a sh(ml of fools and fops, so it is harder to 
nan wise, than to make him honest: for the will 
» be reclaimed in one, but the understanding is 
ormed in the other. — Drydeiu 

cxxxvn. 

ible fidelity, good humour, and complacency of 
outlive all the charms of a fine face, and make 
jrs of it invisible. — Ihtkr, 

cxxxvn. 

it approve of the running of horses, there being 
eatmg in that kind of exercise? neither do I see 
ave man should delight in a creature, who^e 
i is to help him run away.— Z<wd fferbert. 

c3 
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CXXXIX. 

Wit, I consider as a singular and unavoidable manner 
of doing or saying any thing peculiar and natural to one 
man only, by wmch his speech and actions are distin- 
guished from those of other men. — Congreve. 

CXL. 

We all of us complain of the shortness of time, and 
yet have much more than we know what to do with. 
Our lives are spent either in doing nothing at all, or in 
doing nothing to the purpose, or m doing nothing that 
we ought to do; we are always complaining our days are 
few, and acting as though there would be no end of 
them. — Seneca. 

CXLI. 
In little trades more cheats and lying 
Are used in selling, than in bu^ng; 
But in the great, unjuster dealmg 
Is us'd in buying, than in selling. 

Butler. 
CXLH. 
He who always prefaces his tale with laughter, is poi- 
soned between impertinence and folly. — Lavai&r. 

CXLHI. 

If a man's wits be wandering, let him study the ma- 
thematics; for in demonstrations, if his wit be called 
away never so little, he must begin again. — Lord Bacon. 

cxuv. 

Deference is the most complicate, the most indirect, 
and the most elegant of all compliments. — Shenstone. 

CXLV. 

Excellence is never granted to man but as the reward 
of labour. It argues indeed no small strength of mind 
to persevere in Imbits of industry without the pleasui^ 
of perceiving those advances, which, like the hand of 
a clock, wlule they make hourly approaches to their 
point, yet proceed so slowly, as to escape observation. — 
Sfr J, BeymMs. 
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CXLVI. 

e patient mule which travels slowly night and day, 
in the end, go farther than the Arabian courser.— 
an Meaearehes. 

CXLVU, 

aming pufTeth men up, words are but wind, and 
ing is nothing but words; ergo, learning is nothing 

cxLvra. 

thinks to kiss ladies' hands afler tlieir lips, as some 
1 like little boys, who, after they eat the apple, fall 
e paring, out of love they have to the apple. — 
II. 

CXLIX. 

e first three men in the world, were a gardener, a 
fhman, and a g^rtoier; and if any man object that 
3Cond of these was a murderer, I desire he would 
der, that as soon as he was so, he qiutted our pro-> 
n, and turned builder. — Cowley, 

CL. 

e point most liable to objection (of the jury system) 
power which any one or more of the twelve have 
rve the rest into compliance with their opinion; so 
the velvet may possibly be given by strength of 
itution, not by conviction of conscience: and 
stches hang that jurymen may ^ne." — Lord Or- 

CLI. 
(ne modem zealots appear to have no better know- 
; of truth, nor better manner of judging it, than by 
ing noses. By this rule, if they can poll an indif- 
t number out of a mob; if they can produce a set 
ncashire noodles, remote provincial head-pieces, or 
lary assemblies, to attest a story of a witch upon a 
DStick and a flight in the air; they triumph m the 
proof of their new prodigy, and cry, ** Mttgna est 
* et prevaJebit/*''---fSmfte8bury, 
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CUI. 

If thou aH richi then show the greatness of ihy ^* 
tune; or what is better, the greatness of thy sou], in the 
meekness of thy conversation^ condescend to men of low 
estate, support the ^stressed, and patronise the neglect^ 
ed. Be great; but let it be in considering riches as they 
are, as talents committed to an earthen vessel. That 
thou art but the receiver, and that to be obliged and to 
be vain too, is but the old solecism of pride and begga* 
ry, which, though they often meet, yet eyer make but 
an absurd society. — Sterne* 

CLin. 

If life be miserable, to live is painfull if happy, to 
die is terrible; they both come to the same thmg.— 
Bruyere, 

CLIV. 
Whoever feels pain in hearing a good character of his 
neighbour, will rcel a pleasure in the reverse. And 
those who despair to rise in distinction by their virtues, 
are happy if others can be depressed to a level with 
themselves. — Franklin. 

CLV. 

He who seldom speaks, and with one calm well-timed 
word can strike dumb the loquacious, is a genius or a 
hero. — Laoater. 

CLVI. 

We find this great precept often repeated in Plato, 
Do thine awn UHjrk, and mwu) thyself: of which two 
parts, both the one and the other generally comprehend 
our whole duty» and consequently do each of them com- 
plicate and inv<dve the other; tot he who will do hi^ 
own work aright; will find that his first lesson is to know 
himself, and ne who rightly understands himself, will 
never mistake another man's work for his own.— -Jtfon- 
tfdgne, 

CLVn. 

He, whose pride o{>presses the humble, may periiaps 
he humbled, but will nerer be huJnhle.-^JLonMcter. 
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cLvm. 

"When you meet with several readings of the text 
(scripture) take heed you admit nothing agsdnst the 
tenets of your church: but do as if you was, going over 
a bridgfc, be sure you hcdd fast by the rail, and then you 
may dance here and there as you please; be sure you 
keep to what is settled, and then you may flourish upon 
your various lections. — Selden. 

CLIX. 

The confirmed prejudices of a tiioughtful life, are as 
hard to change as the confirmed habits of an indolent 
life: and as some must trifle away age, because they tri- 
fled away youth, others must labour on in a maze of er-i 
ror, because they have wandered there too long to find 
their way out. — BoUngbroke. 

CLX. 

Frugality may be termed the daughter of prudence, 
the sister of temperance, and the parent of liberty. He 
that is extravagant will quickly become poor, and po- 
verty will enforce dependence, and invite corruption. 
It \rSi almost always produce a passive compliance with 
the wickedness of others, and there are few who do not 
learn by degrees to practise those crimes which they 
cease to censure. — Johnson. 

CLXI. 

Beauty is not a quality of the circle. It Bes not in 
any part of the line, whose parts are all equally distant 
from a conunon centre. It is only the effect which that 
figure produces upon a mind, whose particular fabric 
or structure renders it susceptible of such sentiments. 
In vain would you look for it in the circle, or seek it, 
other by your senses or by mathematical reasonings, in 
all the properties of that figure. — Hume. 

CLxn. 

Nothing makes a woman more esteemed by tiv& o\iv<i- 
ffltc sex, than chastity, whether it be tlhslNJe ^-wwj* 
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prize those most who are hardest to come at, or, tliat 
nothing besides chastity, with its collateral attendants, 
truth, fidelity, and constancy, gires the man a property 
in the person he lov^, and consequisntly endears her to 
him above all things. — Addison, 



f 



CLxni. 

Fame and honour were purchased at a bitter penny- 1^ 
worth by satire, rather than by any other productions of ' 
the brain; the world being soonest provoked to praise 
by lashes, as men are to love. — Swifu 

CLXIV. 

The taxes are indeed very heavy; and if those laid on 
by the government were the only ones we had to pay, 
we might more easily discharge them; but we have 
many others, and much more g^evous to some of us. — 
We are taxed twice as much by our idleness, three times 
as much by our pride, and rour times as much by our 
folly; and from tnese taxes the commissioners cannot 
ease or deliver us, by allowing an abatement — Franklin, 

CLXV. 

It is downright hypocrisy in a man of certain degree, 
not immediately to take the rank due to him, and which 
every body is ready to give up; it is no self-denial in 
him to be modest, to mingle with the multitude, that 
would open to make way for him, to ts^e the lowest 
seat at a public meeting, that every one may see him 
there, and strive to sit him higher. Modesty in men of 
ordinary condition is more trying; if they come into a 
crowd, they are jostled and elbowed; if mey choose an 
incommodious seat, there they may remdn. — Bruyere, 

cLxvr. 

We frequently bestow praise on virtuous actions, per- 
formed in very distant a^es and remote countries; where 
the utmost subtlety of unag^nation would not discover 
any appearance oi self-interest, or find any connexion 
of our present happiness and security, with events so 
widely separated from us. — Hume, 
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CLxvn. 

The most manifest sign of wisdom is continued cheer- 
fulness: her estate is like that of tlungs in the re^ons 
above the moon, alwajrs clear and serene. — MorUmgnc, 

CLXVIII. 

I fancy the proper means of increasing the love we 
bear our native country, is to reside some time in a fo- 
reign one. — Sheruftone. 

CLXIX. 

Laws are like cobwebs, which may catch small flieSj 
but let wasps and hornets break through. — Swift. 

CLXX. 

A vulgar man is captious and jealous; eager and im- 
petuous about trifles. He suspects himself to be slight- 
ed, thinks eveiy thing that is said meant at him: if the 
company happens to kugh, he is persuaded they laugh 
at him: he grows angry and testy, says something very 
impertinent, and draws himself into a scrape, by show- 
ing what he calls a proper spirit, and asserting nimself. 
--Chesterfield, 

CLXXI. 
• A woman of fashion who is employed in remarks upon 
the weather, who observes from morning to noon that it 
is likely to rsun, and from noon to night that it spits, 
that it mizzles, that it is set in for a wet evening; and 
being incapable of any other discourse, is as insipid a 
companion, and just as pedantic, as he who quotes Aris- 
totle over his tea, or talks Greek at a card table.— i?. 
7%jmtan. 

CLXxn. 

The great art of life is to play for much, and stake 
Httle.--Jb^fMOfi. 

CLxxni. 

As almost evenr character which has excited either at- 
tention or pity, has owed part of its success to merit, 
and part to a happy concurrence of circumstances in its 
&vour: had Cxsar or Cromwell exchanged coxmXrv^^ 
the one niight hare beeQ a^erg^e^t and m^ o\2t:i&T %xl ^^b* 
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cise-man. So it is with wit, which ^nerally succeedj 
more from being happily addressed, than from its native 
poignancy.— 6ro/rf!wmM. 

CLXXIV. 

True honour is to honesty what the court of chancery 
is to common law. — Shenstone. 

CLXxy. 

The Hberty of a people consists in being governed hy 
laws which they have made themselves, under whatso- 
ever form it be of government: the hberty of a private 
man, in being master of his own time and actions, as far 
as may conast with the laws of God, and of his countr}'. 
~~ Cowley, 

CLXXVT. 

We are never present with, but always beyond, our- 
selves. Fear, desire, and hope are still pushing us on 
towards the ftiture; depriving us in the mean time of the 
sense and consideration of that which is, to amuse us 
with the thought of what shall be, even when we shall 
be no mwe. — Montaigne. 

CLXXVII. 

The composition of all poems is, or ought to be, of 
wit; and wit in poetry, or wit-writing, (if you will give 
me leave to use a school distinction,) is no (mier than the 
faculty of imagination in the writer, which, Hke a nimble 
spaniel, beats over and rangfes through the field of me- 
mory, till it springes the quarry it hunted after; or, with- 
out a metaphor, which searches over all the memory for 
the species or ideas of those things which it designs to 
represent. — Dryden, 

cLxxvra. 

A hidy's face,, like the cart in the *« Tale of a Tub»f* 
will wear well, if left atone, but if you offer to load it 
with foreign ornaments, you destroy the original ground. 

CLXXIX. 

It is with books as witli women, where a certiun plain- 
ness ofnmmer and of dreas, is mox^ ^ivg^^^,^3aasitiMit 
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nt and airs and apparel, which may dazzle the 
aches not the affections. — JSwne. 

CLXXX. 

igeous animals are carnivorous, and greater 
to be expected in a people, such as the En- 
food is strong and hearty, than in the half 
mionalty of other countries. —iSiir W. Temple, 

CLXXXI. 

fellow who seems to have no will of his own, 
'cry thing that is asked of him, is called a very 
ed, but at the same time is thought a very ^y 
»w. — Chesterfield, 

CLxxxn. 

leen observed both among ancients and mo- 
a grey critic has been certainly a g^een one, 
ion and ac<]^uirement of his age bein^ only the 
talent of his youth; like hemp, wmch some 
inform us, is bad for suffocations, though 
n the seed. — Swift. 

CLxxxin. 

:im, * in vino Veritas — a man who is well warm- 
ne will speak truth' — ^may be an argument for 
f you suppose men in general to be^liars: but, 
1 not keep company with a fellow, who lies 
ne is sober, and whom you must make drunk 
can get a word of truth out of hrni.'^^ohiuon. 

CLXXXIV. 

;ems to be but three ways for a nation to ac- 
th: the first is by war, as the Romans did, in 
; thieir conquered neighbours — ^this is robbery; 
by commerce, which is genenilly cheating; 
y agriculture, the only honest way, wherem 
es a real increase of the seed thrown into the 
a kind of continual miracle, wrought by the 
od in lus favour, as a reward fot b^mwoc^vX. 
I vuluous industry.— JPrcwi?clm. 

D 
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CLXXXV. 

He submits to be seen through a microscope, who suf- 
fers himself to be caught in a nt of passion. — Ltwater, 

CLXXXVI. 

Death never happens but once, yet we feel it every 
moment of our lives. It is worse to apprehend than to 
suffer.— ^raycrc. 

CLXXXVII. 

Few men are calculated for that close connexion, 
which we distinguish by the appellation of friendship; 
and we well know the diifefence between a friend and 
an acquaintance : the acqusdntance is in a post of progres- 
sion; and after having passed through a course of proper 
experience, and gfiven sufficient evidence of his merit," 
takes a new title, and ranks himself higher* — Adventurer. 

cLxxxvni. 

All smatt'rers are more brisk and pert, 
Than thgse that understand an art; 
As little sparkles shine more bright 
Than glowing coals that give them light 

BtUkr, 

CLxxxrx. 

Deceit may serve for a need, but he only confesses him- 
self overcome, who knows he is neither subdued bvpolicy 
nor misadventure, but by dint of valour, in a fair and 
manly war. — Montaigne, 

cxc. 

Hie ancients talk so frequently of a fixed, stated por- 
tion of provifflons assigned to each slave, that we are na- 
turally led to conclude, that slaves lived almost all single^ 
and received that portion as a kind of board-wages. — 
Hume* 

CXCI. 

He that calls a man ungrateful, sums up all the evil 
that a man can be guilty of,^Stmft. 

CXCII. 

Death opens the gate of fame, and shuts the gate of 
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ifter i^ — ^it unlooses the chaun of the captive, and 

lie bondsman's task mto another man*s hands.— ^ 
> 

cxcm. 

taken for granted that, on every publication* there 
iast a seenung violation of modesty: a presumption 
: writer's side, that he is able to instruct or to en- 
i the world; which implies a supposition that he 
mmunicate what they cannot draw from their own 
dons. — Shenstone. 

CXCIV. 

at I blame philosophers most for, (though some 
link it a paradox,) is chiefly their pride; nothing 
lan an ipse dixit, and you must pin your faith on 
leeve. And though Diogenes Uved in a tub, there 
be, for aught I know, as much pride under his 
s in the fine-spun g^arments of the divine Plato.—- 

» 

cxcv, 

ictation is a greater enemy to the &ce than the 
jox, — Si. Evremond, 

CXCVL 

'. approve of a youtii, that has something of the old 
1 him, so I am no less pleased with an old man, 
is something of the youth. He that follows this 
oay be old m body, but can never be so in mind. 
ro, 

cxcvn. 

ue seems to be nothing more than a motion conso* 
) the system of things: were a planet to fly from 
it, it would represent a vicious man. — Shenstone, 

cxcvm, 

t told so many ill things of a man, and I see so few 
, that I begin to suspect he has a real but trouble- 
nerit, as being likely to eclipse that of others.— 
'•c. 

CXCIX. 
py sect has a recipe. When youknovr \\^ 'JOMVc^ 
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master of nature: you solve all her phenomena: you 
all her designs, and can account for all her operations, 
need were, you might, perchance, too, be of her lab< 
ratory and work for her> At least, one would imagine 
the partis^s of each modem sect had this conceit. The] 
are all Archimedes' in their way, and can make a world 
upon easier terms than he offered to move one. — 
Shaftesbury. 

CC. 
Perfect friendship is indivisible: every one gives him- 
self so entirely to his friend, that he has nothing left to 
cUstribute to others: but on die contrary, is sorry that he 
is not double, treble, or quadruple, and that he has not 
many souls, and many wills, to confer them all upon this 
one subject. Common friendships will admit of division; 
one may love the beauty of this, the good humour of that 
person; the liberty of a third, the paternal affection of a 
fourth, the fratenial love of a fiftn, and so of the rest. 
, But tlius friendship which posseises the whole soul, and 
there rules and sways with an absolute sovereignty, can 
possibly admit of no rival.— ilfon/atgne. 

COI. 

A courtier's dependant is a beggar's do^.^SkensUme, 

ccn. 

Humilitv is a virtue all preach, none practise, and yet 
eveiT body is content to hear. The master thinks it 
g*ooa doctrine for his servant, the Isdty for the clergy, 
and the clergy for the laity. — Selden. 

ccni. 

The first and chief rule of panegyric, is the golden 
rule of transformation; which consists in converting vices 
into their bordering virtues. A man who is a spend- 
thrift, and will not pay a just debt, may have his mjus- 
tice transformed into liberality; cowaroice may be me- 
tamorphosed into prudence; intemperance into good- 
nature and good-fellowship; corruption into patriotism. 
# • • • • y^g second is the rule of contraries. 
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It is certain the less a man is endued with any virtue, 
the more need he has to have it plentifully bestowed, 
especially those good qualities, of which the woild be- 
lieves he has none at ail; for who will thank a man for 
giving" him that which he has. — Pope, 

CCIV, 

There is no private house, in which people can enjoy 
themselves so well as at a capital tavern. Let there be 
ever so grej^ plenty of good things, ever so much gran- 
deur, ever so much elegance, ever so much desire that 
every body should be easy; in the nature of things it 
cannot be: there must always be some degree of care 
and anxiety. The master of the house is anxious to en* 
tertsdn his guests; the guests are anxious to be agreea- 
ble to him; and no man, but a very impudent dog in- 
deed, can as freely command what is in another man's 
house as if it were his own: whereas, at a tavern, there 
is a g'eneral freedom from anxiety. You are sure you 
are welcome: and the more noise you make, the more 
trouble you give, the more g^d things you call for, the 
welcomer you are* No servant wiU attend you with 
the alacrity which waiters do, who are incited by the 
pix>spect of an immediate reward in proportion as they 
please. No, sir; there is nothing which has yet been 
contrived by man, by which so much happiness is pro- 
duced as by a good tavern or inn. — Johnsm. 

CCV. 
Receive no satisfaction for premeditated impertinence; 
forget it, fon^ve it, but keep him inexorably at a dis- 
tance who offered it. — Lavater, 

CCVI. 

It is not the increase of vices inseparable from huma- 
luty that alarms us, the riots of the licentious, or the 
outra^s of the profligate; but it is the absence of that 
integnty, the neglect of that virtue, the contempt of that 
honour, which by connecting individuals fons\ed wcAftt^ > 
and wi^out winch society can no longer s«Jci«s^.i— Jwr 

d2 
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ccvn. 

There is nothing exerta a getikis so much as writii^ 
plays; the reason is, that the writer puts himself in the 
place of every person that speaks. — Shenstwie. 

ccvra. 

Ar|^ pulls off her glove to show her white hand, and 
never forgets to let her httle shoe be seen, that she may 
be supposed to have a small foot; she laughs equally at 
things pleasant or serious, to show her fine set of teeth; 
if she mscovers her ears, it is because they are small and 
pretty; and if she does not dance, it is because she is 
not well satisfied with her shape, which indeed is not of 
the sugar-loaf kind; she knows perfectly well all her se- 
veral interests, one thing only excepted, she is perpe- 
tually talking, and has scarce common sense. — Bruyere, 

CCIX. 

A wit is a very unpopular denomination, as it carries 
terror along with it; and people in general are as much 
afraid of a uve wit, in companv, as a woman is of a gun 
which she thinks may go off of itself, and do her mischief. 
Their acquaintance is, however, worth seeking, and 
their company worth firequenting; but not exclusively of 
others, nor to such a degree as to be considered only as 
one of that particular set. — Chesterfield. 

ccx. 

The round of a pasaonate man's life is in contracting 
debts in his passion, which his virtue obUges him to pay. 
He spends nis time in outrage and acknowledgment, 
injury, and reparation. — Johnson, 

CCXL 

The greatest vices derive their propensity frotti our 
most tender infancy, and our principal education depends 
on the nurse. Motnersare mightily pleased to see a child 
writhe the neck of a chicken, or please itself with hurt- 
ing a cat or dog; and such \fnae fathers there are in the 
worldf who consider it as a notable tnasVLot ^TOaafeA 
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Spirit, when they hear their sons miscall, or see them do- 
mineer over a peasant or lacquey, that dares not reply or 
turn again; and a great sign of wit when they see them 
cheat and overreach their play-fellows by some malicious 
trick of treachery and deceit; but for all that, these are 
the true seed and roots of cruelty, tyranny, and treason. 
'^Montaigne. 

ccxn. 

Laws cannot prevent extravagance; and perhaps it is 
not always an evil to the public. A shilling spent idly 
by a fool may be picked up by a wiser person, who knows 
better what to do with it; it is, therefore, not lost. — 
Franklin^ 

ccxni. 

The country is the place in which the court, as in its 
point of view, appears ^onous and admirable; if we ap- 
proach it, its beauties duninish, like those of a fine piece 
of perspective viewed too near. — Bruyere. 

CCXIV. 

I have run the silly rounds of pleasure, and have done 
with them all. I have enjoyed all the pleasures of the 
world, I appraise them at their real worth, which is in 
truth very low: those who have only seen their outside 
always overrate them, but I have been behind the scenes, 
I have seen all the coarse pulleys and dirty ropes which 
move the gaudy machines, and I have seen and smelt the 
tallow candles which illuminate the whole decoration, to 
^e astonishment and admiration of the ignorant audi- 
ence. When I reflect on what I have seen, what I have 
heard, and what I have done, I can hardly persuade my- 
self that all that frivolous hurry and bustle of pleasure , 
in the world had any reality; but I look upon all that is 
passed as one of those romantic dreams which opitmni 
commonly occasions, and I do by no means desire to re- 
peat the nauseouis dose^ — Chesterfield. 

ccxv. 

Nothing can be more unphilo80phicait3a8A\\o\ie^cifa\- 
tive or dogmatjctd on any subject*, and even \i exc^^vj^ 
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scepticism could be maintained, it would not be more 
destructive, to all just reasoning and inquiry. Where 
men are the most sure and arrogant, they ore commonly 
the most mistaken, and have there ^iven reins to pas- 
sion, without that proper deliberation and suspense* 
which can alone secure them fixnn the grossest absurdi- 
ties. — Hume. 

CCXVI. 

In the education of children, there is nothing Uke al- 
luring the appetites and affection, otherwise you make 
so many asses laden with books, and by virtue of the 
lash, give tiiem their pocket full of learmng to keep; 
whereas, to do well, you should not only lodge it with 
them, but make them espouse it — Montaigne. 

ccxvn. 

There is nothing displays a genius (I mean a quick- 
ness of genius) more than a dispute; as two diamonds, 
encountering, contribute to each other's lustre. But, 
perhaps, the odds is much agsdnst the man of taste, in 
this particular. — Shenatone. 

ccxvm. 

A wise man is never less alone, than when he is alone: 
Nunquam minus solus, quam cum solus. — Swift. 

CCXK. 

The precept, **Know yourself," was not solely in- 
tended to obviate the pride of mankind; but hkewise 
that we might understand our own worth. — Cicero. 

ccxx. 

The character of the scholars of the present age, will 
not be much injured or misrepresented by saying that 
they seem to be superficially acquainted with a multitude 
of subjects, but to go to the bottom of very few. This 
appears in criticism and polite learning, as well as in the 
abstniser sciences: by the difiuidon of knowledge its 
depth 13 ahated.'-^Jldventurer. 
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CCXXI. 

A man of quick and active wit 
For drudgery is more unfit. 
Compared to those of duDer parts. 
Than running-nags to draw in carts. 

Butler, 

ccxxn. 

If thou art powerful in interest, and standest deified 
by a servile tnbe of dependents,— why shouldst thou be 
proud,-^because they are hungry? — Scourge me such ' 
sycophants; they have turned the heads of thousands as 
well as thine. — Sterne, 

ccxxin. 

The army of the sciences hath been of late, with a 
world of martial discipline, drawn into its close order, so 
that a view or a muster may be taken of it with abun- 
dance of expecUtion. For this ereat blessing we are 
wholly indebted to systems and abstracts, in voiich the 
modem fathers of learnings Hke prudent usurers, spent 
their sweat for the ease of us theu: children. — Simft, 

CCXXIV. 

In answering of a book, *tis but to be short, otherwise 
he^t I write against will suspect that I intend to wea- 
rer him, not to satisfy him. Besides, in being long, I shall 
^ve my adversary a huge advantage; somewhere or 
other he will pick a hole.'^Sdden. 

ccxxv. 

What is the world? a term which men have got 
To signify not one in ten knows what. 
A term which with no more precision passes 
To point out herds of men than herds of asses! 
In common use no more it means,' we find. 
Than many fools in same opinions join'd. 

Ckisrchill. 

CCXXVI. 

Wit loses its respect with the good, when seen uv 
company with malice; and to smile at the jesX "wVas^i 
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pknts a thorn in another's breast, is to become a priu' 
cipal in tlie Ttnscldef.-^Sheridan, 

ccxxvn. 

There is no socie^ or conversation to be kept up in the 
world without g^ood nature, or something which must 
bear its appearance, and supply its place. For this rea- 
son mankind have been forced to invent a kind of arti- 
ficial humanity, which b what we express by the w(»d 
good-breeding. For if we examine tnoroughJy the idea 
of what we call so, we shall find it to be nothing else 
but an imitation and nmnicry of good nature, or in other 
terms, aifability, complaisance, and easiness of temper 
reduced into an SLrt-^jiddisan, 

ccxxvm. 

The soul that has no established limit to circumscribe 
it, loses itself, as the epigrammatist says, — 

** He that lives every where, does no where live." 

Montaigne, 

CCXXIX. 

In benevolent natures the impulse to pity is so sudden, 
that like instruments of music which obey the touch— 
the objects which are fitted to excite such impressions 
work so instantaneous an effect, that you would think the 
will was^ scarce concerned, and that the mind was aho- 
gether passive in the sympathy which her own good- 
ness has excited. The truth is — the soul is generaOly in 
such cases so bualy taken up and wholly engrossed by 
the object of pity, that she does not attend to her own 
operations, or take leisure to examine the principles 
upon which she acts. — Sterne, 

ccxxx. 

In the youth of a state, arms do flourish; in the mid- 
dle age of a state, learning; and then bcnh of them to- 
gether for a time; in the declining a^e of a state, me- 
'^Hanical arts and merchandise. Learmng hath its infan- 
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q, when it is but beginning', and almost childish; then 
its youth, when it is luxuriant and juvenile; then its 
strength of years, when it is solid and reduced; and, 
lastly, its old age, when it waxeth dry and exhaust; but 
it is not good to look too long upon these turning wheels 
of yicissitude, lest we become giddy: as for the philology 
of them, that is but a circle oi tale3.-^Lord Bhcon, 

CCXXXI. 

Modesty is silent when it would not be improper to 
speak; the humble, without being called upon, never re- 
collects to say any thing of himself. — Lcnoaier. 

ccxxxn. 

It may happen that gooti is produced by vice, but not 

as vice; for mstance, a robber may take money from its 

owner, and give it to one who will make a better use of 

it. Here is good produced; but not by the robbery as 

robbery, but as 9> translation of property. — Johnson. 

ccxxxm. 

As a certsdn insensibility in the countenance recom- 
mends a sentence of humour and jest, so it must be a 
very lively consciousness that gives grace to great sen- 
timents.' The jest is to be a thing unexpected; therefore 
your undesig^mng manner is a beauty in expressions of 
n&rth; and when you are to talk on a set subject, the 
more you are moved yourself, the more you will move 
others. — Swift 

CCXXXIV. 

Common understandings, like cits in gardening, allow 
no ahades to their picture. — Shenstone, 

ccxxxv. 

There is no kind of false wit which has been so re* 
commended b^ the practice of all ages, as that which 
confflsts in a jmgle of words, and is comprehended un- 
der the general name of punning. It is indeed impossi- 
ble to kul a weed, which the soil has a natuidi. ^'^q^- 
tion to produce. Ttie seeds of punmng are Vxv.^<&iS3aft>^ 
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of all men, and tbough they may be sub 
reflection, and good sense, they will be 
up in the greatest eenius that is not brc 
ted by the rules of art — Mdiaon. 

CCXXXVI. 

If &lsehood had, like truth, but or 
should be upon better terms; for we si 
the contrary to what the liar says for ( 
the reverse of truth hath a hundred fig 
indefinite without bound or limit. — Ma 

ccxxxvn. 

There is what is called the high-w 
honours, and there is a cross and by-wa; 
the shortest. — Bruyere. 

ccxxxvm. 

How easy is it to call rogue and ^la 
tily ! but how hard to make a man appe 
head^ or a knave ! To spare the grossn 
and to do the thing yet more severely, 
face, and make the nose and cheeks s' 

not to employ any depth of shadowing. 

» * • • 

A man may be capable, as Jack Ketch': 
servant, of a plsdn piece of work, a ba 
to make a malefactor die sweetly, wai 
to her husband. — Dryden. 

ccxxxix. 

Conversation is a traffic; and if you c 
out some stock of knowledge, to bala 
perpetually betwixt you — ^the trade dr 
this is the reason, however it may be b< 
trary, why travellers have so little ( 
conversation with natives — owing to tl 
perhaps conviction, that there is nothin 
from the conversation of young itineran 
ble of tl^eir bad language, or the inte 
visits. — Sfeme, 
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CCX. ^ 

All the while you live, you purloin from life, andlive at 
the expense of life itself; the perpetual work of our 
whole fife is but to lay the foundation of death; you are 
m death whilst you live, because you still are after death 
when you are no more aJive. Or, if you had rather have 
it 80, you are dead after life, but dying all th^ while you 
live; and death hslndles the dying* more rudely than the 
dead. If you have made your profit of life, you have 
had enough of it, and go your way satisfied. If you 
have not known how to make the best use of it, and if 
it was unprofitable to you, what need you care to lose 
it; to what end would you desire to keep it? Life in it- 
self is neither good nor evil, but is the scene of good or 
evil, as you make it; and if you have lived a day, you have 
seen all. Come the worst that can come, the distribu- 
tion and variety of all the acts of the comedy is pep- 
fi>rmed in a year. If you have seen the revolution of 
the four seasons, they comprehend the in&ncy, youth, 
virility, and old age, of the world. The year has played 
. his part, and knows no other way, has no new farce, but 
must begin and repeat the same again; it will always be 
the same thing. — Montaigne. 

CCXLI. 

If by the liberty of the press, we understand merely 
tile liberty of discussing me propriety of public mea- 
sures and political opimons, let us have as much of it 
as you please; but, ii it means the liberty of affronting, 
calumniating, and defaming one another, I, for my part, 
own myself willing to part with my share of it when- 
ever our lej^slators shrill please to alter the law; and 
Aall cheerfully consent to exchange my liberty of abus- 
ing others, for the privilege of not being abused my- 
sm.'^Frimklin. 

CCXLH. 

Superfluity creates necessity; and necessity superflui- 
ty. Take care to be an economist in pToapeT3X>j •. ^ete. 
is no fear of your being one in adveraty, — Zrimwermon. 

Vol, I E 
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ccxLni. 

Plutarch, discourfflng on the effects of the air on thte 
minds of men, observes, that the inhabitants of the Pi- 
rxum possessed very different tempers from those of 
the higher town in Athens, which was distant about 
ifour miles from the former: but I believe no one attri- 
butes the difference of manners in Wapping and St, 
James's to a (Merence of air or climate. — Hume, ~ 

CCXLTV. 

A critic who sits up to read only for an occai^on of 
censure and reproof, is a creature as 4}arbarous as a 
judge who. should take up a resolution to hang aU meB 
that come before him upon a trial. — Suoift 

CCXLV. 

Ceremony keeps up things: 'lis like a penny glass 
to a rich spuit, or some excellent water; without it the 
water were spilt, and the spirit lost. — Selden, 

CCXLVI. 
Every thing may be mimicked by hypocrii^, but hu- 
mility and love united. The humblest star twinkles 
most in the darkest night. The more rare humility and 
love united, tiie more radiant when they meet. — Lavater. 

ccxLvn. 

of all the enemies of idleness, want is the most for- 
midable. Fame is soon found to be a sound, and love 
a dream. Avarice and ambition may be justly suspect- 
ed of being privy confederacies with idleness; for when 
they have, for a while, protected their votaries, they 
often deliver them up, to end their lives under her do- 
minion. Want always struggles against idleness; but 
want herself is often overcome, and every hour shows 
the careful observer those who had rather live in ease 
than in plenty.— JbATZson. 

CCXLVffl. 

Even Joe Miller, in his jests, has an eye to poetical 
justice? he generally gives the victory, or turns the 
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laugh, on the side of merit No small compliment to 
mankind!— iS^^ia^one. 

CCXLIX. 

The weather is not a safe topic of discourse; your 
company may be hippish: nor is health; your associate 
tOBiy be a malade imaginaire: nor is money; you may be 
suspected as a borrower. — Zimmerman, 

CCL. 

Drunkenness is asocial festive vice. The drinker 
eoHects his circle; the circle naturally spreads; of those 
who are drawn within it, many become the corrupters 
and centred of sets and circles of their own; every one 
countenancing*, and perhaps emulating the rest, till a 
whole neighbourhood be imected from the contagion of 
a angle example. — Paley, 

ecu. 

There is nothing of which men are so fond of, and 
withal so careless, as life. — Bruyere* 

CCLU. 

To relate all the ill that is true of the best man 
in the world, would probably^ render him the object 
of suspicion and distrust; and if this practice were um- 
yersal, mutual confidence and esteem, the comforts of 
society^ and "die endearments of friendship, would be at 
an end. — Mventurer, 

CCLHI. 

Egotism is the coquetry of a modem author; whose 
epistles, dedicatory prefaces, and addresses to the rea^ 
dez^ are so many aifected graces, designed to draw the 
itten^mi from me subject, towards himself, and make 
it be generally observed not so much what he says, as 
what he appears, or is, and what figure he already makes, 
or hopes to make, in the fashionable world. — ShafteS' 
hwry, 

CCLIV. 

A man that is busy and inquisitive is commonly en- 
vious; fbr to knov.' much of otner men's maUera cwvxtfA. 
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be, because all that ado may con< 
therefore it must needs be that he 
pleasure in looking upon the fortui 
can he that mindeth but his own 
matter for envy; for envy is a g 
walketh the streets, and doth not 1 
est curiosus idem sit malevolus." — 

CCLV. 

• An assembly of the states, a co 
nothing so serious and grave, as s 
playing very high; a melancholy at 
looks; envy and rancour a^tate th 
meeting lasts, without regard to 
birth, or distinctions. Chance pre? 
and supremely decides on all occa 
its motions by a profound silence, > 
observe elsewhere: all the passic 
awhile, to give place to one at this 
the courtier is neither gay, comp 
vout. — BruyerB. 

CCLVI. 

To know by rote, is no knowle< 
more than to retain what one has in 
ry. That which a man rightly kno 
he is the free disposer of at his owr 
any regard to the author from whei 
blin^ over the leaves of his book, 
ing IS both troublesome and ung^t 

ccLvn. 

We should not esteem a man a c< 
W, by frequent conversation, we < 
his tiUe. If he was incapable of uti 
gold upon his coat would seem foi 
stances. A man should not wear a 
could ^ve an account of the best '. 
should be versed in all the orient 
be should presume to wear a diamo 
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ccLvm. 

Not to detract from the just pndse which belongs to 
cn-stors, they ought to consider that nature, which gave 
us two eyes to see, and two ears to hear, has given us 
but one tongue to speak; wherein, however, some do 
so abound, that the virtuosi, who have been so long in 
search for the perpetual motion, may in&llihly find it 
there.— iSM»yj?. 

CCLIX. 

Csaiety is to good-humour as animal perfumes to ve- 
getable fi^grance. The one overpowers weak spirits, 
the other recreates and revives them. Gaiety seldom 
fiuls to ^ve some pain; the hearers either strain their 
faculties to accompany its towerings, or are left behind 
in envy or despair. Good-humour boasts no Acuities, 
which every on6 does not believe in his own power, and 
pleases principally by not offending.^-Johnaon^ 

CCLX. 

Such is the encouragement given to flattery in thq 
present times, that it is made to sit in the parlour, while 
honesty is turned out of doors. Flatteiy is never so 
agreeable as to our blind side: commend a fool for his 
wit, or a knave for his honesty, and they will receive 
you into their bosom. — Fielding, 

CCLXI. 

All affectation is the vain and ridiculous attempt of 
poverty to appear rich. — Lavaier. 

ccLxn. 

Read not to contradict and confute, nor to believe 
and tak^for granted, nor to find talk and discourse, but 
to weigh and consider. Some books are to be tasted, 
others to be swallowed, and some few to be chewed and 
digested; that is, some books are to be read only in 
parts; others to be read, but not curiously; and some 
few to be read whoUy, and with diligence and atten- 
tion. — Lord Bacon. 

CCLXm. 

The true art of being agreeable, is to wp^^'W^^ 

e2 
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pleased with all the company, and rather to seem well 
entertained with them, than to bring" entertainm^xtto 
them. A man thus disposed, perhaps, may have not 
much learning", nor any wit; but if he has common sense 
and something friendly in his behaviour, it conciliates 
men's minds more than the brightest parts without this 
disposition; and when a man of such a turn comes to 
old age, he is almost sure to be treated with respect. 
It is ^e indeed that we should not dissemble and flat- 
ter in company; but a man may be very agreeable, strict- 
ly consistent with truth and sincerity, by a prudent si- 
lence, where he cannot concur, and a pleasing assent 
where he can. Now and then you meet with a person 
so exactly formed to please, that he wiU gain upon every 
one that hears or beholds him; this dispodtion is not 
merely the gifl of nature, but frequently the effect of 
much knowledge of the world, and a command over 
the passions.— i^cc^flrfor. 

CCLXIV. 

A tale of scandal is as fatal to the credit of a prudent 
lady, as a fever is generally to those of the strongest 
constitutions. But there is a sort of puny sickly repu- 
tation, that is always ailing, yet wiU wither the robuster 
characters of a hundred prudes. — Sheridan. 

CCLXV. 

Great turns are not always ^ven by strong hands, but 
by lucky adaptation, and at proper seas;ons; and it is of 
no import where the fire was kindled, if the vapour has 
once got up into the brain. — Swift 

CCLXVI. 

The solving of riddles is an art which I would recom- 
mend to the encoiuagement of both the universities, as 
it affords the eaaest and shortest method of conveying 
some of the most useful principles of log^c, and might 
therefore be introduced as a very proper substitute in the 
room of those dry systems which are at present in vogue 
in those places pf education. '~^JF\'^Z086mTie'8 Letters. 
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ccLxvn. Ii 

i, ignorant of ourselves, '\ 

^g often our own harm's, which the wise pm 
Jeny us for our gfood; so we find profit, \ 

By losing of our prayers. Shakspisi^ 

;l 
ccLxvni. ^ 

In Westminster Hall, you may outlaw a man for ft 
shillings, wWch is their excommunication; and youi 

io no more for forty thousand pounds.— /Se/itfew. * 

n 

CCLXIX. ^■ 

It is not poetry, that makes men poor; I 

For few do write, that were not so before; \ 

And those that have writ best, had they been rich, ■-,, 
Had ne'er been seized with a poetic itch; 
Had lov*d their ease too well, to take the pains 
To undergo that drudgery of brains; 
But being for all other trades unfit. 
Only t'avoid being idle, set up wit. Butler. 

CCLXX. 

^o condition passes for servitude that is accompanied 

great riches, with honours, and with the service 

ly inferiors. This is but a deception of the sight 

^n a false medium; for if a groom serve a g^ntle- 

his chamber, that gentleman a lord, and that 

prince; the groom, the gentleman, and the lord, 

{much servants one as the other; the circumstan- 

jrence of the one's getting only his bread and 

second a plentiful, and the third a superflu- 

*, is no more intrinsical to this matter, than the 

je between a plain, a rich, and ^udy livery. I 

ly, that he who sells his whole tune and his own 

|ne hundred thousand, is not a wiser merchant 

rho does it for one hundred pounds; but I will 

are both merchants, and that he is happier 

who can live contentedly without selling that 

jrhich he was bom. — Cawlty, 
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CCLXXI. 

There are a multitude of ready-coined phrases which 
we lay up as in a magazine, using them as we have occa- 
sion to congratulate one another: thouig-h they are often 
spoken without affection, and accordmgly heard with- 
out acknowledgment, yet we must not omit them, being, 
at least, the imagery of the best t^ng in the world, 
which is friendship; and sance men cannot depend on 
one another for reality, they seem to have agreed that 
its appearance should be current — Bruyere, 

ccLxxn. 

Whoe'er has travelled life's dull round, 
Where'er his stages may have been. 

May sigh to think he stUl has found 
The warmest welcome at an inn. 

Shenstone. 

ccLxxm. 

Equity is a rog^h thing; for law we have a measure, 
and know what to trust to: eqmty is according to the 
conscience of him that is chancellor, and as that is larger 
or narrower, so is equity. 'Tis all one as if they should 
make his foot the standard for the measure, we call a 
chancellor's foot, what an uncertain measure this would 
be ! One chancellor has a long foot, another a short foot, 
a third an incHfferent foot: 'tis the same thing in the chan- ' 
cellor's conscience. — Sdden. 

CCLXXIV. 

It has been observed, that not one favourite of the 
muses has ever been able to build a house since the days 
of Amphion, whose art it would be fortimate for them if 
they possessed; and that the greatest punishment that 
can possibly be inflicted upon them, is to oblige them 
to sup in their own lodgings.— wflrfven^urcr. . 

CCLXXV. 

The mwality of an action depends upon the motive 
from which we act If I fling half-a-crown to a beggar 
^vith intention to break Ids head, aivdYie ^vi^\\\x^ «cv^ 
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ccLxxxn. 

Controversial writing is not wholly unprofitsible; 
book merchants of whatever kind or degree, undc 
edly receive no small advantage from a right impr 
ment of a learned scuffle. Nothing revives them m 
or makes a qmcker trade, than a pair of substantia 
vines or grave philosophers, well matched, and soui 
backed; till, by long worrying one another, they 
g^wn out of breath, and have almost lost their fore 

ccLXxxin. 

Reading maketh a full man; conference a ready t 
and writing an exact man; and, therefore, if a man v 
little, he had need have a g^at memory; if he co 
little, he had need have a present wit; and if he i 
little, he had need have much cunning, to seem to k 
that he doth not. — Lord Bacon. 

CCLXXXIV. 

To judge rightly of our own worth, we should w 
& little from the world, to see its pleasures— and p 
too, in their proper size and dimensions; this, no do 
was the reascm, St. ^aul, when he intended to con 
Felix, began his discourse upon the day of judgm 
on piupose to take the heart from off tms worid an< 
pleasures, which dishonour the understanding so a 
turn the wisest of men into fools and cluldren. — Ste 

CCLXXXV. 

Why will any man be so impertinently officious s 
tell me all prospect of a future state is only hncy 
delusion? Is there any merit in being the messenge 
ill news ? If it is a dream, let me enjoy jt, since it ma 
me both the happier and better man. — McUaoru 

CCLXXXVI. 

In whatever country a man may hide himself, fort 
and the malice of evil men will he sure to find him < 
for which reason, says he, the soul ought to withd 
itself, into its impregiiable fortress of cowstasvcY^ w\ve 
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^th contempt on all homan thines, the darts 
me and the world shall throw at him, will&U 
t his (tet-^Seneca, 

ccLxxxvn. 

irer at a stay; if we do not retreat from it, we 
ce in it; and the further on we go, the more 
come back.— J^VTott;. 

CCLXXXVm. 

lid press forward in fame's glorious chase, 
)ok backward, and so lose the race. 

Young, 
CCLXXXIX. 
e must see and feel, that bad thoughts quick- 

bad actions; and that if the latter only are 
Old the former left free, all morality will soon 
d. — Porteus, 

ccxc. 

)d poem as you would sound a pipkin; and if 

1 upon the knuckle, be sure there is no flaw 
le without rhyme is a body without soul, (for 
lie consisteth in the rhyme,*') or a bell with- 
er; which, in strictness, is no bell, as being 
se nor delight. — Stvift. 

CCXCI. 

emory relieves the mind in her vacant mo- 
fiUs up the chasms of thought with ideas of 
t, we nave other faculties that agitate and 
upon what is to come. These are the pas- 
e and fear. — Spectator. 

ccxcn. 

ley who write, because all write, have still 
je for writing, and for writing ill, 
worst, who beggarly doth chaw 
s' fruit Donne, 

ccxcin. 

nature of ambition to make men liars and 
' hide the truth in their breasta, «nA. ^ow, 
8, nothing' in their mouths. — SoUtwt. 
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CCXCIV. 

Little that is truly noble can be expected from 
who is ever poring on his cash-book, or balancing hi 
counts. — SpedcEtor, 

ccxcv. 

Ah! how Sophia, can you leave me 
Your lover, and of hope bereave! 
Go fetch the Indian's borrowed plume. 
Yet richer far than that you bloom. 
I'm but a lodger in your heart: 
And more than me, I fear, have part. 

Caleo 
CCXCVI. 
" Imitators are but a servile kind of cattle," sayi 
poet: or at best the keepers of cattle for other men; 
nave nothing which is properly their own; that is a i 
cient mortification for me, while I am tran^ting Vi 
— Dryden. 

ccxcvn. 

Time, with all its celerity, moves slowly on to 
whose whole employment is to watch its fligl 
Johnson, 

ccxcvm. 

Give every man thine ear, but few thy voice; 

Take each man's censure, but reserve thy judgn 

ohakspea 
CCXCIX. 

To correct the particular faults of private men, i* 
be a work too infinite; yet some there be of that na 
that though they be in private men, yet their evil n 
eth to the general hurt, as the extortion of sheriffs, 
their sub-sheriffs and bailiffs, the corruption of vie 
lers, &c. — Spenser. 

ccc. 

Our studies will be for ever, in a very great dej 
under the direction of chance; like travellers we 
take what we can get, and when we can get it. — t 
Reynolds. 

CCCI. 
'Every man h ready to gW^iiv a\oiv^ c^\si2Lo^^Q^ 
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ditieB he expects tq find in the per- 
veiy few of us are careful to cultl- 

i. 

cccn. 

in itself valuable or despicable, de- 
sautiliil or deformed^'but these attri- 
particular constitution and fiibric of 
adfection. — Hume. 
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lish as an a^re^ble negligence. In 
ing shows itself most, Muere to an 
iars the least. — Jiddison. 

CCCIV. 

»e of earth, and vou will find it to be 
d fashionable aresa. What is th^t 
d, but a fine, coat faced with g^eh^ 
istcoat of water-tabby ? — Proceed to 
9 of the creation, you will find how 
Nature hath been to trim up the ve- 
iserve how sparkish a peruke adorns 
I, and what a fine doublet of white 
birch. To conclude from all, what 
a micro-coat, or rather a complete 
all its trimmings. — Swift 

cccv. 

vords, steps, form the alphabet by 
U characters: some are mere letters, 
words, lines, whole pag^es, which at 
ife of a man. One such genuine un- 
lay be your key to all the rest; but 
t he wrote it all alone, and without 
jr or reader. — Lavater, 

CCCVI. 

lie are plain and straight, so that the 
Le meanest capacity, fjh:^ ii^ ^xt. — 
F 
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Dishonesty requires skill to conduct it, and as { 
to conceal — ^what 'tis every one's interest to dete 
I think I need not remind you how oft it happe 
temp^ of this kind— where worldly men, in has 
rich, have overrun the only means to it, — and foi 
laying their contrivances with prqper cunning, < 
mng them with proper secresy and advantage, I 
fdr ever, what they might have certainly seciu 
honesty and plain^ealing.^The general cause 
disappointments in their business, or of the unhj 
in their hves, lyihg but too manifestly in theii: < 
orderly passdons, Whi^h, by attempting to carr) 
shorter way to riches and honour, disappoint 
both for ever, and make plain their ruin is fror 
selves, and that they eat the fruits wliich th 
hands have watered and ripened. — Sterne. 

cccyii. V 

I think, I never knew an instance of gi*eat qi 
of parts being joined with great solidity. The 
pid rivers are seldom or never deep.— ^SAcna^wi. 

cccvra. 

There is nothing keeps longer than a middling 
and nothing melts away sooner than a great or 
verty treads lipon the heels of great and une 
riches. — Bruyere. 

CCCIX. 

Notiiing is more precious than time, and th" 
misspend it are the greatest of all prodigals. 
phrastus. 

cccx. 

Before dinner, men meet with g^eat inequalit 
derstanding; and those who are conscious of th 
riority, have the modesty not to talk: when th 
drunK wine, every man feels himself happjr, a 
that modesty, and grows impudent and vociferc 
he is not improved; he is only not sensible of his 
^-Johnson. 

CCCXI. 

Custom is a violent and treacherous school-t! 
She, by Lttle and little, slyly aad xixv^^ww^^ 
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tOfefoot of her authority; but having by this gentle and 
humble beginning, witii the benefit of time, fixed and 
established it, she then unmasks a furious and tjrrannic 
countenance, against which we have no more the courage 
or the powei: so much as to lifl up our eyes.— -MmtoigTie. 

^ cccxn. 

^rue courage has so little to do with an^er that there 
lies always the strongest suspicion agsunst it, where this 
passion is highest The true courage is cool and calm. 
The Ixravest of men have the least of a brutal bullying 
ins(ileiice; and in the very time of danger are found the 
most sS^ne, pleasant, and free. Kage, we know, can 
make a toward forget himself and fight. But what is 
done in fury or anger can never be placed to the account 
of courage. Were it otherwise, womankind might claim 
to be the stoutest sex; for their hatred and anger have 
ever been allowed the strongest and most lasting — 
Shaftesbury. 

cccxra. 

t The great end of prudence is to ^ve cheerfulness to 
those hours which splendom* cannot ^Id, and acclama- 
tion cannot exhilarate. Those soft intervals of unbended 
amusemeikt, in which a man shrinks to his natural dimen- 
sions, and throws aside the ornaments or disguises which 
he feels, in privacy, to be useless encumbrances, and to 
lose all effect when they become familiar. To be happy 
at home is the ultimate result of all ambition; the end to 
whicl^eyery enterprise and labour tends, and of which 
eveiy deare prompts the prosecution. It is indeed at 
home that every man must be known, b^ those who 
would make a just estimate either of his vutue, or feli- 
city; for smiles and embroidery are alike occasional, and 
the mind is often di^essed for show in psdnted honoiu: 
smd fictitious benevo^nce — Johnson. 

CCCXIV. 

■* Love is a fire that bums and sparkles. 
In man, as naturally as in charcoals. 
Which sooty chemists stop in holes. 
When out of wood they extract coa\s^ 
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So lovers should their passions choke, 
That though they bum they may not smoke 

Bt 

CCCXV. 

It seems to be with the devil in respect to the di 

of the soul, as it is with the spleen in respect to 1 

tempers of the body; whatsoever is amiss, or indis 

the charge is sure to lie there.*— jDr. South. 

CCCXVI. 

In vain would art presume to guide ^ 

The chariot wheels of prsdse? 
When fancy driving ranges free 
Fresh flowers selecting like the bee. 
And regularly strays. Phii 

cccxvn. 

The world produces for every pint of honey, a 
of gall; for every dram of pleasure, a pound of pj 
every inch of m&th, an ell of moan; and as the ivy 
around the oak, so does misery and misfortune < 
pass the happiness of man. FeUcity, pure and un 
felicity, is not a plant of earthly growth; her gard 
the skiQS.—'BuHon. ^ 

cccxvni. 

Ordinary quacks and charlatans are thoroughly 
ble how necessary it is to support themselves bj 
teral assistances, and therefore always lay claim t 
supernumerary accompUshments which are wh 
reign to their profesaon.— Tfe/ib*. 

CCCXIX. 

Earthly greatness is a nice thing, and requires a 
chariness in the managing, as the contentment of 
not reqmte.'^HalL 

cccxx. 

Among our Sc3rthian ancestors, the number c 
was so infinite, that Herodotus had no other way 
pressing it than by saying, that in the re^OQS fai 
north. It was hardly possible for a man to trav 
very air was so replete with feathers. — Swiff. 
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CCCXXI. 

'o live deprived of one*s country is intolemble. Is it 
how comes it then to pass that such nunibers of men 
e out of tljeir countries by choice. Observe how the 
ets of London and Paris are crowded. Call ov^r 
those millions of naipe, and a^ one by one of wlmt 
country th^ are: how many will you find, who from 
different parts of the earth come to inhabit these great^ 
' cities, which sdBTord the lai*gest opportunities, and the 
largest encouragement to virtue and vice."' Some are 
drawn by ambition, and some are sent by duty; many 
resort thilher to iinprove their minds, and many lo im- 
^ prove their fortunes: others brings their beauty, and 
otii^rs their eloquence to market. Rc^move from hence; 
ii^^jna ^to the utmost extremities of the east or west; 
I visit me barbarous nations of Africa, or the iiAospita- 
m hie regions of tlie north, you will .find no climate so 
I ^J^A ^^ country so savage, as not to have, some people^ 

I^^oxome from abroad, and inhabit there by choice. — 
ISl^gbrdke. 
: cccxxn. 

The fangd*^f a bear, and the tusks of a wild boar, do 
not bite worse, and make deeper gashes, than a goose- 
muU sometimes: no not even file badger himself, who is 
said to be so tenacious of his bite, that he will not give 
o^er his hbld till he feels his teeth meet, and the bones 
crack. -^Hoioell, 

cccxxra. 

The passion of some lovers is such, that it eludes the 
rigour of their fortune, and baffles the force of a blow, 
which neither feels, because each receives it for tlie sake 
of the other.— 7W/er. 

■ CCCXXIV. 

Bartering his venal wit for sums of gold. 

He cast himself into the saintlike mould; 

Groan'd, sigh'd, and pray'd, while ^^odliness was gain, 

The loudest bag-pipe of the squeaking tmw. 

r2 
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cccxxv. 

Clear and round dealing is the honour of man's nature, 
and mixture of falsehood is like allov in coin of gold and 
silver, which make the metal woik the teetter, but it 
embaseth it: for these winding and crooked courses are 
the g^inffs of the serpelfit? which ^eth basely upon the 
belly and not upon the feet. — Lord Bcuxm. 

CCCXXVI. ' 

Re^t unto our souls! — 'tis all we want — ^the end of all 
our wishes and pursuits: ^ve us a prospect of this, we 
take the wings of the morning, and fly to JJie uttermost 
garts of the earth tdliavelt in ^possession: we seek for it 
m titles, in riches and pleasures — climb up after it by. 
ambition, — come down again and stoop^r it by livarice,* f 
— ^try all extremes; still we are gone out of ^e way; . 
nor is it, till after' maitjr miserable experimenjts, that . 
'^ve are convinced at la^ we have been seeking every- 
where for it, but where there is a prospect gf iiadingl 
it; aiid tliat is within ourselves^ in a meek and lowly 
disposition of heart. -^iS^cmc. 

cccxxvn. 

A man is thirty years old before he has any settled^ 
thou^ts of hir fortune: it is not completed before fifty; 
he fsuls a building in his old age, and dies by that timb 
his house is in a condition to be painted and glazed. — 
Bruyere. / 

cccxxvm. / 

Families are sometimes chequered as in brains, so '^ 
hvX\i.-^FuUer, y' 

CCCXXIX. 

A seat in tins house for good purposes, for bad 
poses, for no purposes at all, (except the mere ' 
deration derived fix)m being concerned in the 
council,) will ever be a first-rate object of ami?' 
England. Ambition is no exact calculator, 
itself does not calculate strictly when it gamei^ 
on Parliament. — Sivift 
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cccxxx. 

coniipt part of <the sect^of Epicurus, oi^v bor 
his name*, as tlie monkey did the cat's claw to 
he cliesnut out of the fire. — Swift 

cccxxxr. 

Base rivals, who4rue wif and merit hate, 
Cabalhng still >agsunst it with the g^at. 
Maliciously aspire to gain renown. 
By stahding up, and pulling others down. 
**' Dryden. 

cccxxxn. 

wr tne the man, who knows what life is, who 
Seath; and I'll show thee a prisoner who dreads 
;rty^9 — Sterne. 

^ cqcxxxin. 

lent men lock up their motives; letting familiars 
Jtey to their heart, as to their garden.— iS%m«^oiie. 

, CCCXXXIV. 

omah of fortune, being used to the handling of 
, speilds it judiciously: but a woman who gets the 
ind of money for the first time upon h6r niarriagc, 
ii a gust in spending it, that she throws it away 
reat profusion. — Johnson. 

CCCXXXV. 

infinitely little constitutes the infinite difference 
ks of art, and in the degrees of morals and reli- 
he greater rapidity, precision, and acuteness, with 
this is observed and determined, the more authen- 

the greater the observer. — Lavater. 

CCCXXXVI. 

n it, that from Whitsuntide to within three weeks 
istmas, — 'tis not lone*— -'tis like nothing; — ^but to 
vho know what deam is, and what havoc and de- 
m he can make, before a man can wheel about, 
ike a whole age. — Sterne* 

cccxxxvn. 

irewd observer once said, \hat Viv "w^iSV5Ss\"s ^^ 
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Streets of a slippery moming, one n%hdt flee 
good-natured people lived, oy the ashes thrc 
ice before the doors.— Fra7ikltn. 

cccxxxvnL 

He 18 rich whose income is more tlian lus 
and he is poor whose ^penses exceed his 
Bruyere, 

CCCXXXIX. 

L)ning is a hatefiil and accursed vipe. ^ "% 
men, nor have other tie upon one anodier, bu 
If we did but (hscover the horror and const 
it, we should pursue it with fire and sword 
justly than other crimes. — Montaigne, 

CCCXL. 

Injustice arises either from precipitation 01 
or from a mixture of both; the rapid and tl 
seldom just; the unjust wait either n6i at alJi, 
long.^^Lavater. 

CCCXLI. ^ 

My business has been to view, as oppor 
offered, every place in which mankind was 
but at card-tables, however brilliant, I h 
thought my visit lost, for I could know not 
company, but their clothes and their faces. - 

CCCXLH. 

I have known men, g^ssly injured in t 
depart pleased, at least silent, only because 
injured in good language, ruined in caresses 
wnile Uiey were struck under the fifth rib.— 

cccxLni. 

A sentence well couched, takes both th< 
the understanding. I love not those cart ro 
that are longer tfcoi the memory of man ca 
Feltham, 

CCCXLIV. 

I asked a gentleman the other day that it 
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iai'ver (at which acquisition he is out of counte- 
magining it may detract from some of his more 
i qualifications) to help me to something that 
I* him; bilt he excused hmiself, and blushing, told 
11 things he could never carve in his life; though 
5 proved upon him that he cuts up, disjoints, 
Mes, with mcomparable dexterity.— /^ecto/or. 



CCCXBV, 

mttkn is §Mit which is well defined, the happy 
rthought, oTiiproduct of imagination. — Dryaen. 

^ CCCXL^I. 

B^h tli|^ iwkt^on of the cart-wheel is so obvious, 
n$ so plain a tiling fbat the carman himself never 
>o^^ with wonder; yet afler Aristotle had taken 
f ihe difi^tul^ that occurred about it, this trivial 
eiK)n'has pe^lexed divers great wits, not only 
en, but mathematicians; and continues yet so to 
yle. 

cccxLvn. 

splay theeleast symptoms of learning, or to seem 
more than your footman, is become an offence 
lie rules of politeness, and is branded with the 
pedantry ami ill-breeding. The very sound of 
1 or a Grecian name, as the ladies call it, though 
n s^re perhaps harder by half, is enough to dis- 
the temper of a dozen countesses, and to strike 
assembly of fine gentlemen dumb with amaze- 
•B* Thornton. 

CCCXLVin. 

ame care anc^ toil that raise a dish of peas at 
as, would give bread to a whole family during 

CCCXLIX. ' 

I in his proposals for a Chamber of Fame, says, 
iws-writers wpt excluded, because they consider, 
it is a report which gives foundation to the fill- 
heir rha|)sodies, and not as it is iVvfi eovvnaSck&xv 
iquence «f good and evU actXoTts?* tVv^^e: «c<s 
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excepted against as justly a3 butcljters in case c 
death : their familiarity with the greatest names 1 
the delicacy of their regard, as dealing in bloo 
the lanii less tender of spiUing it. — Tai)fr. 

CCCL. 

Were a man not to marry a second time, it r 
concluded that his fii-st wife had given him a 
to marriage; but by taking a second wife, he ] 
highest compliment to the first, by showing 1 
made him so chappy as a mairied man^ that h< 
to be so a second time.— /oAw«dw. 

CCCLL 

Honour that is gained andDbroken upon anetl 
tlie quickest reflection, like diamonds cut W]^ 
and, therefore, let a man contend to e^cel any 
titors of his honour, in outshooting them, if he 
their own bow. — Lord Bacon, 

CCCLU. 

Justice is as strictly due between i\eighbour 
as between neighbour citizens. A hi^waym 
much a robber when he plunders in a g^g, j 
single; and a nation that makes an unjust war i 
great gang. — Franklin* 

CCCLIII. ' 

Acquaintance and experience avail more in 
one's fortune than wit ; we think of it too late, ai 
at last we resolve on it, we beg^ by those faull 
we have not always time to rectify; whence, ] 
it proceeds, that fortunes are so I'arely acquirec 
yere* * 

CCCLIV. 

The mere face-painter has little in common ^ 
poet; but, like the mere hist(»ian, copies what 
and minutely traces every feature,- and odd m^] 
otherwise with the men of invention ^nd desig 
from the many objects of nature, and not from 
cular one^ that those geniuses form the idea 
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Thus the best jtrtists are said to have been in- 
Ijje in studying the best statues: as esteeming 
better rule than the perfectest human bodies 
fford. And thus some considerable wits have 
^nded the best poems as preferable to tlie best 
1; and better teaching the truth of cliaracters and 
»f vaaiik&id.'-Shaftesburi/. 

< CCCLV. 

character of a decent, well-behaved gentleman- 
i, seema more easily attainable Iwa person of no 
uls or passions, than by one of greater genius 
•e volatility. It is there no niismanagement for 
ler to be chiefly ambitious of it. When a man's 
' does not enable him to entertain or animate 
pany, it is the best he can do to render himself 
ive, and to keep his tteeth clean: but the person 
. talents for discourse, and a passionate desire to 
conversation, ought to have ftiany improprieties 
, which in the other were unpardonable. A 
food nature would forgive the blunder of a coun- 
ire, who, through zeal to serve her with a glass 
, should involve his spurs in jier Brussels apron : 
ontrary, tiie fop (who, may, in some sense, use 
ds of Horace:— 

verura atqiie decent euro et rogo, et omnit in hoe tani) 

>e entitled to no pardon for such unaccountable 
uct. — ShenstoTie, 

CCCLVI. 

ng can be more destructive to ambition, and the 
for concjuest, than the true system of astronomy, 
poor thm^ is even the whole globe in compari- 
i the infimte extent of nature! — FarUenelie. 

CCCLVII. 

n who sets out in the world with real timidity 
idence, has notan equal chance in it; he will be 
iged, put by, or trampled upon. But to succeed^ 
•specially a young one, should l^ax^m^wOttea* 
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ness, steadiness, and intrepidity; with ^eiior mo 
and seeming* diffidence. He nftist modestly, bat 
lutely, assert his own rights and privileges, s^tm 
modOf hnt forttter in re. He should have an app 
frankness and openness, but with inward cauf 
closeness. All these things will dome by ^e 
and observing good company. — ChMerfi^td. 

cccLvm. < \u 

A cheerful temper, joined with hinocence, will 
beauty attractive, knowledge delightful, and wit 
natured. It will lighten sickness, poverty^ and 
tion; convert ignorance into an amiable sim^Ucit} 
fender deformity itself agreeable.-r«^d^wow. „ ,, 

CCCLIX. ^ 

Pride is nearly related to beggary and want, eith 
father or motber> and someftimes by both; atid to ; 
naturally, it very seldom happens among men to fa 
when all have enoujgh» invasions usually travelling 
north to south, that is to 8ay,from poverfy upon plei 
Swift. ' ' 

CCCLX. 

The real lineage and succes^on of wit,is plainly f 
ed in nature. — JShaftesbury. 

CCCLXI. 

It has been computed by some poHtical arithm«1 
that if every man and woman would work for four 
each day on sometlung useful, that labour would pr 
sufficient to procure all the necessaries and comfc 
life; want and misery would be banished out c 
world, and the rest oi the twenty-four hours mi§ 
leisure and pleasure. — FrankUn, 

cccLxn. 

A reserved man is in a continual conflict with t] 
cial part of his nature, and even grudges himse 
laugh into which he is sometimes betrayed. — Shej 

cccLxm. 

There is no object in nature and the world, w! 
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its good, useful, or amiable side. He who discovers 
that side first in inanimate things is sagacious; and he who 
discovels it in the animate, is Uberal. — Lavater. 

CCCLXIV. 

The pride of being first of a company is but too com- 
mon; but is very smy, and very prejudicial. Nothing 
in the world lets down a character more than that wrong 
turn. — Chesterfield, 

CCCLXV. 

As benevolence is the most sociable of all virtues, so 
it is of the largest extent; for there is not any man, ei- 
ther so gp^at or so little, but he is yet arable of £^ving 
and of receiving benefits. — Seneca, 

CCCLXVI. 

The premeditation of death is the premeditation of 
liberty; he who has learnt to die has forgot to serve.— 
Montaigne, 

CCCLXVII. 

^Rhyme the rudder is of verses, 

With which, like slups they steer their courses. 

Butler, 

cccLxym. 

vision is the art of seeing things invisible.«>«>/Sto2y]f. 

CCCLXIX. 

I have neither the scholar's melanchdy, which is emu- 
lation; ])pr the musician's, which is fantastical; nor the 
courtier's, which is proud; nor the soldier's, which is 
ambitious; nor the lawyer's, which is politic; nor the la- 
dy's, wluch is nice; nor the lover's, which is all these.-— 
^uxkspeare, 

CCCLXX. 

To raise a fortune, and especially a great fwtiune, a 
man must have a kind of wit; but it is neither the good 
nor the fine, the g^eat nor the sublime, the strong nor the 
delicate : I am at a loss to expl^n which it is; tliey who have 
experienced it, may probably help me out. — jBruyere, 

CCCLXXI. 

At the New Exchange they are eloqvi^Tv\. foi ^^^^s»X^1 
Vol. L G 
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cash, but in the city they ought with cash to supply their 
want of eloquence.— i^cc/flrfor. 

cccLxxn. 

He that makes himself famous bjr his elocjuence, jus- 
tice, or arms, illustrates his extraction, let it be never 
so mean; and gives inestimable reputation to his parents. 
We should never have heard of Soproniscus, but for 
his son, Socrates; nor of Ariosto ana Gryllus, if it had 
not been for Xenophon and Plato. — Seneca. 

cccLXxra. 

There is a cunning, which we in EnglanA call the 
turning of the cat in the paw; which is, when that which 
a man says to another, he lays it as if another had said it ta 
him. — Lord Bacon. 

CCCLXXIV. 

What scripture and all civilized nations teach con- 
cerning the crime of taking away another man's Ufe— 
is apphcable to the wickedness of a man's attempting to 
bereave himself of his own. He has no more right over 
it, than over that of others: and whatever false g^sses 
lutve been put upon it by men of bad heads or bad hearts 
— ^it is at the bottom a comptication of cowardice, and 
wickedness, and weakness^ — ^is one of the fatalest mis- 
takes desperation can hurry a man into. — Sterne. 

CCCLXXV. 

A game of jokes is composed partly of skill, mrtlyof 
chance; a man may be beat at times by one wiu^as not 
the tenth part of his wit — Johnson. 

CCCLXXVI. 

Our fiiend and we were invited abroad on a party of 
pleasure, which is to last for ever. His chair was ready 
nrst; and he is gone before us. We could not all con- 
vemently start together; and why should you and I be 
grieved at this, smce we are soon to follow, and know 
where to find hun ? — FrankUn on the Death of his brother. 

CCCLXXVir. 

Men of noble birth are noted to be envious towards 
new men when they rise; for the Oi'Sta.Tic^\s^X!et^^\iwsd 
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it IS like a deceit of the eye, that when otliers come on 
they think tliemselves go back. — Lord Boom, 

cccLxxvm. 

Nothing* that is not a real crkne makes a man appear 
so contemptible and litde in the eyes of the world as 
inconstancy, especially when it regards religion or party. 
In either m these cases, though a man perhaps does hut 
ills duty in changiAg his side, he not only makes him- 
self hated by those he left, but is seldom heartily es- 
teemed by those he qomes over to.'-~^ddison, 

CCCLXXIX. 

New9-hunters have ^reat leisure, with little thought; 
much petty ambition to bethought inteUigent, wi^out 
any ctther pretension than being able to communicate 
what they liave just learnt. The instruction and intel- 
%ence of fools is birt a minute bid when 'tis^livered.— 
Zimmerfnan. 

CCCLXXX. 

Every movement of the theatre by a sldlful poet is 
communicated, as it were, by ni^c to the spectators; 
who weep, tremble, resent, rejoice, and are inflamed 
with ^l the variety of passions which actuate the seve- 
ral personages of the drama.— fiiwne. 

CCCLXXXI. 

As to the hu^ness of being profound, it is ixdth writers 
as with wells; a person with good eyes may see to the 
bottom of the deepest, provided any water be there: and 
that olten, when there is nothii^ in the world at the bot- 
tom besides dryness and dirt; though it be but ayard and 
a half under ground, it shall pass, however, for wondrous 
deep, upon no wiser a reason than because it is won- 
drous dark. — Swift. 

cccLxxxn. 

The way to gain a good reputation is to endeavour 
to be what yoiT desire to appear. — Soaratefi, 

cccLXxxm. 

We might, peradventure, be less noisy and more pro- 
fitable in company, if at convenientlimea'we^OQai^i^ 
some of our articuhAe sound, and spoke V.o oxHcseises 
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viva voce when alone. For company is an extreme pro- 
vocative to fancy; and, like a hotbed in gardening, is 
apt to make our imaginations sprout too fast. But by 
the anticipating remedy of soliloquy, we may eifectu- 
ally provide against the inconvenience. — Shaftesbury. 

CCCLXXXIV. 

It is not necessary to be drunk one's self, to relish the 
wit of drunkenness. Do we not judge of the drunken 
wit of the dialogue between lago and Cas»o, (the most 
excellent in its kind,) when we are quite sober? "Wit 
is wit, by whatever means it is produced; and, if good, 
will appear so at all limes. I admit that the spirits are 
raised by drinking, as by the common participation of 
any pleasure : cock-fighting cr bear-baiting will raise the 
spu*its of a company, as dnnking does, though surely 
they will not improve conversation. I also admit, that 
there are some slug^sh men who are improved by drink- 
ing,as there are fruits which are not good till they are rot- 
ten: there are such men, but they are medlars.— -J^^n«o«. 

CCCLXXXV. 

That which has happened to one, may happen to 
every man: and therefore that excellent rule of our Sa- 
viour in acts of benevolence, as well as every thing else) 
should govern us; *<that whatsoever ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye also unto them." — Sterne. 

CCCLXXXVI, 'J 

Horace appears in good humour while he censures,, 
and therefore his censure has the more weight, as smW 

?osed to proceed from judgment, not from passion.^ 

cccLXxxvn. = 

Time's glory is to calm contending kings, ^ 

To unmask falsehood, and bring truth to ligj^ 

To stamp the seal of time on a^d things. 
To wake the morn, and sentmel the night,^ 
To wrong the wronger, till he render ngli^ 

S1^ 

cccLxxxvni. 

A man that is out of humour when an r 
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breaks in upon him, and does iiot care for sacri- 

\^ an afternoon to any d^nce comer; that will be 

;r of his own time and pursuer of his own incUna- 

IS, makes but a very unsociable fig^ure in this4ife. — 

CCCLXXXIX. 

Such as are in immediate fear of lo^ng their estates, 
of banishment, or of slavery, live in perpetual ang^uish, 
and lose all appetite and repose; whereas, such as are 
actually poor, slaves, and exdes, oftimes live as merrily 
as men in a better condition; and so many people, who, 
impatient of the perpetual alarms of fear, nave handed 
and drowned themselves, give us sufficiently to under- 
stand, that it is more importunate and insupportable 
than death itself. — Montaigne. 

CC€XC. 

Real friendship is a slow grower; and never thrives 
unless engrailed upon a stock of known and recipro- 
cjd merit — Chesterfield, 

CCCXCI. 

It passes in the world for greatness of mind, to be 
perpetually giving and loading people with bounties: 
but it is one thing to know how to give, and another 
thing to know how to keep. Give me a heart that is 
easy and open, but I will have no holes in it; let it be 
bountiful with jud^ent; but I will have nothing run 
out of it if I know it. — Seneca. 

CCCXCII. 

If it be necessary, as the case is with some barren wits, 
to take in tjie thoughts of others in order to draw forth 
their own, as dry pumps will not play till water is thrown 
into them; in that necessity, I would reconmiend some of 
the approved standard autliors of antiquity for your pe- 
rusal, as a poet and a wit; because maggdts being what 
you look for, yovL will find they abound in good old 
auth<»s, as in nch old cheese, not in the new; and for 
that reason you must have the classics, especially the 
most worm-eaten of them, oflen m yoMx Wcv^. "fe^^J^ 

o2 
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with this caution, that you are not to use Uiose a 
as unlucky lads do their old fathers, and make i 
science of picking their pockets and pillaging 
Your business is not to steal firom them, but to ii 
upon them, and make their sentiments your own 
is an effect of great judgment; and thoug;h d 
yet very possible without the scurvy imputation < 
mg; for I humbly conceive, though I light my 
at my neighbour's* fire, that does not alter the pr 
or nnoke me wick, the wax, or the flame, or tnc 
candle less my own. — Smft. 

cccxcni. 

Fleet-street has a veiy animated appearance 
think the full tide of human existence is at Charini 
•'•-Johnson. ' 

CCCXCIV. 
•;How many are like those trees, which being 
tall and well grown, are transplanted into gardens 
surprise of those who behold them in those fine 
where they never saw them grow, and who kn 
ther their be^nning nor progress. — Bruyere. 

cccxcy. 

Every medicine is an innovation, and he that 
apply new remedies must expect new evils; for 
the greatest innovator; and if time of course alte: 
to the worse, and wisdom and counsel shall n* 
them to the better, what shall be the end? — Lord 

CCCXCVL 
It is a short step from modesty to humility 
shoiter one from vanity to folly, and from weal 
falsehood.-*Z)ava^. 

cccxcvn. 

People will, in a great degree, and not withe 
son, form their opinion of you, upon that whii 
have of your friends; and there is a Spanish ] 
which says, very justly, * Tell me with whom y 
and IwiUteU vou who you are," One may fairly t 
that a man who makes a kn^ve or fool of hia 
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has something very bad to do or conceal. But at the 
same time that you carefully decline the friendship of 
knaves and fools, if it can be called friendship, there is - 
no occasion to make either. of them your enemies, wan- 
tonly and unprovoked: for they are numerous bodies; 
and I would rather choose a secure neutrality, than an 
alliance of war, with either of them* — Cheaterfidd. 

cccxcvm. 

He that will g^ve himself to aU manner of ways to get 
money, may be rich; so he that lets fly all he knows or 
thinks, may by chance be satirically witty. Honesty 
sometimes keeps a man from growing rich, and civili- 
ty firom being witty. — Selden. 

CCCXCIX. 

Some men use no other means to acquire respect, 
than by insisting on it; and it sometimes answers their 
purpose, as it does a highwayman's in regard to money. 
— Skenstone. 

CCCC. 

Those who lose nothing when they lose all, are tlie 
most deplorable of morbus; and those who gsdn no- 
thing when they gain the most, deserve the greatest 
portion of pity. — Zimmerman. 

CCCCI. 

Prejudice may be considered as a continual false 
medium of viewing things, for prejudiced persons not 
only never speak well, but also never think well of 
those whom they disHke, and the whole character and 
conduct is conadered with an eye to that particular 
thing which offends them.— ^u^/^. 

ccccn. 

In, comedy, the plot turns on marriage; in tragedy, it 
tarns on murder. The whole intrigue, in the one and 
the other, turns on this grand event; will they marry? 
wfll they not mahy? wul they murder? will they not 
murder? There will be a marriage; there will be uvva- 
der; and this forms act the first There "wW\ be tvo -roai- 
riage J there will be no murder; and this gvveab\sV^v\o w^\. 
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the second. A new mode of manying and of murdei3| 
is prepared for the third act A new difficulty impe 
the marriage or the murder, which the fourth act _^ 
cusses. At last, the marriage and the murder are effect^ 
ed for the benefit of the last act. — Bosaeau. 

ccccin. 

To be flattered is grateful, even when we know that 
our praises are not believed by those who pronounce 
them; for they prove at least our power, and show that 
our favour is valued, since it is purchased by the mean- 
ness of falsehood. — Johnson. 

CCCCIV. 

Some men make it a case of conscience whether a 
man may have a pigeon-house? because his jjigeons eat 
other folks' com. But there is no such thing as con- 
science in the business; the matter is, whether he be a 
man of such quality that the state allows him to have a 
dove-house. If so, tliere's an end of the business, his pi- 
geons have a right to eat where they please themselves. 
— Selden. 

ccccv. 

Look out of your door — ^take notice of that man; see 
what disquietude, intriguing, and shifting, he is content 
to go through, merely to be thought a man of plain deal- 
ing: three grains of honesty w^ould save him all this trou- 
ble : — alas ! he has them not. — Sterne. 

CCCC^I. 

The web of our life is of a mingled yam, good and ill 
together: our virtues would be proud if oui" faults 
whipped them not; and our crimes would despiur, if 
they were not cherished by our virtues. — Shakspeare. 

ccccvn. 

The embroiderer and confectioner would be super- 
fluous, they would have no vent for their dehcacies and 
finery, were we modest and temperate: courts would be 
deserts, and kings unattended, ii we were void of vanity 
and interest. Men are willing to be slaves in one place, 
to lord it in another. It seems as if a proud imperious 
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I there given by wholesale to the gi-eat ones, for 
D retail in their provinces. They do exactly what 
! with reg^ard to them, they are apes of majesty. — 
t. 

ccccvin. 

rence, before company, is the genteelest kind 
.ery. The flattery of epistle's aflects one less, as 
jmot be shown without an appearance of vanity. 
y of the verbal kind is gross. In short, applause 
K> coarse a nature to be swallowed in the gross, 
the extract or tincture be ever so agreeable. — 
yne. 

CCCCIX. 
in shall see, where there is a house full of children, 
two of the eldest respected, and the youngest 
^ntons; but in the miost, some that are as it were 
en, who, many times, nevertheless, prove the 
The illiberality of parents, in allowance towards 
lildren, is a harmful error, and makes them base; 
its them with shifls; makes them sort with mean 
ly; and makes them surfeit more when they 
:0 plenty: and therefore the proof is best when 
eep their authority towards their children, but 
ir purse. — Lord Baxxm. 

ccccx. 

rtain sdr of pleasantry and humour, which prevails 
lays in the rashionable world, gives a son the as- 
; to tell his father, he has livea too long; and a 
i the privilege of talking of his second wife be- 
» first. But let the airy gentleman, who makes 
Id with others, retire a while out of company, and 
ce dares tell himself his wishes. — Shaftesbury. 

CCCCXI. 

^nce exists by the vanity of opulence: the vanity 
erty is gratifymg; but its priae is death to the 
es of the earth. — Zimmerman. 

ccccxn. 

rtship is a fine bowling-g^en turf, aW gaJXcs^vw^ 
and sweet'heartingy a sunshine hoUd«y Vxv «v»xv- 
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mer time; But when once through mati 
pike, the weather becomes wintry, and « 
are seized with a cold agiush fit, to whid 
give the name of indifference. Courtship i 
running footman, but seldom stays to » 
ing thrown; it is too often carried awa\ 
grand preservatives of matrimonial friend 
and gratitude. There is also another di 
morUl to the honev-moon; 'tis what the 
times are seized witi, and the college of p 
it sullenness. This distemper generally ani 
ill-conditioned speech, with which the 1 
hurt; who then, leaning on her elbow up- 
fast table, her cheek resting upon the palnc 
her eyes fixed earnestly upon the fire, hei 
tat-too time; — ^^e husband in the mean wl 
lips, pulUng down lus ruffles, stamping ab* 
and looking at his lady like the devil. At 1 
ly demands of her, " What's the matter ^ 
dam ?" The lady mildly replies — * * Nothir 
is it you do mean, madam?" — " Nothin 
would you make me, madam?" — " Nothin 
is it I have done to you, madam?" — " O — 
And this quarrel arose as they sat at break 
very innocently observed, ** She beheved 
made with Thames water." The husband 
tradiction insisted upon it that the tea-ke* 
out of the New river. — G. A. Stevens. 

ccccxni. 

People may be taken in once, who inu 
author is greater in private life than other i 
mon parts require uncommon opportunitie 
ertion. — Johnson. 

CCCCXIV. 

Supposing the body of the earth were a 

ball of^the nnest sand, and that a single gn 

of this sand should be annihilated every th 

Supposing then that you had it in your cho 

pjr all the whi|e this prodigiOMs icvaas of ^ 

suming, by thds slow method, uiv^iV^«e> 
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of it left, on ctmdition you were to be miserable for ever 
after; or supposing that you might be happy for ever 
after, on condition you would be miserable until the 
whole mass of sand were thus annihilated, at the rate of 
one sand in a thousand years: which of these two cases 
would you make your choice? — Swift. 

ccccxv. 

If we take a general view of the world, we shall find 
that a great deal of virtue, at least outward appearance 
of it, is not so much from any fixed principle as the ter- 
ror of what the world will say, and the Hberty it will take 
upon the occa^ons we shall ^ve. — Sterne. 

CCCCXVI. 

Prejudice is an equivocal term; and may as well mean 
ri|;^ht opinions taken upon trust, and deeply rooted in the 
mind, as false and absiu^ opinions so denved, and grown 
into it.^ — Hurd. 

ccccxvn. 

Present time and fiiture may be considered as rivals; 
and he who solicits the one, must expect to be discoun- 
tenanced by the other. — Sir Joshua Meynolds. 

ccccxvm. 

There is nothing so disagreeable in works of humour, 
as an insipid, unsupported vivacity, the very husks of 
drolleiy, bottled small beer, a man out riding his horse, 
lewdness and impotence, a fiery actor in a phlegmatic 
scene, an illiterate and stupid preacher discoursing upon 
Urim and Thummim, and beating the pulpit cushion in 
such a manner, as though he would make the dust and 
the truth fly out of it at once. — Shenstone. 

CCCCXIX. 

She that has once demanded a settlement has allowed 
the importance, of fortune; and when she cannot show 
pecuniary merit, why should she think her cheapener 
obliged to purchase? — Johnson. 

ccccxx. 

The pretence of public good, is a cheat tYval-wSLe^^^ 
pate in the worldj mough so often 9b\yB^d byiSV tb«^» 
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that I wonder the good do not grow ashamed to use it 
any longer. — Sir W. Thnple. 

CCCCXXI. 

No one who was ever so little a wWle an inspector, 
could fail of becoming acquainted with his own heart. 
And, what was of singular note in these magical glasses, 
it would happen, that by constant and long inspection, 
the parties accustomed to the practice would acquire a 
peculiar speculative habit; so as virtually to cany about 
with them a sort of pocket mirror, always ready and in 
use. — Shaftesbury, 

CCCCXXII. 

A man has no more right to say an uncivil thing, than 
to act one; no more right to say a rude thing to another, 
than to knock him down.— Jb%7i«ora. 

ccccxxm. 

A generous, a brave, a noble deed, performed by an 
adversary, commands our approbation; while in its con- 
sequences it may be acknowledged prejudicial to our 
particular interest.— ^am€. 

CCCCXXIV. 

Happiness is the perpetual possesion of being well de- 
ceived; for 'tis manifest what mighty advantages fiction 
has over truth; and the reason is at our elbow, becsluse 
imagination can build nobler scenes and produce more 
wonderful revolutions tlum fortune or nature will be at 
the expense to furnish. — Swift 

ccccxxv. 

He that hath a scrupulous conscience is like a horse 
that is not well weighed; he starts at every bird that flies 
out of the hedge. — Selden. 

CCCCXXVI. 

Such is the emptiness of hirnian enjojonent, that we 
are always impatient of the present Attainment is fol- 
lowed by neglect, and possession by disgust, and the ma- 
Ucious remark of the Greek epigrammatist on marriage, 
may be applied to every other course of ^fe^ that its two 
days of happiness are tlxe toX wid\)bftAaa^---J<>^^^<^»»"-' 
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ccccxxvn. 

The honour of a maid is her n»me; and no legacy is so 
rich as honesty. — Shakspeare, 

ccccxxvm. 

I would go fifty miles on foot to kiss the hand of that 
man whose ^nerous heart will s^ve up the reins of his 
imagination mto his author's hands — ^be pleased he knows 
not why, and cares not wherefore. — Sterne, 

CCCCXXIX. 

The prodigal robs his heir, the ndser robs himself. 
The middle way is, justice to ourselves and others. — 
Mfwiert* 

ccccxxx. 

There is no game so small, wherein from my own bo- 
som naturaEy, and without study or endeavour, I have 
not an extreme aversion for deceit I shuffle and cut, 
and make as much clatter with the cards, and keep as 
strict an account for ferthings, as if it were for double 
pistoles; when winning or losing against my wife and 
daughter is indifferent to me, as when I p^y in p^ood 
earnest with others for the roundest sums. — Jmntmgne, 

CCCCXXXI. 

There is not so poor a book in the world, that would 
not be a prodigious effort, were it wrought out entirely 
by a single mind, without the sdd of prior investigators. 
-Johnson, 

CCCCXXXII. 
Purblind to poverty the worldhng goes, 
And scarce sees rags a^ mch beyond his nose. 
But from a crowd can single out his grace. 
And cringe and creep to fools who strut in lace. 

CkurckiU. 

coccxxxni. 

lYho is there that must not be convinced, he is but a 
lueless person, though he has never so many good qua> 
Ijties, and never such an extracn-dinary ment-, wVxexv^vei. 
GOBSidets that at his death he leaves a vroiVd ^An.^^^^ 

Vox. L H 
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not miss him, and where such numbers are ready to soj^" 
ply his place? — Bruyere. 

CCCCXXXIV. 

Eveiy g^at genius seems to ride upon mankind, like 
P3rrrhus on lus elephant; and the way to have the abso^ 
lute ascendant of your resty nag, and to keep your seat, 
is, at your first mounting, to aJBTord him the whip and 
spurs plentifully; after which you may travel the rest of 
the day with g^reat alacrity. Once kick the world, and 
the world and you live together at a reasonable good un- 
derstanding. — Swift 

ccccxxxv. 

I see some who are mightily given to study, pore, and 
comment upon their almanacs, and produce them for 
au^ority when any thing has fallen out pat: though it 
is hsurdly possible, but mat these well-wishers to the 
mathematics, in saying so much, must sometimes stumble 
upon some truth amongst an infinite number of lies.-** 
mmtaignc. 

CCCCXXXVI. 

^What so foolish as the chase of fame? 

How vain the prize! how impotent our aam! 
For what are men who grasp at praise sublime. 
But bubbles on the rapid stream of time. 
That rise and fall, that swell," and aire no more. 
Bom, and forgot, ten thousand in an hour. 

Young. 

ccccxxxvn. 

If envy, like anger, did not bum itself in its own fire, 
and consume and destroy those persons it possesses, be- 
fore it can destroy those it wishes worst to, it would set 
the whole world on fire, and leave the nK)st excdlent 
persons the most miserable. — Lord Clarendon, 

ccccxxxym. 

The ordinary method of making a tragic hero, is to 
clap a hu^ plume of feathers upon his head, which rises 
so veij high, that there is often a greater length from 
his ohm to the top of his head^ than to the sole of his foot. 
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For my part, when I see a man uttering his complaints 
under such a mountain of feathers, I am apt to look upon 
him rather as an unfortunate lunatic than a distressed 
hero. — Jiddison. 

ccccxxxrx. 

"Who thinks that fortune cannot change her mind. 

Prepares a dreadful jest for all mankmd. 

Ana who stands safest? tell me is it he 

That spreads, and swells, in pufF'd prosperity? 

Or, blest with little, whose preventmg care 

In peace provides iit arms against a war. 

Pope, 
CCCCXL. 
A proper secrecy is the only mystery of able men; 
mystery is the only secrecy of weak and cunning ones. 
--^heierfield. 

CCCCXU. 
I shall set down at length the genealogical table of 
Vfiise Humour, and at the same time, place beside it the 
genealogy of True Humour, that the reader may at one 
view behold their different pedigrees and relation: — 
I'alsehood. Truth, 

Nonsense. Good Sense. 

I^nzy. ^Laughter. Wit. Mirth. 

False Humour. True Humour. 

Addison. 
CCCCXUI. 
As the most fermenting in a vessel works up to the top 
"whatever it has in the bottom, so wine in those who have 
li^snlL beyond the measure, vents the most inward se- 
^iiMs. — MmUdgne. 
: CCCCXLUI. 

"WL fop, who admires his person in a glass, soon enters 
llo a resolution of making his fortune by it, not ques- 
aning but every woman that falls in his way wUl do him 
I much justice as himself. — Hughes, 

CCCCXLIV. 

Vith what, O Codrus! is thy fancy SKat> 
. "The Sower of learning and the bloom o? vrW. 
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Thy gaudy shelves with crimson bindings glow. 

And Epictetusis a perfect beau. 

How fit for thee bound up in crimson too. 

Gilt, and like them devoted to the view? 

Thy books are furniture. Methinks 'tis hard 

That science ^lould be purchas'd by the ystrd^ 

And Tonson tum'd upholsterer, send home 

The g^ded leather to fit up thy room. 

Not in his author's liveries alone 

Is Codrus' eru(Ut;e ambition shown. 

E^tions various, at high prices bought, 

Inform the world what Codrus would be thought;- 

And to this cost, anoth<sr must succeed. 

To pay a sage, who mys that he can read. 

Who titles knows, and indexes has seen; 

But leaves to what hes between. 

Of pompous books who shuns the proud expense. 
And humbly is contented with their sense. 

Young. 
CCCCXLV. 
A newsmonger is a retailer of rumour, that tak^s up 
upon trustj and sells as cheap as he buys. He deals in a 
commodity that will not keep : for if it ht not fresh it lies 
upon his hands, and will yield nothing. True or &lse it 
is aU one to him; for novelty being the grace of both, a 
truth grows stale as soon as a lie: and as a slight suit 
will la^ as well as a better while the fashion holds, a lie 
serves as well as truth till new ones come up. He is 
little concerned whether it be g^ood or bad, for that doe& 
not make it more or less news; and if there be any ^^* 
ference, he loves the bad best, because it is said to coiiae 
soonest; for he would willingly bear his share^ in any 
public calamity to have the pleasure of hearing and 
telling it. He telb news, as men do money, wim hia 
fingers; for he assures them it comes from very good 
hands. The whole bunness of his life is like that of a 
spaniel, to fetch and carry news; and when he does it 
well he is clapt on the back, and fed for it: for he does 
not take to it altogether like a gentleman, for his plea- 
swre; but when he lights on a considerable parcel of 
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news, he knows where to put it off for a dinner, and 
Quarter himself upon it, until he has eaten it out; and by 
uiis means he drives a trade, by retrieving the first news 
to truck it for the first jneat in season; and, like the old 
Roman luxury, ransacks all seas and lands to please his 
palate. — Butler. 

CCCCXLVI. 

it is curious to observe how the nature of truth may 
be chan&^d by the garb it wears; softened to the admo- 
nition of friendship, or soured into the severity of re- 
proof; yet this severity may be useful to some tempers; 
it somewhat resembles a file, disagreeable in its opera- 
tions, but hard metal may be the brighter |br it. — Mac- 
keneie, 

ccccxLvn. 

Spite of all the fools that pride has made, 

'Tis not on man a useless burthen laid; 

Pride has ennobled some, and some disgraced; 

It hurts not in itself, but as 'tis placed; 

When right, its view knows none but virtue's bound; 

When wrong, it scarcely looks one inch around. 

StilUngfleet. 

ccccxLvm. 

In civilized society, external advantages make us more 
respected. A man with a good coat upon his back meets 
with a better reception than he who has a bad one. You 
may analyse this, and say, what is there in it? But that 
will avail you notiiing, for it is a part of a general system. 
|*ound St. Paul's church into atoms, and consider any 
single atom; it is, to be sure, good for nothing: but put 
ail these atoms together, and you have St. Paul's church, 
^o it is with human felicity, which is made up of many 
inn'edients, each of which may be shown to be very insig- 
nificant. — Johnson. 

CCCCXLIX. 

. Epicurus says • gratitude is a virtue that has commonly 
profit annexed to it.' And where is the virtue, say I, 
that has not? But still the virtue is to be valued for it- 
self, a^d not for the profit that atttnda \\,.— Seafcta. 

h2 
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CCCCL. 

Fools with bookish knowledge, are children with 
edged weapons; they hurt themselves, and put others 
in pain. — Un demiaganjamt est plus sot qu*un ignorant,*^ 
Zimmermim. 

CCCCLI. 

A man should never be ashamed to own he has been 
in the wrong, which is but saying in other words, thaJ; 
he is wiser to-day than he was yesterday. — Pope. 

CCCCUI. 

By the unprincipled facihty of chan^g the state as 
often, and as much, and in as many ways as there are 
floating fancies or fashions, the whole chiun and conti- 
nuity of the commonwealth would be broken. No one 
generation could link with the other. Men would be- 
come little better than the flies of a summer. — Burke. 

ccccLm. 

As a man when he is once imprisoned for debt, finds 
that every creditor immediately brings his action agsdnst 
liim, and joins to keep him in ruinous captivity; »o when 
any discontent seriously seizes on the human mind, all 
other perturbations instantiy set upon it; and thein like a 
lame dog, or a broken-winged goose, the unhajppy pa- 
tient droops and pines away, and is brought at lasit to the 
ill habit or malady of melancholy itself. — Burton. 

CCCCLIV. 

'Tis the trial of a man to see if he will change his side; 
and if he be so weak as to change Once, he will change 
again. Your country fellows have a way to try a man if 
he be weak in the hams, by coming behind him and giving 
him a blow unawares: if he bend once, he will bend 
again. — Selden, 

CCCCLV. 

When a man of sense happens to be in that disagree- 
ble ^tuation, in which he is obliged to ask himself moi^ 
than once. What shall I doP he will answer, Nothinlr 
When his reason points out to him no good way, oaf 
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»ne less bad than the other, he will stop short, 
fop light. A Uttle busy mind runs on at all 
lUst be doing, and, like a blind horse, fears no 
because he sees none. — Chesterfield. 

CCCCLVI. 

tpaper is the history of the world for one day. 
ustory of that world in which we now Uve, and 
I are consequently more concerned than with 
ch have passed away, and exist only in remem- 
lough, to check us in our too fond love of it, 
3nsider, that the present, likewise, will soon be 
take its place in the repoatories of the dead. — 
€fme. 

ccccLvn. 

Subtile wights (so blind are mortal men, 
[i satire couch them with her keenest pen) 
IT will hang out a solemn face, 
off nonsense with the better grace; 
lars with some hero's head make bold, , 
>us mark! where pins are to be sold, 
t's the bent brow, or neck in thought reclin'd? 
y's wisdom to conceal the mind, 
of sense can artifice disdain, 
1 of wealth may venture to g^ plsdn; 
this truth eternal ne'er forgot, 
ity *s a cover for a sot. 
lie fool when I behold the screen; 
the wise man's interest to be seen. 

Youngs Love of Fame. 

ccccLvin. 

aemy is made more fierce by our flight, so pain 
)ud to see us truckle under it She will sur- 
on much better terms to those who make head 
X, In retiring and giving ground, we invite 
upon ourselves the ruin that threatens us. — 
e. 

ccccux. 

lyhave hot enemies without having a wansv 
It not a fervid friend without «i VsivUet etveros 
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The qualities of your friends will be those of your ene- 
mies: cold Mends, cold enemies; half friends, half ene- 
mies; fervid enemies, warm friends. — Lavater. 

CCCCLX. 

The arts and sciences, Uke some plants, require a fresh 
soil; and however rich the land may be, and however you 
may recruit it by art or care, it will never, when once 
eithausted, produce any thing that is perfect or finished 
in the kind. — Hume. 

CCCCLXI. 

They who are great talkers in company, have never 
been any talkers by themselves, nor used to private dis- 
cussions of our home rerimen. For which reason their 
froth abounds. Nor can they discharge any thing without 
some mixture of it. But when they carrjr their attempts 
beyond ordinary discourse, and would nse to the capa* 
city of authors, the case grows worse with them. Their 
page can carry none of the advantages of their person. 
They can no way bring into paper those airs they give 
themselves in discourse. — Shaftesbury, 

ceccLxu. 

The delusive itch for slander, too common in all ranks 
of people, whether to gratify a little ungenerous resent- 
ment: — whether oftener out of a principle of levelling, 
from a narrowness and poverty of soul, ever impatient of 
merit and superiority in others; whether a mean ambi- 
tion, or the insatiate lust of being witty, (a talent in 
which ill-nature and malice are no ingredients;) — or, 
lastly, whether from a natural cruelty of disposition, ab- 
stracted from all views and con^derations of self: to 
which one, or whether to all jointly, we are indebted for 
this contagious malady; thus much is certain, from what- 
ever seeds it springs, the growth and progress of it are 
as destructive to, as they are unbecoming, a civilized 
people. — Sterne. 

ccccLxin. 

— —-In love, scorn is bought with groans; coy looks. 
With heart-sore aghs; one fading moment's ir.irlh, 
AVith twenty watchful, weary, tedious niffhts: 

i 
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If haply won, perhaps a hapless gajji; 

If lost, why iben a CTievous labour won^ 

However, but a fol w bought with wit. 

Or else a wit, by folly vanquidied. 

Shak^eare, 
CCCCLXIV. 

Wit is its own remedy. liberty and commerce bring 
it to its true standard. The only danger is the laying an 
«mbatgo. The same thin^ lu^pensliere as in the case 
of tra&: imporations and restrictions reduce it to a low 
ebb; for nothmg is so advantageous to it as a free port — 
Shaftesbury, 

CCCCLXV. 

Estates are now almost as frequently made over by 
whist and hazard, as by de^ds and settlements; and the 
chariots of many of our nobility may be said (like Bas- 
set's in the play) to roll upon the fcur aces. — Cormois- 
8eur, 

CCCCLXVI. 

I am living fast to see the time when a book that misses 
its tide, shafl be neglected, as the moon by day, or like 
mackerel a week after the season. — Swift. 

CCCCLXVii. 

I have known stories from the mouth of a man of very 
great quaUty, otherwbe very pleasant in themselves, be- 
come veiy troublesmne, by being a hundred times re- 
peated over and over 9gBm.~^Moniaigne» 

ccecLxvm. 

Behold the original and primitive nobility of all those 
great persons, who are too proud now, not only to till the 
gnmnd, but almodt to tread upon it. We may talk what 
we please of lilies, and lions rampant, and spread eagles, 
hi fields cPor or d'argent; but if heraldry were guided by 
reason, a plough in a field arable would be the most no- 
ble in ancient arms. — Cowley, 

CCCCLXIX. 

He that has no friend and no enemy ia one oi Vke >iv3\- 
gar; and witibout talents, powers, or energy. — Ixroater 
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CCCCLXX. 

He that visits the »ck, in hopes of i 
be never so friendly in all other cases, 
in this to be no betterthan a raven, tha 
sheep only to peck out its eyes. — Sefu 

CCCCLXXI. 

The best way to prove the cleames 
by showing its faults; as when a stre 
dirt at the bottom, it convinces us of 
and purity of the water.— Pope. 

ccccLxxn. 

Ignorance of the law excuses no mar 
know the law, but because 'tis an e 
T^ plead, and no man can teU how t 
Sdden* 

CCCCLXXm. 

Poor wine at the table of a rich host 
out an apology. Uri>anity ushers in 
no apology, and g^ves a zest to the won 
merman. 

CCCCLXXIV. 

If a fool knows a secret, he tells it 
fool; if a knave knows on^he tells it ' 
interest to tell it. But wom^n and yo 
apt to tell what secrets they know, fi 
having been trusted. Trust none of 
you can help it — Chesterfield* 

CCCCLXXV. 

There is an oblique way of reprool 
the sharpness of it; and an addrcss i 
makes it ag^eable, though never so gr" 
terers, the most slulful is he who can < 
without saying any thing which argu< 
your sake. — Pope. 

CGCCLXXVI. 

A knowledge of the world is, no dc 
an actor, and he must therefore take hi 
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_ there is no other introduction into the best company 
It by meriting a place in it^ and as for vulgar fellow- 
ships and connexions, where a nmn is to act the pieO' 
tmi fdlow and set the table in a roar, if he has not 
the spirit and discretion to decline them, he will soon 
find his professional talents sacrificed to his convivial 
ones; if he does not reserve all his exertions for his 
art, nature must sink under double duty, and the most 
' that he can obtain in return will be pity.— Cu7»6erila9u/. 

ccccLxxvn. 

In malice to proud wits, some proudly lull 
Their peevisn reason, vain of being dull; 
When some home joke has stung their solemn souls, 
In vengeance they determine— to be fools; 
,Thro' ipleen, that httle nature g^ve, make less. 
Quite zealous in the ways of heaviness; 
To lumps inanimate a fondness take. 
And disinherit sons that are awake. 
These, when their utmost venom they would spit. 
Most barbarously tell you—" he's a wit," 
Poor negroes, thus to show tlieir buminff spite. 
To Cacodaemons, say, they're dev'lish white. 

Young. 

ccccLxxvra. 

The utmost tliat can be achieved, or I think pretend- 
ed, by any rules in tlie art of poetry, is but to hinder 
jome men from being very ill poets, but not to make 
iny man a very good one. — Sir JV. Temple. 

CCCCLXXIX. 

An extemporaneous poet is to be judged as we judge 
. race-horse; not by the g^raceiiilness of his motion, 
rut the time he takes to finish his course. The best 
Btic on earth may err in determining his precise de- 
ree of merit, if he have neither a stop-watch m his hand, 
or a clock within his hearing. — Shmstone. 

CCCCLXXX. 
Some men relate what they think, as what tikc^ k.t«w s 
dme men of confused memories, and \vB>a\\A3k3Bi2L Vwwi<s»\- 
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racy, ascribe to one man what belongs to another; a 
some talk on without thought or care. A few men a 
sufficient to broach falsehoods, which are afterwards : 
nocently diffused by succesave relaters. — hfmson. 

CCCCLXXXI. 

Man is the merriest species of the creation, all abo 
and below him are serious. He sees things in a dif! 
rent li^t firom other beings, and finds his mirth arisii 
from objects that periiaps cause something like pi^ 
displeasure in higher natures. Laughter is inaeea 
very good counterpoise to the spleen; and it seems b 
reasonable that we should be capable of receiving j< 
from what is no real good to us, since we can recei' 
grief from what is no real evil. — Mdiaon* 

ccccLxxxn. 

How safe is treason, and how sacred ill. 

When none can sin a^nst the people's will; 

Where crowds can wmk, and no offence be kiiow 

Since in another's guilt ^ey find their own! 

Dryden, 
CCCCLXXXm. 
Love seizes on us suddenly, without giving wamin 
and our disposition or our weakness favours the surpris 
one look, one ^^lance from the fair, fixes and determin 
us. Friendship, on the contrary, is a long time, in fon 
in^, it is of slow growth, through many tmls and mont 
ot familiarity. How much wit, good nature, indulge 
cies, how many good offices and civilities are require 
among fiiends to accomplish in some years, what a lo\ 
ly face, or a fine hand does in a minute?— ^^ruyere. 

CCCCLXXXIV. 

All human race would fain be ¥dts. 
And millions miss for one that hits: 
Young^s universal passion^ pride, 
Was never known to spread so wide. 
Say, Britain! could you ever boast 
Three poets in an age at most^ 
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Oi:yii.,chilling cliinate haitUy bears 
A kfng of bays in fifly yq^. 
While every fool his claim aUeges, 
As if it grew in common hedges. 

Swift. 
CCCCLXXXV. 
It would not be anuss, if an old bachdor, who lives, 
in contempt of matrimon)^, were oblig^ to g^ve a por- 
tion to an old maid who is willing to enter into it. — 
Tkler, 

CCCCLXXXVI. 
Let wits, like spiders, from the tortur'd brain 
Tine-draw the critic web with curious pmi; 
The gpds — a kindness I with thanks must pay. 
Have Ibrmed me of a coarser kind of clay; 
Nor stung with envy, nor with spleen diseased, 
A poor mill creature stiU with nature pleas'd: 
Hence to thy praises, Garrick, I agree. 
And pleas'd with nature must be pleased with thee. 

ChurchiWa Boedad. 

ccccLxxxvn. 

If words be a lie without reservation, they are so with 
it: for this does not alter the words themselves; nor the 
meanuig of the words; nor the purpose of him who de- 
livers them. — Bishop Taylor, 

ccccLxxxvm. 

How hard soe'er it be to bridle wit, 
Yet memory oft no less requires the bit. 
How man^ hurried by its force away. 
For ever m the land of gossips stray! 
Usurp the province of the nurse to lull. 
Without her privilege of being dull ! 
Tales upon tales they raise ten stories high. 
Without regard to use or symmetry. 

S^iUingJleet. 

CCCCLXXXIX. 

All the virtues that have been ever in manldxvd «s^^ 
be counted upon a few fingers, buX \x« to\SaR» «sA 'W^^ | 
Vol. I. I } 
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Lte innumerable, and time adds hourly to the heap. The 
itmost a poor poet can do, is to g«t by heart a list of the 
'cardinal virtues, and deal them with ids utmost liberali« 
y to his hero or his patron: he may ring* the changes as 
ar as it will go, and vary lus phrases till he has &ked 
ound; but the reader quickly finds it is all pork with 
, little variety of sauce: for there is no inventmg terms 
fart beyond our ideas; and when ideas are exhausted, 
erms of art must be so too. — Sudft 

ccccxc. 

The nature of Wit is to have its operation prompj and 
udden, and that of judgment to have it more deliberate 
nd more slowi but he who remains totally silent for 
^ant of leisure to prepare himself to speak well, and he 
Iso whom leisure does no ways benefit to better speak- 
tig, are equally unhappy. — Montaigne, 

CCCCXCI. 

Conceit and confidence are both of them cheats; the 
irst always imposes on itself, the second frequently de- 
rives others too. — Zimmerman. 

CCCCXCU. 
When I see tlie spirit of liberty in action, I see a strong 
>rinciple at work; and this, for a while, is all I can pos- 
ibly know of it. The wild gas, the fixed air, is plainly 
»roke loose : but we ou^ht to suspend our judgment until^ 
he first effervescence is a Httle subsided, tiff the liquoir 
3 cleared, and until we see something deeper than W 
gitation of a troubled and frothy surface. I must ber 
erably sure, before I venture publicly to congraJbr 
aen upon a blessing, that they have really rcr 
ne. — Burke. f 

ccccxcin. / 

What if a man delight to pass his time 
In spinning reason into harmless rhyme. 
Or sometimes boldly venture to the play j 
Say, Where's the crime — great man of^rufl 
No two on earth in all things can agree •" 
AJJ have some darhng singularity -. 
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Women and men, as well as girls and boys, 

In gewgaws take delight, and sigh for to^s. 

Your sceptres and your crowns, and such hke things, 

Are but a better lund of toys for kings. 

In tilings indiff 'rent, reason bids us choose, 

Whether the whim *s a monkey or a muse. 

Churchill. 

CCOCXCIV. 

There are a set of malicious, prating, prudent gossips, 
both male and female, who murder characters to kill 
time; and will rob a voung fellow of his good name be- 
fore he has years to know the value of it. — Sheridan. 

ccccxcv. 

From the bear-garden of the pedagogue, a raw unprin- 
cipled boy is turned loose upon the world to travel, with- 
out any ideas but those of improving his dress at Paris, 
or starting into taste by gazing on some paintings at 
Rome. Ask him of the manners of the people, and he 
wfll tell you that the skirt is worn much shorter in 
Prance, and that every body eats macaroni in Italy. 
When he returns home, he buys a seat in Parliament, 
and studies the constitution. — Mackenzie. 

CCCCXCVI. 

Great wits are sure to madness near allied^ 
And thin partitions do their bounds divide; 
Else why should he, with wealth and honour bless'd, 
Refuse his ac-e the needful hours of rest? 
Punish a boay which he could not please; 
Bankrupt of life, yet prodifi^ of ease ? 
And all to leave what witli his toil he won, 
Tq that unfeather'd two-legged thing, a son. 

Dri/den. 

ccccxcvil. 

The world is so full of ill-nature, that I have lampoons 
sent me by people who cannot spell, and satires com- 
posed by those who scarce know how to write. — fi^ec- 
tator. 
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ccccxcvin. 

He that is respectless in his courses. 
Oft sells his reputation at cheap market 

CCCCXCIX. 

I am not concem'd to know 
What to-morrow fate will do: 
^ 'Tis enough that I can say; 

I 've possessed myself tonday : 
Then, if haply midmght death 
Seize my flesn and stop my breath. 
Yet to-morrow I shall be 
Heir to the best part of me. 

Wati 
D. 
To buy booka^ as some do who make no use of th 
only because they were publii^ed by an eminent prin 
is much as if a man should buy clothes that did nol 
him, only because they were made by some famous 
lor. — jPqpe. 

DI. 
Let high birth triumph! What can be more great 
Nothing — ^but merit m a low estate. 
To Virtue's humblest son let none prefer 
Vice, though descended from the Conqueror. 
Shall men, like figures, pass for high, or base, 
Slight, or important, only by their place .^ 
TiUes are marks of honest men, and wise; 
The fool, or knave that wears a title, lies. 

Dir. 

Cannot he that wisely declines walking upon the 
for fear of falling, though possibly it might carry 1 
sooner to his journey's end, as wisely forbear drink 
more wine than is necessaiy, for fear of being dm 
and the iU consequences thereof ?—J&orrf Clarendon* 

DIU. 

If we must la^ one another, let it be with the ras 
strokes of wit and satire ; for I am of the old philosop]]!; 
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that, if I must suffer from one or the other, I 
.ther it should be from the paw of a lion^ than 
hoof of an ass. — Addiaofru 

^ DIV. 

?U known what strange work there has been in 
i, under the name and pretence of reformation; 
1 it has turned out to be, in reality, deformation; 
t, a tinkering sort of business, where, while one 
been mended, two have been made. — Bishop 

DV. 

rge a credit has made many a bankrupt, but 
^en less than a man can an^er with ease, is a 
1 for extending it whenever his occasions re- 
Preface to the wuxrdian, 

DVI. 

ver was a great poet that applied himself much 
ing else. — Sir W. Temple, 

DVII. 

•overbs of several nations were much sttidied by 
.ndrews, and the reason he gave was, because 
he knew the nunds of severw nations, which is 
Wng.— <Sie/(fen. 

Dvni. 

md cavil are the natiu*al frnits of laziness and 
e; which was probably the reason^ that in tlic 
nriythology, Momus is ssdd to be the son of Nox, 
Aus of Darkness and Sleep. — Addison. 

DIX. 

ore fi^m carelesness about truth, than from in- 
lying, that there is so much falsehood in the 
JohiMon. 

DX. 
k through the world— in ev'ry other trade 
same emplojrment *s cause of kindness made, 
sast appearance of g^ood-will creates, 
ev'ry tool pufts off the fooV Yve YvaXe*-. 

i2 
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Cobblers with cobblers smoke away th^^j 
And in the common cause e'en play'rsr m. 
Authors alone, with more than savage rag< 
Unnatural war with brother authors wa§pie* 

CkurckiWs A 
DXI. 
It is hard to form a maxim against which an < 
is not ready to start up: so where the minist 
rich, the public is proportionably poor; as in 
family the steward always thrives the fastest 
lord IS running out — SwifU 

DXII. 

There is a court jargon, a chit chat, a sn 
which tiuns ^ngly upon trifles; and wluch, i; 
many words, says little or nothing. It stand 
stead of what they cannot say, and men of sent 
of what they should not say. It is the proper 
of levees, drawing-rooms, and antechambers.- 
fitld, 

DXin. 

Opinion is a powerful party, bold and witl 
sure; whoever so greedily hunted after securii 
pose, as Alexander and Cxsar did after disturb 
cUfficulties? Teres, the father of Sitalces, wa 
say, that when he had no wars, he fancied the: 
difference betwixt him and his g*room. — Mom 

DXIV. 

It is an old sa;^g, that ekaarity begins at i 
this is no reason it should not go abroad: a m 
live with the world as a citizen of the world: 
have a preference for the particular quarter < 
or even alley in which he lives, but he should 1 
nerous feeling for the welfare of the whole. - 
land, 

DXV. 
The love of praise, howe'er concealed by a 
Reigns more, or less, and glows in every he 
The proud to gain it toils on toils endure. 
The modest shun it but to make it sure. 
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O'ef globes, and sceptres, now, on thrones it swells, 
Now trims the midnight lamp in college cells. 
'Tis topy, whig; it plots, prays, preaches, pleads. 
Harangues in senates, speaks in masquersides. 
It aids the dancer's heel, the writer's head, 
And heaps the plain with mountains of the dead; 
Nw ends with hfe^ but nods in sable plumes. 
Adorns our hearse, and flatters on our tombs. 

Ymtng- 
DXVT. 
1 have always looked upon a]ch3rm^ in natural philo- 
sophy, to be like enthusiasm in divinity, and to have 
troubled the world much to the same purpose.— iSft* W. 
Temple, 

Dxvn. 

True wit is everlasting, like the sun, 

Which, though sometimes behind a cloud retir'dy 

Breaks out again, and is by all admir'd: 

A flame that glows amidst conceptions flt. 

E'en something of divine, and more than wit. 

Itself unseen, yet all things by it shown. 

Describing all men, but described by none. 

J^uckingiam, 
DXVin. 
It is more disg^ceful never to try to speak (in public, ) 
than to try it and fail: as it is more disgraceful not to 
fight^ than to fight and be beaten. — Johnson. 

DXIX. 

Wishes run over in loquacious impotence; will presses 
on with laconic energy. — Lamter, 

DXX. 
Over and above the delight, and the virtue of obli> 
ging, one good turn is a shoeing-hora to another. This 
of all hints, is, perhaps, the most effectual, as well as the 
mdst generous. — Smeca, 



DXXI. 

Blgresaions in abookareUkcibre\^ttoov^\w^^fi^a^ft.<» 
which argue the nation to want a^VvewV. wAY^tA'* qV^ 
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own; and often either subdue the natives, or drive them 
into the most unfruitful comers. — Swift, 

Dxxn. 

A man who enters the theatre is immediately struck 
with the view of so g^eat a multitude, participating of 
one common amusement: and experiences, from tSeir 
very aspect, a superior sensibility or disposition of be- 
ing affected with every sentiment which he shares with 

his fellow-creatures.— ^uw«. 

' ' . . . . 

Dxxm. 

Laws are generally found to be nets of such a texture, 
as the little creep through, the great breakthrough, and 
the middle size are alone entangled in it. — Shenstone. 

DXXIV. 

Were I to ^ve my own notions of humour, I would 
deliver them afler Plato's manner, in a kind of allegory, 
and by supposing humour to be a person, deduce to him 
all his qudifications, according to the following genealo- 
.gy. Truth was the founder of the family, and the fa- 
tiier of Good S ense. Good Sense was the father of Wit, 
who married a lady of a collateral line called Mirth, by 
whom he had issue Humour. Humour, therefore, be- 
ing the youngest of this illustrious family, and descended 
from parents of such different dispositions, is very vari- 
ous and unequal in his temper; sometimes you see him 
putting on g^ve looks, and a solemn habit, sometimes 
airy in his beliaviour and fantastic in dress: insomuch 
that at different times he appears as serious as a judge, 
and as jocular as a merry-andrew. But he has a great 
deal of the mother in ms constitution, whatever mood 
iie is in, he never fails to make his company laugh. 

But since there is an imposter abroad, who takes upon 
him the name of thisyoun^ gentleman, and would will- 
ingly pass for him in the world; to the end that well- 
meaning persons may not be imposed upon by cheats, 
I would desire my readers, when they meet with this 
pretender, to look into his parentage, axkl to examine 
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iltrictiy,whethep or ho he be remotely allied to Ti 
jl lineally descended fitom Good Sense; if not, 1 
yy conclude him a counterfeit They may like 
iguish him by a loud and excessive lau^htei 
iich he seldom gets his company to join with 1 
f IPor as True Humour generally looks serious, whilst e^ 
bodjr laughs about hmi; Fal^e Humour is always lai 
inp, whilst every body about him looks serious. I f 
omy add, if he has not in him a mixture of both pare 
that is, if he would pass for the oiTspring of Wit wit] 
Mirth, or Mirth without Wit, you may conclude hu 
be altogether spurious and a cheat — Mdison, . 

DXXV- 

He who loves to that degree, that he wishes he \ 
fble to love a thousand times more than he does, y\ 
in love to none, but to hkn who loves more than 
could wish. — Bruyere, 

DXXVI. 

'Tis not denied that, when we write, 
Our ink is black, our paper wlute. 
And when we scrawl our paper o'er. 
We blacken whs^ waa white before : 
I think this practice only fit 
For dealere m satiric wit. 
Bat some white lead ink must get. 
And write on paper black as jet; 
Your iaterest lies to leam the knack 
Of whitening what before was black. 

Skmft's Dlredionafor a Birthday Son^ 

Dxxvn. 

The man who threatens the world is always ridiculi 
fop the world can easily go on without him, and, i 
short time, will cease to miss him. — ^hnsan, 

' Dxxvin. 

Wlien the old clipped money was called mCcst ^ 
coinage, in king WilMm's timfe*, to pTcvetvV^^v^X^ 
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jle future, they stamped on the edges of the crw 
Meces these words, et decus et tutamen. That is exac 
Aie case with good-breeding. — Chesterfield. 

DXXIX. 

A world of things must curiously be sought, 

A world of things must be together brought. 

To make up charms which have the pow*r to move, 

Through a discerning eye true love; 

That is- a masterpiece above 

IVhat only looks and shape can do, 

There must be wit and judgment too ; 

Greatness of thought and worth, which draw 

From the whole world, respect and awe. 

She that would raise a noble love, must find 

Ways to ^eget a passion for her mind; 

She must be that which she to be would seem; 

For all true love is grounded on esteem: 

Plsunness and truth gsun more a generous heart, 

Than all the crooked subtleties of art. 

Buckingham 

DXXX. \ 

The art of wit is well enough, when confined tQ / 
day in a twelvemonth; but there is an ingemous trtt 
men spi*ung up of late years, who are for makingy 
fools every day in the year. These gentlemen ar^ 
monly disting^hed by the name of Biters: a 
men that are perpetually employed in laughing 
mistakes which are of their own'production. — / 

DXXXI. if 

It seems a matter pretty geners^y agreed bel 
tellers and hearers of stories, that one party s)' 
by the rule of addition, and the other by that o$ 
tion: in most narratives where the relater is ^ 
the scene, I have remarked that the «a^9 1, hasf 
advantage in dialogue over the says he: few p^ 
an under part in their own fable. — Cumberjim 
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^ Dxxxn. 

[flfhere arc some people well enough disposed to be 
teful, but they cannot hit upon it without a prompter: 
y must be taught to be thankful, and it is a fair step 

f'^e can but bring them to be willing, and only offer at 

it— /Siencca, 

Dxxxni. 

• Smit with the loveof honour^or the pence — 
O'errun with wit, and destitute of sense, 
Should any novice in the rhyming trade 
With lawless pen the realms of verse invade. 
Forth from the court where scepter'd sages sit, 
Abus'd with praise, and flatter'd into wit, 
Where in lethargic majesty they reign. 
And what they win by dulness still maintain. 
Legions of factious authors throng at once. 
Fool beckons fool, and dunce awakens dunce. 

ChurfMU, 

DXXXIV. 

For people to make invitations to their house and ta- 
ble, or offers of their fortune and services, is nothing. 
To be as good as their word is all the expense and diffi- 
culty. — Bruyere. 

DXXXV. 

Though some make slight of libels, yet you may see 
by them how the wind sits: as, tak^^a straw and throw 
it up in the air, you shall see by that which way tfie 
wind is, which you shall not do by casting up a stone. 
More solid things do not show the complexion of tixe 
times so well as ballads and libels. — Selden. 

DXXXVI. 

Nothing grieves a real artist more, than that indiffer- 
ence of the jjublic, which suff*ers work to pass uncriti- 
cised. Nothing, on the other side, rejoices him more 
than the nice view and inspection of the accurate exa- 
miner and judge of work. 'Tis the mean genius, the 
slovenly performer, who knowing i\o\\\\Tv^Q\\r>aLtN?«^ 
manship, endeavours by the beat oxxtvfwca^^aaa^is^^^ 
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zling show, to turn the eye from a direct and ste 
vey of his piece. — Shaftesbury, 

Dxxxvn. 

In general mankind, since the improvement of 
ry^ eat about twice as much as nature requiips. g 
are not bad, if we have not dined; but restless nij 
turatiy follow hearty suppers, after fuU dinners. ] 
as there is a difference m constitutions, some t< 
afler these meals; it costs them only a iri^tful 
and an appplexy> after which they/^eep till doo 
Nothing is more common in the newspapers, t 
stances of people, who, after ealing a hear^ su;^ 
found dead a-oed in the morning.— jProrzA;?/??. 

Dxxxvra. 

How frequently is the honesty and integrity o 
(^sposed of, by a smile or a shrug: — ^how many g< 
generous actions have been sunk into oblivion, I 
trusts look» <Mr stamp with the imputation oi p 
ms from bstd motives, by a mysterious and sea 
whisper.— 'iSi^enie. 

DXXXIX. 

Wit must describe its proper circumference, 
go beyond it, lest, like little boys when they stra| 
of their own parish, it may wander to places wh 
not known, said be lost. — iSlfeefe. 

DXL. 

Learn the value of a man's words and expr* 
and you know him. Each man has a measure of 
for every thing; this he offers you inadvertent! 
words. He who has a superlative for every tlung 
a measure for the great or small. — Lavater, 

DXLI. 

The business of constancy chiefly is, bravely t 
to, and stoutly to suffer those inconveniences wl 
not otherwise possible to be avoided.— Jt/bn^oigf 
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f 

lere is no use of money equal to that of beneficence; 
re the enjoyment g^ows on reflection, and our money 
(most truly ours when it ceases to be in our possession. 
•Mackenzie, 

DXLnr. 

Cold-blooded critics, by enervate sires 

Scarce hammer'd out, when nature's feebler fires 

Glimmered their last: whose sluggish blood, half froze. 

Creeps lab'ring thro' their veins; whose heart ne'er glows 

With fancy-kindled heats:— a servile race. 

Who in mere want of fault all merit place; 

Who blind obedience pay to ancient schools, 

Bi^ts to Greece; and slaves to musty rules; 

With solemn consequence declared that none 

Could judge that cause but Sophocles alone: 

Dupes to their fancied excellence, the crowd. 

Obsequious to the sacred dictate, bow'd.— CAvrc^'^. 

DXLIV. 

The usual conversation of ordinary women very much 
cherishes the natural weakness of being taken with out- 
side appearance. Talk of a new married couple, smd 
you immediately hear whether they keep theur coach 
and six, or eat in plate. Mention the name of an absent 
lady, and it is ten to one but ^ou learn something of her 
gown and petticoat A ball is a great help to discourse, 
and a birthday furnishes conversation for a twelvemonUi 
after. A furbelow of precious stones, a hat buttoned 
with a diamond, a brocade waistcoat or petticoat, are 
standing topics. — Addison, 

DXLV. 

We only toil and labour to stuff the memory, and in 
the mean time leave the conscience and the understand- 
ing unfurnished and void. And, as old birds who fly 
abroad to forage for grain, bring it home in their beak, 
without tasting it themselves, to feed their young; so 
our pedants g^ picking knowledge here and there, out 
of several authors, and hold it at meir totv^<e.s' exA, o^^ 
to distribute it among their pupWs.— Mon*cdgne, 

YoL. I K 
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DXLVI. 

The most pernicious and vehement demonstra 
be wearied, m time by continual negation, and i 
lily, which an old poet^ in hb address to Raleis 
** the wit of fools," obtunds the arguments whicl 
not answer, as woolsacks deaden arrows, fhou| 
cannot repel them. — Johnson, 

DXLVn. 

Till critics blame, and judges praise. 
The poet cannot claim his ba^s. 
On me when dunces are satinc, 
I take it for a panegyric. 
Hated by focds, and fools to hate. 
Be ibat my motto, and my fate. 



/J 



DXLVin. 

If the prudence of reserve and decorum dictate; 
in some circumstances, in others prudence of a 
order may justify us in speaking our thoughts.— 

DXLIX. 

Cardsy if one may guess from their appearanc 
invented for the use of cluldren? and among 1 
peci^ar to infancy, the bells, the whistle, the rat 
the hobby-horse deserved their share o( coix 
tioh. By degrees, men who t:ame nearest to c 
in understanmng and want of ideas, grew enami! 
them as a suitable entertainment: others also, pU 
reflect on the innocent part of their lives, 
course to this amusement, as what recalled it t 
minds. A knot of villains increased the party: \ 
gardless of that entertainment which the tbrmer 
to draw from cards; con^dered them in a more 
llg^t, and made use of them as a more decent su 
to robbing on the road, or picking pockets. — Sh 

I 

DL. 

What a large volume of adventures may be i 
within the little span of life, by him who inter 
heart in every thing, and who, having his eyes 
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^li»t time and chance are perpetually holding out to 
liim as he joumeyeth on his way, misses nothing he can 
fairly la^ his hanas on. 

Ii this woVt turn out Tiomething—*another will— no 
matter— 'tis un essay upon human nature— 1 get my la- 
bour for ray pains-^'tis enough— the pleasure of the ex- 
periment lias kept my senses, and the best part of my 
bhod awake, and laidf the gross to sleep. — Sterne, 

DLL 

Modesty is to merit as shades to figures in a picture; 
giving it strength and beauty.— ^ruycrc 

DLIt. 
The lust of dominion innovates so imperceptibly, that 
we become complete despots before our wanton abuse 
of power is perceived: the tyranny firrt exercised in the 
nursery, is exhibited in vaiious shapes and degrees in 
every stage of our existence.— ZiwOT«rmow. 

DLIIL 

In what the world calls a suit of clothes, embroidery 
18 sheer wit; g^ld fnnge is agreeable conversation; gold 
lace, repailee; a huge long peruke, humour; and a coat 
fiill of powder very good raillery: all which require 
abundance of finesse and delicatesse to manage with 
advantage, as well as a strict obscn'ancc of the times 
and fashions. — Sivift, 

DUV. 

It is in convei*sation, as in a tennis-court, benefits are 
to be tossed like balls; the lon^r they rest, the better 
are the gamesters. The giver in some respects has the 
odds, because (as in a race) he starts first, and the other 
must use great diligence to overtake him.— <Sbieca. 

DLV. 

Atheists put on a false courage and alacrity in the 
niidst of their darkness and apprelienMons, like children 
who, when they fear to go in the dark, will sing for fear. 
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DLVI. 

Unheedful vows may heedfuUy be broki _ 
And he wants wit, that wants resolved w^^^^T^ 
To learn his wit t* exchanger the bad for ^^i# 

Sha^ 
DLVir. 
The effect of hberty to individuals, that they ii| 
what they please: we ought to see what it will J 

1 

i 




them to do, before we risk congratulations whicKl 
be soon turned into complaints. — Burke. «| 



DLVm. . 

Books (says Lord Bacon) can never teach the vBk 
books; the student must learn by commerce with^ 
kind to reduce his speculations to practice. No ^ 
should think so highly of himself, as to think he a 
ceive but little light from books, nor so meknly 
believe he can discover nothing but what is to be les 
from them. — Johnsari. 

DLIX. _ 

The pride of nature would as soon admit 
Competitors in empire as in wit; 
Onward they rush at Fame's imperious call. 
And less than greatest, would not be at all. 

ChurckilL 
DLX. 
It is some loss of liberty to resolve on schemes be- 
forehand. — Shenstane, 

DLXI. 

Pedantry and bigotiy are mill stones, able to sink the 
best book which cames the least part of their dead 
weight. The temper of the pedagogue suits not with 
the ag^; and the world, however it may be taught, will 
not be tutored. — Shaftesbury, 

DLxn. 

He is good that does ^od to otliers. If he suffers for 
the good he does, he is better still; and if he suffers 
from them, to whom he did good, he is arrived to 
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tliat height of goodness, that nbthing but an increase of 
his ^stiflTerings can add to it; if it proves his death, his 
virtue isat its summit; it is heroism complete.— jRrtfycrc. 

DLXin. 

In modem times, the philosopher's stone seems to 
have been found by our adventurers in the East, where 
beggars have become princes, and princes have bec(»ne 
be^;gars; if Ben Jonson was now hving, could he have 
pamted these upstart voluptuaries more to the life, than 
by the following animated description: 

" I will have all my beds blown up, n(>t sHufied. 

Down is too hard, and then m^ oval room 

FiB'd with such pictures, as Tiberius took 

From Elephantis, and dull Aretine 

But coldly imitated — My mists 

ni have of ^rfume, vapour'd 'bout the room. 

To lose ourselves in, and my baths, like pits. 

To fall into, from whence we will come forth. 

And roll us dry in gossamer and roses— 

My meat shall all come in IncUan shells. 

Dishes of agate, set in g^old, and studded 

With emendds, sapplures, hyacinths, and rubies 

The tongues of carp, domuce, and camel's heels 

Boil'd in the sphit of sol and dissolved pearl, 

(Apicius' diet 'gainst the epilepsie) 

And I will eat these broths with spoons of amber, 

Headed with diamond and carbuncle. 

Mv foot-boy shall eat pheasants; 1 myself will have 

The beards of barbels serv'd instead of salads; 

___— . My shirts 

I'll have of taifeta sarcenet, soft and light 
As cobwebs, and for all my other raiment, 
It shall be such as might provoke the Persian, 
Were he to teach the world riot anew. 
My gloves of fish's and bird's skins perfumed 
With gums of paradise, and eastern air. 

Q. And do you think to have the stone with this? 

A. No, I do think to have all this witli the stone^ 

k2 • 
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V 

DLXIY. 

Flowers of rhetoric in sermons and serious < 
are like the blue and red flowers in corn, pleasir 
who come only for amusement, but prejudic 
who would reap profit from it.— Pope. 

DLXV. 

"When ill newscotnes too late to be sendceat 
neighbour, keep it to yourself.— Ztmmcrman 

DLXVI. 

Those who quit their proper character t 
what does not belong to them, are, for the gr< 
Ignorant both of the character they leave, ai 
character they assume. — Burhe, 

DLXVII. 

Amongst the sons of men how few are ki 
Who &re be just to merit not their own 
Superior virtue and superior sense 
To knaves and fools will always give ofFe 
Nay, men of real worth can scarcely bear. 
So nice is jealousy, a rival there. 

Ci 
DLXVin. 
He who can conceal hie joys is greater th 
can hide his griefs.-— Zava^er. 

DLXIX. 

It is good discretion not to make too much < 
at the first; because one cannot hold out that p 
— Lord Bacon. 

DLXX. 

We never love heartily but once, and that 
time we love. Succeeding inclinations are 
luntary. — Bruyere. 

DLXXI. 

For general impjrovement, a man should n 
ver his mmiediate inclination prompts him to j 
be sure, if a man has a science to team, h^ \ 
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larly and resolutely advance. What we read with incli- 
nation raakes a stronger impression. If we read without 
inclination, half the mind is employed in fixing the at 
tention, so there is but half to be employed on what we 
read). I read Fielding^s Amelia through without stopping. 
If a man begins to read in the middle of a book, and feels 
an inclination to go on, let him not quit it to go to the 
beginning*. He may perhaps not feel again the inclina- 
tion.— Jwmwm. 

DLXXn. 
All human actions seem to be divided like Themis- 
tocles and his company i one man can fiddle, and another 
man can make a small town a g^eat city; and he that 
cannot do either one or the other, deserves to be kicked 
out of the creation.-^iSW?//. 

DLxxm. 

Though the ori^nal cause of love may justly be rec- 
koned among the arcana naturae^ and, as Dryden well 
observes, can never be assigned, or clearly described; 
since, Proteus like, it assumes all manner of forms, and 
often seemingly contradictory appearances; since defor- 
mity itself has had its votanes, as well as the admired 
g^Jdess of beauty, and wit, which lead some captive, 
aas met witli open defiance and rebelUon from others: 
if I were asked the reason and foundation of love in ge- 
neral? my reply would be, that it was some excellence 
or goodness m the object relating to the lover, or some 
power OF capacity in the beloved^ of promoting or con- 
tinuing the lover's happiness, aiid that the degree of 
love is propoi*tionable to the opinions we have of tliis 
goodness, power, or capacity.— -^/criwry. 

DLXXIV. 

The trouble occasioned by want of a servant, is so 
much less than the plague of a bad one, as it is less pain- 
fid to cliean a pair of snoes than undergo an excess of 
ang^r. — Shenstone. 

DLXXV. 

Hope calculates its schemes for a long and datable 
life; presses forward to imaginary pomt;^ ol \>\wi»\ ^ov^ 
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grasps at impossibilities; and consequently very often* 
ensnares men into beg^gary, ruin, and dishonour. — M- 

DLXXVI. 

Compliments of congratulation are always kindly 
taken, and cost one nothing but pen, ink, and paper. 
I consider them as draughts upon good breeding, where 
the exchange is always greatly in favour of the fiawer.— 
Cheaerfidd. 

DLXXVn. 

No woman can be handsome by the force of features 
alone, any more than she can be witty only by the help 
of speech. — Hughes, 

DLXXVni. 

Games of chance are traps to catch school boy novi- 
ces and gaping country squires, who begin with a gui- 
nea, and end with a mortage; wlulst the old sts^rs in 
the game keep their passions in check, watch the ebb 
and flow of fortune, till tlie booby they are pillaging 
sees his acres melt at every cast — CumoerlaticL 

DLXXIX. 

The world may be divided into people that read, peo- 
ple that wntc, people that think, and fox-hunters.-— 
Shenstone. 

DLXXX. 

^Wit, like wine, intoxicates tlie brain, 

Too strong for feeble woman to sustain; 

Of those who claim it, more than half have none. 

And half of those who have it are undone. 

Lyttleton. 
DLXXXI. 
It is hard to personate and act a part long; for where 
truth is not at the bottom, nature will always be endea- 
vouring to return, and wiU peep out and betray herself 
one time or other.— TV/Zb^Sson. 

DLXXXn. 

Men overloaded with a larg^ estate 
May spill their treasure in a luce cotvcevt-. 
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'The rich may, be polite, but oh! 'lis sad 

To say your 're curious, when we swear you're mad. 

By your revenue measure your expense. 

And to your funds and acres join your sense; 

;^^ man is blest by accident, or g^iess. 

True wisdom is the price of happiness; 

Yet few without long discipluie are sag'e. 

And our youth only Lays up sighs for age. 

Young. 
JDLXXXm. 

I live j&om hand to mouth, and content myself in 
having sufficient for my present and on^nary expense, 
for as to extraordinary occasions, all tlie la3ang up in the 
world would never suffice; and 'tis the greatest foUy 
imaginable to expect, that Fortune should ever suffi- 
ciently arm us agaiiist htTse\f.'--Mmt(dgne. 

DLXXXIV. 

He that will do no good offices after a disappoint- 
ment, must stand still, and do just nothing at all. The 
plou^ goes on after a barren year; and wnile the ashes 
are yet warm, we raise a new nouse upon the ruins of a 
^ \ former. — Seneca. 

DLXXXV. 

Thoutgh truth may be difficult to find, because, as the 
philosopher observes, she lives in the bottom of a weD, 
yet w^ need not, like blind men, grope in open day 
light — Simft. 

DLXXXVI. 

There are two distinct sorts of what we call bashful- 
ness: this, the awkardness of a booby, which a few steps 
into the world will convert into the pertness of a cox- 
(X)mb4 that, a consciousness, which the most delicate 
feelingp produce, and the most extensive knowledge 
cannot always remove. — Mackenzie. 

DLXXXVII. 

Shall we not censure all the motley tnun 
Whether with ale irriguous or chaiivpsagw"^ 
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Whether they tread the vale ofprosei or ^ 
And whet their appetites on cliffs of rhyirv<^ 
The college sloven, or embroidered sparl^^y. 
The purple prelate, or the parish clerk; 
The quiet ouidnunc, or demanding prig; 
The plaintiff Tory, or defendant Whig. 
Rich, poor, male, female, young, old, gay, or 
Whether extremely witty, or quite mad; 
Profoundly dull, or shallowly polite; 
Men that read well or men that only write; 
Whether peers, porters, tailors, tune the reed 
And measuring words to measuring shapes su 
For bankrupts write when ruin'd shops are sh 
As maggots crawl from out a perish'd nut: 
His hammer this, and that his trowel quits. 
And, wanting sense for tradesmen, serve for \ 

DLXXXVni. 

It is a shame for a man to be so ignomnt of 
art (spelling) in his own language, as to be p< 
confounding words of like sound^ and differeni 
tions; the consciousness of which defect ma 
men, otherwise of good learning and undei 
averse to writing even a common letter. — Fra 

LXXXIX. 

The most ingempus way of becoming foolis 
system. And the surest method to preyent g< 
is to set up something in the room of it. The 
thing is to wisdom, if it be not plainly the th 
the more directly it becomes its opposite. — Sh 

DXC. 

There is no stretching of power; 'tis a gooc 
within your stomach, act within your comr 
Sdden. 

DXCI. 

Good words cost the ereat so little, and the 
is such an indisputable aispensation from ke 
most solemn promises, that it is modesty in tl 
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to be so sparing of them as they generally are. — Bru- 
2jere. 

DXCIT. 
In oratory, the greatest art is to hide art, Artis est ce- 
lore artem. — Swift. 

Dxcin. 

I have seen some people rude by being over civD, and 
troublesome in their courtesy; though, these excesses 
excepted, the knowledge of courtesy and good manners 
is a very necessary study. It is, like grace and beauty, 
that wmch begets liking and an incCnation to love one 
iinother at the first sight, and in the beginning of an ac- 
quaintance, a famiharity; and consequently, that which 
first opens the door, and introduces us to better our- 
selves by the examples of others, if there be any thing 
in the society worth taking notice ot'-^Montaigne. 

DXCIV. 

Fashion — a word which knaves and fools may use 

Their knavery and folly to excuse. 

To copy beauties, forfeit all pretence 

To fame — ^to copy faults, is want of sense. 

Churchill. 
DXCV. 

Many things which are false are transmitted from book 
to book, and gain credit in the World. One of these is 
the cry ag^nst the evil of luxury. Now the truth is, that 
hixuiy produces much good. Take the luxury of build- 
ings nn London; does it not produce real advantage in 
the conveniency and elegance of accommodation, and 
tins all from the exertion of industry? People will tell 
you, with a melancholy face, how many builders are in 
gaol. It is plain they are in gaol, not for building, for 
isents are not fallen. A man gives half-a-guinea for 
a dish of ereen peas: how mu<3i gardening does tliis 
occasion! now many labourers must the competition 
to have such things early in the market keep in em- 
ployment! You will hear it smd very gravely, *Why 
«»8. not the half guinea, thus spent in luxury, given 
lo die poorJ To how many might it Yvay^ ^!Sot^^^ 
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a g^ood meal!' Alas! has it not gone to 
irious poor, whom, it is bcftter to support t 
poor? You are much surer that you are 
when you pay money to those who work, as 
pense of their labour, than when you give rm 
in charity. . Suppose the ancient luxur}' of a 
cocks' brains were to be revived, how mai 
would be left to the poor at a cheap rate! ai 
route tliat is made about people who are ru 
travagance, it is no matter to the nation tha 
viduals suffer. When so much general pre 
ertion is the consequence of luxury, the nati 
care though there are debtors in gaol: nay, 
not care though their creditors were there 
son. 

DXCVI. 
Time is painted with a lock before, and b 
signifying thereby, that we must take time 
by the forelock, for when it is once passed 
recalling it. — Swift. 

Dxcvn. 

lie who has not a good memory should 
upon him the trade of lying. — Montaigne. 

Dxcvni. 

Many have been ruined hy their fortunes; 
escaped nun by the want of fortune. To ol 
great have become little, and the little, gi 
merman. 

DXCIX. 

The corruptions of the country ai*e close 
those of the town, with no further difference 
is made by another turn of thought and mcth( 
— Sioift. 

DC. 
Proteus. ' *Tis love you cavil at. I am no 
Valentine. Love is your master, for he m 
And he that is so yoked by a fool, 
Methinks should not be chronicled as wise. 
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DCI. 

: 18 as much gi*eatness of mind in the owning of a 
V, as in the doing of it; and we must no more 
equital out of season, than be wanting in it. — 

Dcn. 

veet to feel by what fine spun threads our affec- 
drawn together. — Sterne, 

Dcm. 

bilged to the person who speaks me fiur to my 
am only more obliged to the man who speaks 
le in my absence also. Should I be asked whe- 
oose to have a person speak well of me when 
• present, I should answer the latter; for were 

to do so, the former would be insignificant. — 

» 

DCIV. 

ae discontented with the name of idler, who 
rtheless content to do worse than nothing. — 
tan. 

DCV. 
it's a fine person or a beauteous face, 
!ss deportment gives them decent grace ? 
3'd with all other requisites to please, 
e want the striking elegance of ease; 
curious eye their awkward movement tires: 
Y seem like puppets led about by wires: 
!rs like statues, in one posture still, 

great ideas of the womnan's skill, 
id'ring his art, we prsuse the more we view, 

only grieve he gave not motion too. 

Churchill, 
DCVI. 
appiness is like false money, it passes for a time 
> me true, and serves some ordmary occasions; 

it is brou^it to the touch, we find the light- 
3dloy, and feel the loss. — JPope, 

Dcvn. 

ver our neighbour's house is on fvre, \\. c«Mft»V 
I X 
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be aimss for the engines to play a little on our own. 
Better to be despised for too anxious apprehensions, 
than ruined by too confident a security. — nurke. 

Dcvm. 

It is an undoubted truth, that the less one has to do, 
the less time one finds to do it in. One yawns, one pro- 
crastinates, one can do it when one will, and, ^erefore, 
one seldom does it at all; whereas, those who have a 
great deal of buaness, must (to use a vul^ expression) 
buckle to it; and then they always find tmie enough to 
do it in. — Chesterfield. 

DCIX. 

When fumes of wines do once the bradn possess. 
Then follows straight an indisposedness 
Throughout, the legs so fettered in that case 
They cannot with their reefing trunk keep pace. 
The tongue tnps, mind droops, eyes stand full of water. 
Noise, hiccough, brawls, ana quarrels foUow after. 

Luaretvui^ 
DCX. 
The passion of love makes almost every man a rhy- 
mer, though not a poet. — Dryd^n. 

DCXI. 

The man who builds, and wants wherew; b to pay. 

Provides a house from which to run away. 

In Britain what is many a lordly seat <^ 

But a cUscharge in full for an estate. ^tt'^S' i 

Dcxn. I 

An indiscreet man is more hurtful than an ill-natured ^ 
one; for as the latter will only attack his enemies, and ' 
those he wishes iU to; the other injuries indifferently 
both fiiends and foes. — Addison. 

Dcxm. J 

Who'er attempts weak causes to support, r 

Ought to be very sure he's able for't, jj 

And not mistake strong lungs and impudence ^ 

For harmony of words and want of sense : ^ 
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Fools only make attempts beyond their will 
A wise man's pow'r 's tlie limit of his will. 

Congrewe. 
DCXIV. 
Pride destroys all symmetry and grace, and affecta- 
ti<m is a more terrible enemy to fine faces than the 
small-pox. -^ijTtfg'Ae^. 

DCXV. 

We of this age have discovered a shorter and more pru- 
dent method to become scholars and wits, without the fa- 
tigue of reading or thinking. The most accomplished 
way of using books at present is twofold: either first to 
serve them as some men do lords, learn their titles ex- 
actly, and then brag of their acquaintance; or secondly, 
which is indeed the choicer, the profounder, and politer 
method, to get a thorough in^ght into the indesj^by which 
the whole book is governed and turned, lik^^dshes by 
the tail. For to enter the palace of learning at Jie mat 
gate, requires an expense of times and forms; therefore, 
men of much haste and little ceremony are content to 
get in by the back-door. — Swift 

DCXVI. 

Actors I've seen, and of no vulgar name. 
Who being from one part possess'd of fame, 
Whether mey are to laugh, cry, whine, or bawl. 
Still introduce the fav'rite part in all. 

ChurdiiU. 

Dcxvn. 

The great slight the men of wit, who have nothing but 
\vit; the men of wit despise the ^eat, who have nothing 
but greatness: the gooa man pities them both, if with 
greatness or wit, they have pot virtue. — Bruyere. 

Dcxvni. 

It is in vjun to put wealth within the reach of him who 
will not stretch out his hand to take it. — Johnson. 

BCXIX. 

They that are against supersdtioTi otteiTv>ass\fc"a tvwv vc^» 
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it of the wrong side. If I wear all colours but black, 
then I am superstitious in not wearing black. — Seldoh 

DCXX. 

The most trifling actions that affect a man's credit are 
to be reg^arded. The sound of your hammer at fire in 
the Tnoming, or nine at night, heard by a creditor, makes 
him easy six months longer; but if he sees you at a bil- 
liard-table, or hears your voice at a tavern, when vou 
should he at work, he sends for his money the next da^; 
deman^ it before he can receive it in a lump. — Frankbn. 

DCXXI. 

He that is too much in any thinff, so that he givcth 
another occasion of society, maketh himself cheap. -^ 
Lord Bacon. 

Dcxxn. 

StMtr with care, politeness, that must teach 
1lf !^!nodish forms of gesture and of speech: 
In vain formality, with matron mien; 
And pertness apes with her familiar gtm: 
They against nature for applauses stmin. 
Distort themselves, and give aU others pain: 
She moves with easy though uith measured pace. 
And shows no part of study but the grace. 

oHlUngfleet. 

Dcxxm. 

Lampoons and satires, that are written with wit and 
spirit, are like poisoned darts, which not only inflict a 
wound, but make it incurable. — MUson. 

DCXXIV. 

He that would make a real progress in knowledge 
must de^cate his age as well as youth, the latter 
growth as well as the first fruits, at the altar of troth.— 
Berkeley. 

DCXXV. 

Long-parted friends, that pass through easy vo3^age9 1 
of life, receive but common gladness in their meeting; 
but,^from a shipwreck saved, we mingle tears with our 
emhmcQS.'-^Provoked Husband, j 
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DCXXM. 
What less than fool is man to prog and plot. 

And lavish out the cream of all his care, 
To gain poor seeming goods; which, being got, 

Make nrm possession but a thoroughfare; 
Or, if the3r stay, they furrow thoughts the deeper; 
And being kept with care, they lose their careful 
keeper. Qudrka. 

Dcxxyn. 

The difference bet\*'een a rich man and a poor man is 
this — ^the former eats when he pleases, and the latter 
when he can get U.-^Sir TV. Baleigh. 

Dcxxyiii. 

There is no fooling with life, when it is once turned 
beyond forty: the seeking of a fortune then is but a des- 
perate after-game: it is a hundred to one if a man fling 
two sixes, and recover all; especially if his hand be no 
luckier than mine. — Cowley. 

DCXXIX. 

Where gaming swallows up good part of an income; 
as gaming debts must be paid first, most other debts will 
be suffered to stand still too long. The true value of 
money in trade con^sts a good deal in the circulation of 
it; and if tradesmen's debts are of lon^ continuance, there 
must be an injustice somewhere. Either they charge no 
more than they should to a quick payer, and then you 
are unjust to them, in keeping them out of their money 
80 long; or they will charge you more than the proper 
value of the goods, and then you are the occasion oi in- 
justice to yourself. — Beaumont. 

DCXXX. 

Partiality to ourselves is seen in a variety of instances. 
The Hberty of the press is a blessing, when we are in- 
clined to write against others; and a calamity, when we 
find ourselves overborne by the multitude of our assail- 
ants; as the power of the crown is always thought too 
great by those who suffer through its influence, and too 
fittle by those in whose favour it is tx^l\ft^»— Johaww, 
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DCXXXI. 

Figure, I own, at first may give offence. 
And harshly strike the eye's too curious 
But when perfections of the mind break 
Humoiu^'s chaste sallies, judgment's solic 
"When the pure genuine flame, by natur 
Springs into sense, and every action's th 
Before such merit all objections fly. 

Dcxxxn. 

The man, who will live above his prese 
stances is in great danger of living in a little 
beneath them, or, as the Italian proverb s 
man who lives by hope will die by danger. "- 

Dcxxxm. 

As Rochefoucault his maxims drew 
From nature, 1 believe them true; 
They argue no corrupted mind 
In him, Sie fault is m mankind. 

DCXXXIV. 

How large a portion of chastity is sent out o 
by distant hints, — ^nodded away and cruelly v 
suspicion, by the envy of those who are past 
tion of it themselves. How often does the re 
a helpless creature bleed by a report — ^whicl 
who is at the pains to propagate it, beholds 
pity and fellow-feeling,— that she is heartil 
it, — ^hopes in G»od it is not true: however, as j 
Tillotson wittily observes upon it, is resoh 
mean time, to give the rejjort her pass, tha 
may have fair play to take its fortune in the 
be believed or not, according to the charity o 
whose hands it shaJl happen to fail.'— Sterne, 

DCXXXV. 

A spirit of innoYation is generally the resu 
ish temper and confined views. People wi 
forward to posterity who never look backw 
ancestors, — Burke, 
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DCXXXVI. 

Education begins the gentleman, but reading, good 
company, and reflection, must finish him. — Lome, 

Dcxxxvn. 

A declared gout is the distemper of a gentleman; 
whereas, tlie rheumatism is the distemper of a hackney- 
coachman or chairman, who are obliged to be out at all 
weathers, and in all hours. — Chesterfield, 

Dcxxxvm. 

There are women who do not let their husbands see 
their faces till they are married. — ^Not to keep you in 
suspense, I mean plainly that part of the sex who paint. 
—Steek, 

DCXXXIX. 

If a man were only to deal in the world for a day, and 
should never have occasion to converse more with man- 
kind, nevermore need their good opinion or good word, 
it were then no great matter (speaking as to the concern- 
ments of this world) if a man spent his reputation all at 
once, and ventured it at one throw; but if he be to con- 
tinue in the world, and would have the advantM^e of 
conversation while he is in it, let him make use oftruth 
and sincerity in all his words and actipns; for nothing 
but this will last and hold out to the end. — TiUotson, 

DCXL. 

Unnecessary coinage, as well as unnecessary revival, 
of words, runs into anectation; a fault to be avoided on 
either hand.r—2)ry(fen. 

DCXLT. 

So weak are human kind by nature made. 
Or to such weakness by their vice betrayed. 
Almighty vanity! to thee they owe 
Their zest of pleasure, and their balm of wo. 
Thou, like the sun, all colours dost contsdn, 
Vaiying, like rays of light, on drops of rain; 
For every soul finds reason to be proud. 
Though hiss'd and hooted by the pointing crowd. 
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bcxLii. 

Education at our public schools and universities is 
travelling in a wa^n for expedition, where there is a 
bridle road that will take you by a short cut to Parnas- 
sus, and the polisher has got the key of it; he has elopU' 
tion for all customers, lawyers, players, parsons, or se- 
nators; ready-made talents for aU professions, the bar, 
the sta^, the pulpit, or the parliament. — Cumberland. 

DCXLm. 

There are as many and innumerable degrees of wit, as 
there are cubits between this and heaven. — Montaigne' 

DCXLIV. 

Princesses, more illustrious for the blood that lightens 
in their cheeks, than for that which runs in their veins, 
like victorious monarchs, can conquer at a dbtance, and 
captivate by proxy. — Boyk. 

DCXLV. 

Men of wit and confidence will always make a sliift 
to say something for any thing; and some way or other 
blanch over the most absurd things in the world. — 
TiUotson. 

DCXLVI. 
Had Tully himself pronounced one of liis orations with 
a blanket about his shoulders, more people would have 
laughed at his dress than have admired his eloqueiye. 
•^^ectator, 

DCXLVII. 
At the theatre, when I see a fine woman's fiice unal- 
tered by the distress of the scene, with which I myself 
am affected, I resent her indifference as an insult on my 
own understancUng: I suppose her to be savage, her dis- 
position unsocial, her organs indelicate, and exclaim with 
the fox in the fable, Opulckrum caput, sed cerebrum non 
habet. — Smollet. 

DCXLVm. 
How few are found with real talents blest! 
Fewer with nature's ^fts contented rest. 



1 ) 
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Man from his sphere eccentric starts astray; 
All hunt for fame> but most mistake the way. 

ChurckiU, 
DCXLEX. 
Whereas the time and space of life is very short that 
s given unto man; as short as it is, yet sleep, as Ariston 
saith, like unto a false baily or pubucan, taketh the half 
thereof for itself.— -flb/fanrf** PtxUarch, 

DCL. 

If life a hundred years, or e'er so few, 

*Tis repetition all, and nothing new: 

A fdr where thousands meet, but none can stay, 

An inn where travellers bait, then post away. 

Fcojokes. 
DCLI. 
A dog we know is better company than a man whose 
language we do not understand. — Pliny, 

Dcm. 

The world's a luve. 
From whence thou canst derive • 
No good, but what thy soul's vexation brings: 
But case thou meet 
Some petty^tty sweet. 
Each drop is guarded with a thousand stings. 

DCLfll. 

He that is himself weary, will soon weary the public. 
Let him, therefore, lay down his employment, whatever 
t be, who can no longer exert Ms former activity or at- 
ention. Let him not endeavour to struggle with cen- 
(ure or obstinately infest the stage, till a general hiss 
commands him to depart. — Johnson. 

DCLIV. 

To feel the want of reason is next to having it; an 
diot is not capable of this sensation. The best thing 
lext to wit is a consciousness that it is not in us; without 
nt, a man might then know how to behave himself, so 
;8 not to appear to be a fool or a coxcomb. — Bru'yeTe. 
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DCLV. 

When men comfort themselves with {yhilosophy, *tis 
not because they have got two or three sentences, but 
because they have digested those sentences, and made 
them their own? so upon the matter, philosophy is no- 
thing but discretion. — Selden. 

DCLVI. 

The true art qf raillery is, when a man turns another 
into ridicule, and shows at the same time that he is in 
good humour, and not urged on by malice against the 
person he rallies. — Swift. 

DCL\TI. 

The woman that has not touched the heart of a man, 
before he leads her to the altar, has scarcely a chance to 
charm it, when possession and security turn their pow- 
erful arms against her. — Mrs. Cowky. 

DCLVin. 

No man's body is as strong as his appetites, but hea- 
ven has corrected the boundlessness of his voluptuous 
desires by stinting his strengtii and contracting his capa- 
cities. The pleasure of the religious man is an easy and 
a portable pleasure, such as he can carry about in his 
bosom. A man putting all his pleasures into this one, is 
like a traveller putting all his goods into one jewel, the 
value is the same, and the convenience greater. — TWd' 
son. \ 

DCLIX. 

The admiral of Castile ssdd, that he who marries a wife 
and he who goes to war, must necessarily submit to eve- 
ry thing that may bs^pen. — From the Italian. 

DCLX. 

To-moiTOW you will live, you always cry. 
In what far country does tiiis morrow he, „ 

lliat 'tis so mighty long ere it arrive ? v 

Beyond the Indies does this morrow Uve? '^ 

'Tis so far fetch'd this morrow, that I fear i 

'Twill be both very old and very dear. -| 
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To-morrow I will live, the fool does say: 
To-day itself's too late^ the wise lived yesterday. 

Martial. 
DCLXI. 
What a chimera is man! what a confused chaos f what 
a subject of contradiction! a professed Judge of all 
things, and yet a feeble worm of the earth I me great 
depo^tary and g^uardian of truth, and yet a mere huddle 
of uncertainty! the glory and the scandal of the uni- 
verse! — Pascal, 

DCLXU. 
News-writers by profession, are the rudest brawlers for 
liberty, a subject which they seem to have considered 
least of any. — Joineriana, 1772. 

DCLXm. 

It is the nature of ambition to make men liars and 
cheaters, to hide the truth in their breasts, and show, 
like jugglers, another thing in their mouths, to cut all 
friendships and enmities to me measure of their own in- 
terest, and to make a good countenance without the 
help of a g^od will. — Smust. 

DCLXIV. 

Enthusiasm is a beneficent enchantress, who never 
exerts her ma^c but to our advantage, and only deals 
about her friendly spells, in order to raise imaginary 
beauties, or to improve real ones. The woi-st that can be 
said of her is, that she is a kind deceiver, and an obhging 
flatterer. —-FVteo^^orwc. 

bcLxv. 

Good-breeding carries along with it a dignity, that is 
respected by the most petulant IlJ-breeding invites and 
autnorizes the familiarity of the most timid. No man 
ever said a pert thing to the Duke of Marlborough. No 
man ever said a civil one (though many a flattering one) 
to Sir Robert Walpole. — Chesterfield, 

DCLXVI. 

Some satirical wits and humourists, like tlieir father 
Ialcssld, Uugh at every thing iiv^cfffwsvjaX^Vj ^ N^Xsi^Oa. 
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betrays such a poverty of wit, as cannot afford to part 
with any thing; and such a want of virtue, as^ to post- 
pone it to a jest. They that are for lessening- the true 
dignity of mankind, are not sure of being successful, but 
with regard to one individual in it. It is this conduct 
that jufitly makes wit a term of reproach.— Jomh^. 

DCLXVn. 

A man may say with some colour of truth, that there 
is an Abecedarian ignorance that precedes knowledge^ 
and a Doctoral ignorance that comes after it; an igno- 
rance which knowledge creates and beg-ets at the same 
time that she despatches and destroys the first.— Jfelw- 
taignem 

DCLXVm. 

Who taught the parrot human notes to tr}". 
Or with a voice endu'd the chattering pie 
'Twas mighty want, fierce hunger to appease: 
Want taught their masters, and their masters these. 
Let gain, that gilded bait, be hung on high. 
The nung^ witlings have it in their eye; 
Pies, crows, and daws, poetic presents bring: 
You say they squeak, but they will swear they sing. 

Dryden- 

DCLXIX. 

The worse living authors fare now, the better the][j 
will succeed with posterity; for the critics love the ^j 
too well to hunt any but those who can stand a _ 
chase; and authors are the only objects in nature, whic 
are magnified by distance, and diminished by approact 
-^CurnherUmd. 

DCLXX, 

Bombastry and buffooneiy, by nature lofty and light 
soar highest of aD, and womd be lost in the roof (of tl 
theatre) if the prudent architect had not with much rm 
foresight contrived for them a fourth place, called 7 
twelve-penny gallery, and there planted a suitabldl 
lony, who greedily intercept them in their passagi 
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DCLXSI. 

Such is the disposition of mankind, if they cannot blast 
the action, they vnH censure the vanity. — mebnoth, 

DCLXXn. 
If promises from man to man have fwce, why not from 
man to woman ^ Their Vexy weakness is the charter of 
t&eir power, and they should not be injured, because 
they can't return it. — Farquhar. 

" . ^ 

DCLXXm. 

Debauched from nature, how can we relish her ge- 
miine productions.^ As well might a man disting^sh ob- 
jects through the medium of a prism, that presents no- 
thing but a variety of colours to the eye; or a maid pining 
in the green sickness prefer a biscuit to a cinoer. — 
SmoUet, 

DCLXXIV. 

Democritus, who was always laughing, lived one hun- 
fei and nine years? Heraclitus, who never ceased cry- 
ing', only sixty. Laughing then is best; and to laugh at 
another is perfectly justifiable, since we are told that the 
gwk themselves, though they made us as they pleased, 
cannot help laughing at us. — Stevens* 

DCLXXV. 

"What stubbing, ploughing, digg^g, and harrowing, 
ii tiniand, that thinking, reflecting, examining, is to the 
Boai Each has its proper culture; and as the land that 
ttndfered to lie waste and wild for a long time, will be 
overspread with brushwood, iH'ambles, thorns, and such 
vegetables, which have neither use nor beauty, so there 
wiU not fall to sprOut up in a neglected, uncultivated 
loind,. a great number of preiudices and absurd opinions, 
idiich owe their ori^ partlv to the soil itself the pas- 
sions, and imperfections of the mind of man, and partly 
to those seeds which chance to be scattered in it, by 
ever^ wind of doctrine, which the cunning of statesmen, 
the nn^plaiity of ped^ts, and the superstition of fools 
shall raise. — JBermei/, 

Vol, I M 
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DCLXXVI. 

Above all things raiUery decline. 



Nature but few does for that task design: 
'Tis in the ablest hands a dangerous tool. 
But never fails to wound the meddling fool; 
For all must grant it needs no common art 
To keep men patient when we make them smart 
Not wit alone, npr humour's self, will dq, 
Without good nature, and much prudence too, . 
To judge aright of persons, place, and lime; 
For taste decrees what's low, and what's sublime; 
. And what might charm to-day, or o'er a glass. 
Perhaps at court, or next day, would not pass, 

StiUingJleel. 
DCLXXVn. 
We meet with few utterly dull and stupid souls; the 
sublime and transcendent are still fewer; the generaEty 
of mankind stand between these two extremes: the in- 
terval is filled with multitudes of ordinary geniuses, But 
all very useful, and the ornaments and supports of the 
commonwealth: tiiese pi-oduce the agreeable and pro- 
fitable; these are conversant in commerce, finances, 
war, navigation, arts, trades, intrigue, society, and con- 
versation. — Bruyere. 

DCLxxvra. 

A man is by nothing so much himself, as by his temper 
and the character of his passions and affections. If he 
loses what is manly and worthy in these, he is as niuch 
lost to himself, as when he loses his memory and under- 
standing. — Skafteshwry, 

DCLXXIX. 

A person who is too nice an observer of the business 
of the crowd, like one who is too curious in observing* 
the labour of the bees, will often be stung for his curio- 
sity. — Pope, 

DCLXXX. / 

Criticism, contrary to all other faculties of the int^ 
lect, is ever held the truest and the best, when it \%f 
very fij^t result of the critic's mind; as fowlers reckOT 
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aim for the surest, an4 seldom fail of missing the 
irk, if they stay not for ^e second. — StmfU 

DCLXXXI. 

From his youth Upwards to the present day 

When vices, more than years, have mark'd him gray. 

When riotous excess, with wasteful hand. 

Shakes life's fndl elass, and hastes each ehhing sand) 

Unmindful from what stock he drew his birth. 

Untainted with one deed of real worth, 

Lothario, holding honour at no price. 

Folly to folly added, vice to vice. 

Wrought sin with greediness and sought for shame 

With greater zeal than good men seek for fame. 

Where (reason left without the least defence) 

Laughter was mirth, obscenity was sense; 

Where impudence made decency submit; 

Where noise was humour, and where whim was wit; 

Where rude untemper*d license had the merit 

Of liberty, and lunacy wa^ spirit; 

Where the best things were ever held the worst, 

Lothario was, with justice, always first. 

To whip a top, to knuckle down at taw. 
To swing upon a gate, to ride a straw. 
To play at push-pm with dull brother peers. 
To oelch out catches in a porter's ears, 
To reig^ the monarch of a midnight cell. 
To be the gaping chairman's oracle; 
Whilst, in n^ost blessed imion, rogue and w 
Clap hands, huzza, and hiccup out — encore; 
Whilst gray authority, who slumbers there 
In robes oi watchman's fur, e^ves up his chair; 
With midnight howl to bay tn' affrighted moon. 
To walk with torches through the streets at noon; " 
To force plain nature from her usual way. 
Each night a \ngil, and a blank each day; 
To matcti for speed one feather '^^ainst another. 
To make one leg run races with his brother; 
'Gainst all the rest to take the northern wind, 
Bute to ride first; and he to ride b^VandL\ 
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To coin newfimgled wagers, and to lay them 
Laying to lose, and losing not to pay them; 
Lothario, on that stock which nature gives. 
Without a rival stands, though March* yet lives. 

ChurdiA 
DCLXXXn. 
It was the maxim of a v^ry wise prince, that '* he 
knows not how to dissemble, knows not how to rei 
and I desire that you would receive it as mine, th 
who knows not how to riddle, knows not how to li' 
Fitzosbom^8 Letters, 

DCLXXXin. 

Sometimes, in his wild way of talking, he woul 
that gravity was an errant scoundrel; and he would 
of the most dangerous kind too,— because a sly one 
that he verily believed, more honest, well meaning 
pie were bubbled out of their goods and money bj 
one twelvemonth, than by pocket-picking and sho] 
ing in seven. — Y&rid^s opinien of Grnwity, — Stenu 

DCLXXXIV. 

Women never truly command till they have ; 
their promise to obey; and they are never in more 
ger or being made ^ves, than when they are at the 
of men.— JrorywAar. 

DCLXXXV. 

Raillery and wit were never made to answer oi] 
quiries after truth, and to determine a question < 
tional controversy, though tiiey may be sometime 
viceable to expose to contempt those inconsistent i 
which have been first abundantly refuted by arguj 
they serve indeed only to cover nonsense with A 
when reason has first proved it to be mere nonsen 
Watts, 

DCXXXVI. 

The heart is a small thing, but desireth great ma 
It b not sufiident for a kite's dinner, yet the whole ' 
is not sufficient fw it. — Hagq, 

* Loid March, fiuiUNU for his libertinism. 
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DCLXXXyU. 

ire no more pleasure in hearing a man attempting 
id failing, than in seeing a man trying to l^p over 
f and tumbling into it. — Johnam- 

DCLxxxvra. 

X numbers live to the age of fifty or sixty years! 
estimated by their merit, are not worth the price of 
: the moment it is hatched. — Shenstone, 

DCLXXXIX. 

le chief end," says Swift, in a letter to Mr. Pope, 
pose to myself in all my labours, is to vex the 
rather than divert it; and, if I could compass that 
, without hurting my own person or fortune, I 
be the most indefatigable writer you have ever 
I have ever hated sdl nations, professions, com- 
ss; and all my love is towards mdividuals. For 
:e, I hate the tribe of lawyers, but I love counsel- 
h-a-one, and judge such-a-one : 'Tis so with phy- 
, (I will not speak of my own trade,) soldiers, 
ti, Scotch, French, and the rest. But principally, 
and detest that animal called man, although I 
/ love John, Peter, Thomas, and so forth. This 
ystem upon which I liave governed myself many 
(but do not tell,) and so I shall gjo on, till I have 
nth them." — Pope's Works. 

DCXC. 

hat embarks in the voyage of life mil always wish 
mce, ratlier by the impulse of the wind, than the 
) of the oar; and many founder in their passage, 
hey lie waiting for the gale. — Johnson. 



ugh we seem grieved at the shortness of life in g€ 
ive are wishing every period of it at an end. Th 
long^ to be at age, then to be a man of business, 
5 make up an estate, then to arrive at houours, 
► retire. — AdtUson. 
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DCXCn. . / 

Give me. next good, an understanding vi/£^ 
By nature wise, not learned by much artjj 
Some knowledge on her side will all my lifd, 
More scope of conversation impart; 1 

Besides her inborn virtue fortify; 'i 

They are most g^ood who best know why. i 

SirT.Over^ 

Dcxcra. * 

The love we bear our country is a root J 

Which never fails to bring forth golden &uiti 
•Tis in the mind an everlasting spring ^ 

Of glorious actions which become a kiiig— 4 
Nor less become a subject; 'tis a debt \ 

Wliich bad men, though they pay not, can't fol 
A duty which the ^od delight to pay, 4 

And ev'iy man can practise ev*ry day. 1 

ChurehA 
DCXCIV. 1 

Men of least wit are reported to be men of most jo L 
ment, but it is no more than report, and a vile and nJBP^ 
cious report into the bargain. Will you give me leavc|i 
to illustrate this affair of wit and judgment, by the twctt 
knobs on the back of my chair. Here stands wit — and,^ 
there stands judgment. You see they are the hip;'hest and I 
most ornamental parts of its frame— as wit and judgment s 
are of ours, and like them too, indubitably both nutd^ J 
and fitted to ^o together, — ^in order, as we say in alLsuch. '[ 
cases of duplicated embellishments — ^to answer one ano- 
ther. Now, for the sake of an experiment, and for the 
clearer illustrating this matter, let us, for a moment, 
take off one of these two curious ornaments from the 
point or pinnacle of the chair it now stands on. But did 
you ever, in the whole course of your lives, see such a 
ridiculous buaness as this now is? Nay, let me ask you, 
whether this ^ngle knob, which stands here like a block- 
head by itself, can serve any purpose, but to put one in 
nund of the want of tiie other? And rather than be as it 
is, would not ti^e chair be ten times better without any 
knob at all ? Now these two knobs, or top ornaments of 
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the inind of man, which crown th^ whole entablature- 
being, as I said, wit and judgment which of all othet 
as I' have proved it, are the most needful— 4he mo 
prized— -the most calamitous to be without, and cons 
quently, the hardest to come at; — ^for all these reasoi 
put toother, there is not a mortal among us so destitu 
of a love of feme or feeling — or so ignorant of what vr 
do him {^ood therein — ^who does not wish and steadfast 
resolve m his own mind to be, or be' thought at leas 
master of the one or the other, or indeed, b<yth of thei 
if the thing seems any way fea^ble, or likely to be brougi 
to pass. Now, your graver gentry, having Uttle ' or i 
kind of chance in aimmg at the one, unless thev laid ho 
of the other— pray what do you think would oecome 
them? Why, sirs, m spite of all their gravities, the^ mu 
e'en liave been contented to have gone with their mad 
naked. This-was not to be home, but by an effort < 
philosophy not to be supposed in the case we are upoi 
so that no one could well have been angry with then 
had they been satisfied with what little tney could hai 
snatched up and secreted under their cloaks and pei 
wigs, had they not raised a hue and cry at the sametia 
against the lawful owners. — Sterne, 

DCXCV. 

*Tis a wrong way to proportion other men's pleasurt 
to ourselves; 'tis like a child's using a little bird, (O po< 
bird, thou shalt sleep with me,) so lays it in his boson 
and stifles it with his hot breath; the bird had rather t 
in the cold £ur; and yet top, 'tis the most pleaung fla 
tery, to like what other men like. — Selden, 

DCXCVI. 

The weak may be joked out of any thing but the 
weakness. —>Ztmf»€ri7uzi}. 

Dcxcvn. 

Nothing exceeds in ridicule, no doubt, 
A fool m fashion, but a fool that 's out; 
His passion for absurdity 's so strong. 
He cannot bear a rival in the wroivg. 
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Though wrong the mode, comply : more sense is shown 
In wearing others' follies than your own. 

Young. 

Dcxcvni. 

As a man inebriated only by vapours, soon recovers in 
thi open air, a nation discontented to madness, witliout 
any adequate cause, will return to its wits and allegiance, 
when a httle pause has cooled it to reflection. — prison- 

DCXCIX. 

The judicious collectors of bright parts and flowew j 
and obaervandaSf are by some called the sieves and boul- { 
ters of learning; though it is left undetermined whether i 
they dwelt in pearls or meal; and consequently, whether 
we are more to value that which passed through, or 
what staid behind. — Stvift. 

Dec. 

A vine bears three grapes, the first of pleasure, the 
second of drunkenness, and the third of repentance.— 

DCCI. 

Miserable men commiserate not themselves; bowelless 
unto others, and merciless unto their own bowels.— 
Broume. 

Dccn. 

Spirit is now a very fashionable word; to act with spi- 
rit, to speak with spuit, means only to act rashly, and to 
talk indiscreetly. An able man shows his spirit by gientle 
words and resolute actions; he is neither hot nor timid.-- 
Chtsterfield, 

Dccin. 

People have a custom of excusing the enormities of 
their conduct by talking of their passions, and as if Ihey 
were under the control of a blina necessity, and ^nned 
because they could not help it. — Cumberland, 

DCCIV. 

Wants of all kinds are made to fame a plea, 
One learns to lisp, another not to see; 
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5iis3 D tottering catches at your hatid» 

■ Was ever ttung* so pretty bom to standt 
Whikt iJiese that nature gave disown througti pride, 
Others affect what nature has denied; 
What nature has denied fools will pursue^ 
As apes are ever walking upon two. 

Young. 

DCCV. 

A man must either imitate the vicious, or hate them: 
both are dangerous, either to resemble them, because 
tkey are many, or to hate many, because they are unre- 
«embling. — Montaigne. 

DCCVI. 

Dull fellows frequently prov« very good men of busi- 
ness. Business relieves tkem from meir own natural 
heaviness, by fumislung them with what to do; whereas, 
business to mercurial men, is an interruption Irom their 
real existence and happiness. Though the dull part of 
mankind are harmless in their amusements, it were to be 
vvkkod they had no vacant time, because they vsiudly 
iffidertaJce sometlung that makes thdr wants conspicu- 
ous, by their manner of supplying, ti;iem.-i-^eeiS& 

DCCVH. 

Good sense is the same in all ages; and course of time 
nther impioves nature, than im^&tfs her. What has 
lieo^, may be a^ain: another Homer and another Virgil 
my possibly anse fiom those veiy causes which pro- 
duced the firsts though it would be impudence to amrm 
that any such have yet appeared. — Dryden. 

Dccvm. 

Time critics are known by their talent of swarming 
about' the noblest writers, to which they are carried 
merely hy instinct, as a rat to the best cheese, or a wasp 
to the Purest fruit. So when the king is on horseback, 
he is sure to be the dirtiest person of the company, and 
they that make their court best, are such as bespatter him 
tile most— jS^(^. 
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DCCIX. 

Christmas succeeds the Saturnalia, the same time, the 
same number of holidays: then the master waited upoo 
the servant, like the lord of nusrule. — Sdden, 

DCCX. 

Of those who time so ill support. 

The calculation 's wrong; 
Else, why is life accounted short. 

While days appear so long.^ 

By action 'tis we life enjoy; 

In idleness we 're dead; 
The soul 's a fire will self destroy. 

If not with fuel fed. VoUdre. 

DCCXI. 

Man^ a wretch has rid on a hurdle who has done much 
less mischief than utterers of forged tales, coinets of 
scandal, and clippers of reputation. — Sheridan. 

Dccxn. 

Constancy in inendships, attachments, and familiari- 
ties, is commendable, and is requimte to support trast 
and good correspondence in society. But in places of 

general, though casual concourse, where the pursuit of 
ealth and pleasure brings people promiscuously toge- 
ther, public conveniency has dispensed with this maxini; 
and custom there promotes an unreserved conversatimi 
for the time, by induing the privilege of dropping af^* 
terwards every indiiFerent acquaintance without breach 
of civility or good manners.— JSume. 

Dccxm. 

If there is an evil in this world, 'tis sorrow and heavi- 
ness of heart The loss of goods, — of health, — of coro- 
nets, and nutres, are only evil, as they occasion sorrow; 
take that out, the rest is fancy, and dwelleth only in the 
head df man. — Sterne. 

BCCXIV. 

Flatteiy corrupts both the receiver and the giver, and 
adulation is not of more service to the people -than to 
clangs.— .^ur^. 
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DCCXV. 

disputes, as in armies; where the weaker side 
Ise lights, and makes a g^at noise, to make the 
:]ieve them more numerous and strong than they 
. — Swift 

DCCXVI. 
are few tables where convivial talents will not 
lyment, especially where the host wants brains, 
est wants money. — Zimmerman, 

Dccxvn. 

is not in the world so toilsome a trade as the 
'fame: life concludes before you have so much 
ed your work. — Brvyere, 

Dccxvin. 

3re any on^ speaks of himself the less he likes 
lother talked of. — Laoater, 

DCCXIX. 

3nableness is a method of accosting which is 
ne to the persons accosted. The unseasonable 
le who goes to communicate with his friend 
s immersed in business: he goes to revel with 
Bs when she is lying ill i^th a fever: he runs to 
o has just been cast as bail for another, and, 
im to become his surety: as soon as a cause is, 
le is on the spot to g^ve his testimony. If he is 
a wedding, he inveighs against the whole fe- 
he asks a man who is just returned from a 
aey to take a walk with mm. When an article 
e brings a purchaser who would ^ve double 
In a company he will give a detaUed account 
'cry beginmng of some subject which they have 
and are thoroughly acquainted with : he is ex- 
ixious to do that for any person lyhich they are 
should be done, but are ashamed to refuse. If 
£nt at the chastisement of a lad, he relates that 
lus, when so beaten, went and hanged himself. 
)resent at an arbitration, though both parties 
ixommodation, he sets thetn lo^e\k« ^a'5 ^^^ 
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ears: and lastly, when about tio dance, he seizes a partner 
whose senses are not yet inflamed by intoxication. — The- 
cphrastus, 

DCCXX. 
What is g^ndeur, what is power? 
Heavier toil, superior pain: 
What the bright reward we gain? 
The grateful mem'ry of the g^ood. 
Sweet is the breath of vernal show'r. 
The bee's collected treasures sweet. 
Sweet muffle's melting fall, but sweeter yet 
The stiM small voice of gratitude. 

Gray, 
DCCXXI. 
Counsel and conversation ia a second education, that 
improves all the virtue and corrects all the vice of the 
former, and of nature itself. — Clarendon, 

Dccxxn. 

The sting of a wasp, a fit of the stone, the biting c^a 
mad dog» destroy for the tilne; the two first, happmessv 
and the other, wisdom itsetf. — Sir W. Tempk, 

Dccxxm. 

Words must be fitted to aman'smouth: 'twas well 
said of the fellow tiiat was to make a speech for my lord 
mayor, when he desired to take measure of his lord8hip'& 
mouth.— iSSe/(E&7t. 

DCGXXrV. 

It is a mighty shame and dishonour to employ excellent 
faculties and abundance of wit, to humour smd to please 
men in their vices and follies. The great enemy of man- 
kind, notwithstanding his wit and angelic features, is the 
most odious being in the whole creation.—jS'tr R, Bkek* 
more* 

DCCXXV. 

The pas»ons may be humoured till they become our 
master, as a horse may be pampered till he gets the bet- 
ter of his rider; but early discipline will prevent mutiny, 
and keep the helm in the hands of reason. — Cumberland, 
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bccxxvr. 



He 



; kills himself t' avoid misery, fears it{ 
at the best shows a bastard valour, t^ 

Massinger. 

Dccxxvn. 

rcf the poets pretend, it is plain they give im- 
to none out themselves: it is Homer and Vir^ 
;nce and admire, not Acliilles or £neas. With 
it is c|iiite the contrary; u^ thoughts are taken 
le actions, persons, and events we read* and we 
ird the autnors. — Swift* 

DccxxvnL 

:rs are scarce as gold: but he, who^e thoughts 
all his subject, pursues it uninterruptedly and 
f consequences, is a diamond of enormous size. 

DCCXXIX. 

IS had gotten a trick, when any man begged 
him, to refer them to the senate^ where aU the 
'S were to deliver up the names of their credi- 
1 end, perhaps, was to deter men from asking^', 
ng the condition of theur fortunes to an exami-r 
iut it was, however, a benefit turned into a re- 
in; and he made a reproach of a bounty. •—«&- 

DCCXXX. 

ve in all my travels this custom— ^ver to learn 
j; from the information of those with whom I 
^hich is the best school of all others,) and to put 
uiv upon those subjects they are best able to 
; ror It often falls out, that, on the contrary, 
) will rather choose to be prating of another 
evince than his own, thinking it so much iiew 
) acquired. — Montaigne* 

DCCXXXI. 

wn as usual, met him in frdl cry; 
wn, as usual, knew uo tqqaotv \v\v^ >. 
/. N 



fashion so directs, and modems rsdse 

ion's mould'ring base their transient praise^ 

ChurckUL 

Dccxxxn. 

If it be (^gerous to be convinced, it is dangerous 
listen; for oi^r reason is so muchrof a machine, that 
wiU not always be able to resist when the ear is pei^ 
tuaUy as8ailed.-^ik{2zc^;enzie« 

iiccxxxm. 

The eye that wiU» not weep another's sorrow, 
Should boast no gentler brightness than the glare 
That reddens in Sie eyeball of the wolf. 

Maaon, 
DCCXXXIV. 
As if tJie natursd calamities of life were not sufHciei 
for it, we turn the most indifferent circumstances in 
misfortunes, and suffer as much from trifling accidents 
from real evils. I have known the shooting of a st 
spoil a lught's rest; and have seen a man in love gTQ 
pale, and lose his appetite, upon the plucking' of a me 
ry-thought. A screech-owl at midmght has alarmed 
family more than a band of robbers; nay, the vcnce of 
cricket hath struck more terror than the roaring of a lie 
There is nothing so inconsiderable which may not appe 
dreadful to an imagination that is filled with omens ai 
prognostics. A rusty nail, or a crooked pin, shoot i 
mto prodigies. — Addison. 

DCCXXXV. 
Cpnsttre is the tax a man pays to the public for beii 
eminent. — Swift 

DCCXXXVI. 
A man^ may be learned without talking sentences; 
in his ordinary g^esture he discovers he can dance, thouj 
he does not cut capers. — Spectator, 

Dccxxxvn. 

My good grave Sir of Theory, whose wit. 
Grasping at shadows, ne'er caught substance yel 
"lis mignty easy o'er a glass of wine. 
On vain reftnemeiAa vsMvVy Vo t^^xve^^ 
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laugh at poverty in plenty's rei^, 

!)oast of apathy when out of pam, 

. in each sentence, worthy or the schools, 

lish'd with sophistry, to deal out rules 

t fit for practice. ChurehiU, 

DCCXXXVffl. 

lo excels in his art so as to cany it to the utmost 
^ perfection of which it is capable, may be ssdd 
neasure to go beyond it; his transcendant pro- 
admit of no appellations: thus £. is a painte!^, 
ician, and B. a poet; but Mienard is Mignard, 
Lully, and-Comeille is ComeiUe.— JShiycre. 

DCCXXXIX, 

1 trifling flaws sit as disgracefidly on a charac- 
igance^ as a ragged button on a court dress. — - 

DCCXL. 

always have a heart superior, with economy 
to my fortune. — Shenstone, 

DCCXLI. 

Spain and Portugal have succeededin executing 
ish laws for "hedging in the cuckoo," as Locke 
nd have kept at home all their gold and silver, 
tals would by this time have been of little more 
n so much lead or iron. Their plenty would 
ened their value. — Franklin, 

DOCXLIL 

itment produces, in some measure, all those 
hich the alchymist usually ascribes to what he 

Shilosopher's stone; and if it does not bring 
oes the same thing by banishing the desire of 
fit cannot remove tte disquietudes arising from 
oind, body, or fortune, it nudLes him easy under 
Iddison. 

DCCXLHI. 
e is like the market, where maiiy times, if you 
a little, the price will faU.*, Mid, ai^t^Nx. v^ 
9 like a Sibylla's oiFer, vrbicYi^X.ftx^QSJ^s^'^ 
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I 

the commodity at full, then consumeth part and par 
and still holdeth up the price* — Lord Bacon. 

DCCXUV. 

When men are become accomplished knaves, they ar 
past crying" for their cake. — Shaftesbury. 

DCCXLV. 

The finn, without pliancy; and the pliant, ^vithjbu 
firmness; resemble vessels without water, and wate 
without vessels.— Xotxz^er. 

DCCXLVI. 

An atheist is but a mad ridiculous derider of piety 
but a hypocrite makes a sober jest of God and rel^ioni 
he finds it easier to be upon his knees than to rise to a 
good action: like an impudent debtor, who goes every 
day to talk familiarly to his creditor without ever payisg 
what he owes. — Pope. 

DCCXLVn. 

Come spur away! 

I have no patience for a longer stay. 
But must go down 

And leave the changeable noise of this great town; 
I will the counts?]^ see. 
Where old simplicity. 
Though hid m gray. 
Both look more gay 
Than foppery in phish and scarlet clad» 

Farewell, you city wits that are 
Almost at civil war! 
'Tis time that I/grow wise, when all the world grows mad 

j&ndo^h. 
DCCXLVm. 
What is so hateful to a poor man as the purse proik 
arrogance of a rich one } Let fortune shifl the sc^ie, an( 
make tlie poor man rich; he runs at once into the vici 
that he declaimed agsdnst so feelingly: these are Strang* 
contradictions in the human character. — Cumberland. 

DCCXLIX. 

That all who are happy are equa\\7 \!ka5i^Y,\aTv»\.\s^sft 
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nd a philosopher may be e<][ua]ly satisfied, but 
happy. Happiness consists in the multipli- 
sable consciousness. A peasant has not (^a- 
ing equal happiness \i^th a philosopher, lliis 
as very happuy illustrated by the Rev. Mr. 
Hm, at Utrecht: *< A small drmkinf glass and 
" said he, " may be equally full^ but a large 
lore than the small." — Johnson. 

DCCL. 

ly has a fine saying for eveiy things— for 
IS an entire set. 

inevitable chance-— the first stsAute in Magna 
rt is an everiasiting act ef parliament— %itf 

hs and princes dance ift the same ring with 

DOCJJ. 

Mce essences, lose their fragrance when ex- 
ey are senffltive plants, that will not bear too 
iroaches.-— /S%e9»f(m«. 

DCCLII. 

leads to Icnaver^; it is but a step from one to 
nd that very slippery; lying^ only makes the 
add that to cunning, and it is knavery. — 

DCCLUI. 

ions are like convulaon fits, which, though 
IS stronger for the time, leave us the weaker 
-Pope. , 

DCCLIV. 
' houses are temples where the most sordid 
nt passions contend; there no spectator can 
nt: a card, or a small square or ivory, inte- 
tian the loss of an empire, or the ruin of an 
g^up of infants, and their nearest relatives, 
an. 

DCCLV. 
's learning is nothing but histoiy dvAy Xs^LCiXi 
)te Thomas Aquinas for some teiv^l, wv^b^i- 

2C2 
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lieve it, bcc^oise the schoolmen say so, that i^ but hkto* 
ly. Few men make themselves masters of thmgs they 
write or speak.— /Sfe^tfew. 

DCCLVI. 

The common fiuency of speech in many men, and most 
women, is owing to a scarcity of matter, and a scarcity 
of words; for whoever is a master of language and has a 
niind full of ideas^will be apt in speaking to hesitate upon 
the choice of both; whereas common speakers have w 
one set of ideas, and one set. of words to clothe them in; 
and these are always ready at the mouth: so people 
come faster out of a church when it it is almost eroptT) 
than when a crowd is at the door. — Swift, 

DCCLVn. 

I look upon indolence as a sort of suicide ; for the man 
is efficiently destroyed, tliough the appetite of the brute 
may survive.— 'Cto/cr/Je/c?. 

DCCLVni. 

If we look into the profession of physic, we shall find » 
most formidable body of men, the sight of them is enough -j 
to make a man senous; for we may lay it down as ? | 
maxim, that when a nation abounds in physicians, i^ 1 
grows thin of people. This body of men in our oW» 
country may be described like the British army in C*' 
ear's time. Some of them slay in chariots, and some o^^ 
foot. If the infantry do less execution than the chariot- 
eevB, it is because they cannot be carried so soon into al^ 
quarters of the town, and despatch so much business in 9^ 
short a time. Be^des this body of regular troops, thef^ 
are stragglers^ who, without being duly enlistea and en' 
rolled, do infinite mischief to those who are so unlucky 
as to fall into their hands. There are, besides the above' 
mentioned, innumerable retainers to physic, who, fof 
want of other patients^ amuse themselves with the stifling 
of cats in an air-pump, cutting up dogs alive, or impaling 
of insects upon the point of a needle for microscopical 
observations; bendes those that are employed in the ga- 
*he]ing of wttdSf and the chase o£ \)u^Xct«ll^\T^s^.^» 
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he cockle-shell merchants and spider-catchers. 
I. 

DCCLIX. 
3 is ever seen accompanying industry, and is as 
idling in a wheelbarrow as lolling in a coach and 

DCCLX. 

ion is incompatible with self-indulgence, and 
ise of vanity is too often mistaken ror the im- 
tature: when Miss is a wit, I am apt to suspect 
K)ther is not over-wise. — Cumbenand. 

DCCLXI. 

n men of infamy to grandeur soar, 
' light a torch to show their shame the more, 
e governments which curb not evils, cause; 
a rich knave 's a Ubel on our laws. 

Young. 
DCCLXn. 
provement of the understanding is for two ends : 
)wn increase of knowledge; secondly, to enable 
^er and make out that knowledge to others. — 

DCCLXm. 

town ^vided, each runs several ways, ^ 
assion, humour, interest, party sways; 
gs of no moment, colour of the hair, 
e of a leg, complexion brown or fair> 
3ss well chosen, or a patch misplac'd, 
iliate favour, or create distaste. 

Churchill. 
DCCLXIV. 
jnd of acting to g^ in masquerade, and a man 
able to say or do Ijhings proper for the dress in 
appears. The misfortune of the thing is, tiiat 
ess themselves in what they have a mind to be, 
hat they are fit for. — Sieek. 

DCCLXV. 

'e more words than notions, atvd V«A$ ^ doxwv 
the same thing, Sometimea vf e i^^xX. ^ ic^^^ ^"SSr 
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xdfication to an old word; as when we call a piec 
The word gun was used m England for an engin 
a thing from a man, long before there was any gui 
found out — Selden, 

DCCLXVI. 

The caution authors now proceed with show 
finement of the times; still they can contrive in i 
way to say civil tilings of themselves, and it w 
hard indeed to disappoint them of so sh^ht a | 
tion, for what praise is so UtUe to be envied as th; 
a man bestows on himself. — Cumberland. 

DCCLXVU. , 

The common people do not accurately ada 
thoughts to the objects; nor, secondly, do mey a 
ly adapt their words to their thoughts: tliey do n 
to he: but, taking no pains to be exact, they g 
very false accounts. A great part of their lang 
proverbial : if any thing rocks at all, they say it ro 
a cradle; and in this way they go on. — Johnson, 

DCCLXVUI. 
There is nothing makes a man suspect muc 
than to know little; and, therefore, men should 
suspicion by procuring to know more, and not 
their suspicions in smother. — Lord Bacon. 

DCCLXIX. 

The chamelion, who is sjud to feed upon not! 
MT, has of all animals the nimblest tongue. — Sw 

DCCLXX. 

Wherever I find a great deal of gratitude ir 
man, I take it for g^nted there would be as muc 
rosi^ if he were a rich man. — Popt. 

DCCLXXI. 

Folks will always listen when the tale is the 
and of many who say they do not believe in : 
telling', I have known few on whom it V\aLd tvq 
sensible effect.— Jfocfeenzie. 
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DCCLXXir. 

■ ■ ■ ■ of all tempers it requires least pain, 

CouM we but rule ourselves, to rule the vain; 

The prudent is by reason only sway'd. 

With him each sentence and each word is weighed; 

The g9X and g^ddy can alone be caught. 

By tn« quick lustre of a happy thought; 

The miser hates, unless he steals your pelf; 

The prodigid, unless^ou rob ;^ourself; 

The steady or the whunsical will blame. 

Either because you 're not or are the same; 

The peevi^, sullen, shrewd, luxurious, rash. 

Will with your virtue, peace, or int'rest clash; 

But mark the proud man's price, how very low! 

>Tis but a civtt speech, a smile, a bow. 

SHUingJleet. 
DCCLXXm. 

I do not mean to expose mv ideas to ingenious ridicule 
by maintaining that every thing happens to every man 
for the best; but I will contend, that he, who makes the 
best use of it, fulfils the part of a wise and good man.—- 
Cumberland. 

DCCLXXIV. 

There is nothing which we receive with so much re- 
luctance as advice. We look upon the man wlio gives it 
us as offering an affront to our understanding, and treat- 
ing us like children or idiots. We consider the instruc- 
tion as an implicit censure, and the zeal which any one 
shows for our good on such an occasion as a piece of pre- 
sumption or impertinence. The truth of it is, the person 
who pretends to advise, does, in that particular, exercise 
ft superiority over us, and can have no other reason for 
it, but tlmt, in comparing us with himself, he thinks us 
defective either in our conduct or our understanding. 
For these reasons, there is nothing so difficult as the art 
of making advice agreeable; and mdeed all the writers, 
both ancient and modem, have disting^uished themselves 
among one another, according to the perfection at which 
they arrived in this art How many devices have beeu 
Wade use of, to render this biUer pot\!\oiv\>^i^^*"^^^* 
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Some convey their instructions to us in the best chosen 
words, others in the most harmomous numbers; some in 
point of wit, and others in ^ort proverbs. — Mdison, iliei 



DCCLXXV. ki 



\h 



There is nothing in which the power of art is shown so 
much as in placing on the fiddle: in all other things we 
can do something at first Any man will forge a bar of 
iron, if you give him a hammer: not so well as a smith, 
but tolerably. A man will saw a piece of wood, and 
make a box, tiiough a clumsy one; but give him a fiddk 
and a fiddle-sHck, and he can do notMng. — Johnson' 

DCCLXXVI, 

Those who remember this Adage, Virtue is its om 
reward, will not be surprised at their poverty. Tim is 
prohibitory, instead of an encouraging sentence. — Zmr 
ifMTTnwn, 

DCCLXXVn. 

He who has refused to live a villain, and has preferred 
death to a base action, has been a g^er by the bargain. 
— ShafUahwry, 

DCCLXXVin. 

It was a wise policy in that false prophet Alexander, 
who, though now for^ten, was once so famous, to lay 
the first scene of his impostures in Paplagonia, where, 
as Lucian tells us, the people were extremely ignorant 
and stupid, and ready to swallow even the grossest de- 
lusion. — Hume. 

DCCLXXIX. 

A coquet is one that is never to be persuaded out of 
the passion she has to please, nor out of a gt>od opiiiioit 
of her own beauty: time and years she regards as things 
that only wrinkle and decay other women; forgets tlit 
age is written in the fiice, and that the same dress whicb^ 
became her when she was young, now only makes h< 
look the older. Affectation cleaves to her even in sici 
ness and pain; she dies in a high-head and coloured 
bons. — Bruyere. 
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DCCLXXX. 

mown some men possessed of good quaUtiesy 
re very serviceable to others, but useless to 
3; like a sun-dial on the front of a house, to 
neighbours and passengers, but noit the owner 

DCCLrXXXI. 

:ht in humanity no more to despise a man for 
tunes of the mind than for those of the body, 
' are such as he cannot help. Were this tho- 
)nsidered, we should no more laugh at one for 
brains crack'd than for having his headbroke. 

DCCLXXXII. 

now no joy tike what a word can raise, 
through a langfuage's perplexing maze; 
a mate that seems t' agree they tight, 
an and wife that still are opposite; 
yers at the bar play more with sense, 
wrought to their last trope of eloquence, 
ley on every subject, great or sniiall, 
s or councils, at a church or ball; 
py we rob them of their tributes due 
ow can we laugh and pity too. 

SHUingJUd's JEssay on Conversation* 

BCCLXXXm. 

h. some unhappy instances of frivolous duels 
irred, I cannot think that it is the vice of the 
be fond of quarrelling; the manners of our 
m of ftistinction are certainly not of that cast, 
ies with any of the present age, it is with those 
; up gentry, who force their way into half-price 
loots and spurs, and are clamorous in the pas- 
he front boxes of a crowded theatre. — Cunt' 

PCCLXXXIV. 

: of an ordinary, low education, when they hap- 
11 into good company, imagine themselves the 
act of its attention; if the com^axv^ \Aijss^«5,*^ 
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is, to be sure, concerning them; if they laugh, it is at 
them; and if any thing ambiguous, that by the most 
forced interpretation can he applied to them, happens 
to be said, Uiej are convinced that it was meant at 
them; upon which they grow out of countenance firs|^ 
and then ang^. This mistake is very wfiU ridiculed in 
the " Strats^em," where Scrub says, " I am sure they 
talked of me, for they laughed consumedly." — Chukr- 
fidd, 

. DCCLXXXV. 
No man is so in^g^ficant as to be sure his example 
can do no hurt. — Lord Clarendon. 

DCCXXXVI. 

Fortune sometimes lies in w£ut to surprise the last hour 
of our lives, to show the power she has in a moment to 
overthrow what she was so many years in building, 
making us cry out with LAberius, I have lived longer 
by this one day than I ought to have done. — Montaigne. 

DCCLXXXVn. 

The lowest people are generally the first to find fault 
with show or equipage; especially that of a person lately 
emerged from his obsciuity. They never once consider 
that he is breaking the ice for themselves. — Shenstone. 

DCCLXXXVni. 

The stoical scheme of supplying our wants, by lopping 
off our desires, is like cuttmg off our feet when wt5^want 
shoes. — Swift. 

DCCLXXXIX. 

Criticism is as often a trade, as a science; it requiring 
more health than wit, more labour than capacity, more 
practice than genius. If a person who has less discern- 
ment than study, pretends to it, and takes in hand some 
subjects, he will but corrupt his own judgment as w( "* 
as that of the readers. — Bruyere, 

Dccxq. I 

■■■ More than just to other countries grown, { 
Must we turn base apostates to <rai o^inv? ^ 



: 
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the words of Greece and Rome excel, 
md may not please the ear as well? 
ty magic's in the place or air, 
rfection needs must centre there ? 
t strangers thirdly be preferr*d, 
letters merit should be heard, 
f no country, her pure ray 
abroad, as gcn'rad as the day; 
raint, firom place to place she flies, 
reafter ev'n in Holland rise. 

Churchill. 
DCCXCI. 
vanity in the mind, and you naturally re- 
tle superfluities of eamiture and equipage, 
will fall of themselves when the root that 
ai is destroyed. — Steele. 

Dccxcn. 

compares a broken fortune to a felling co- 
rer it sinks, the greater weight it is obfiged 
'hus, when a man's circumstances are such, 

I occason to borrow, he finds numbers will- l|^ 
m; but should his wants be such, that he ]|f 
ifle, it is two to one whether he may be 
he smallest sum. — Goldsmith. 

DCCXCin. W 

nents in company, where the rest are in ^ 

^h to enioy themselves, he should not take Iv. 

nt is oraered to present him with a porrin- || 

or posset drink, by way of admonition that ; |^ 

) bed. — Spectator, ^= 

Dccxciv. m 

s better spent than what is Isud out for do- 
;tion. A man is pleased that his wife is 

II as other people, and the wife is pleaded 
',saed»^-^hn8on, kf 



DCCXCV. 

ley that creep and they thai ^v 
nd where they began. 



I 
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Alike the bu^ and the g&y 
But flutter thro' life's little day. 
In fortune's varjring colours drest; 
Bmsh'd by the hand of rough mischance^ 
Or chill'd by age, their airy dance 
' They leave, in dust to rest. Oray. 

DCCXCVI. 

If you look upon the language spoken in the Saxon 
time, and the language spoken now, you will find the 
difference to be gust as if a man had^a cloak that be 
wore in queen Elizabeth's days, and dnce, here has put 
in a piece of red, and here a piece of green, and here a 
piece of orange tawny. We borrow words from the 
French, Italian, Latin, as every pedantic man pleases.— 
Sdden. 

Dccxcvn. 

Writers of every age have endeavoured to show that 
pleasure is in us, and not in the objects offered for our 
amusement: if the soul be happily disposed, every tlung 
becomes capable of affording entertainment, and chstress 
will almost want a name. Every occurrence passes in 
review like the figures of a procesaon? some may be 
awkward, others iuQ-dressed, but none but a fool is for 
this enraged' with the master of the ceremomes. — GoU- 
smith. 

Dccxcvni. 

Hunger is the mother of impatience and anger: and 
the quarter of an hour before dinner is the worst.^aiitors 
can choose. The Latins have said. Venter mm habd 
aures, — Zimmerman. 

DCCXCIX. 

I never heard a finer piece of satire against lawyers, 
than that of astrologers, when they pretend, by rules 
of art, to tell when a suit wiU end, and whether to the 
advantas'e of the plaintiff, or defendant; thus making the 
matter depend entirely upon the influence of the stare, 
without the least regard to the merits of the case. — Swift- 

DCCC. 

Men have no right to what is not reasonable, and to 
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not their benefit; for thoiu^h a pleasant writer 
nl poire poetisy when one oithem, in cold blood, 
> Have leaped into the flames of a rolcanic revo- 
trdentem jrigidia Mtnam inailuit I consider 
lie rather as an unjustifiable poetic license than as 
le fi-anchises of Parnassus; and whether he were 
JT divine, or politician, liiat chose to exercise 
i of right, I think that more wise, because more 
le thoughts would urge me rather to save the 
m to preserve his brazen slippers as the monu- 
Phis folly. — Burke. 

DCCCI. 

(1 of wit is not incapable of buaness, but above 
prightly generous horse is able to carry a pack- 
s well as an ass; but he is too g^d to be put to 
Igery. — Pcpe. 

Dcccn. 

cians are some of them so pleasing and confor* 
3 the humour of the patient, as they press not 
: cure of the disease; and some others are so re- 
proceeding according to art for the disease, as 
pect not sufficiently the condition of the patient, 
le of a middle temper; or, if it may not be found 
Dan, combine two of either sort; and foiget not 
IS well as the best acquainted with your body, 
est reputed of for his faculty. — Jjord Bacon. 

Dcccm. 

: is such a whetstone for wit, that if it be often 
eon, it will quickly g^d all the steel out, and 
' leave a back where it found an edge. — CoHon, 

DCCCIV. 

lug^ men are accused for not knowing their own 
ss, yet perhaps as few know their own strengfth. 
nen as m soils, where sometimes there is a vein 
which the owner knows not of.-'^Swift. 

PCCCV. 

y writer of our times is like a fanatic, lillwaX. "V^a 
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no wit in ordinaiy eas^ flings, and yet attempts 
Imdest task of brains in the whole wcvld, only beca 
whether hb play or work please or displease, he is 
tain to come on better dian he deserves, and finds 
of his own latitude to applaud him, which he could n 
expect any other way; and is as sure to lose no r^ 
tioo, because he has none to venture: — 

like gaming rooks that never stick 
To play for hundreds upon lick; 
'Cause, if they chance to lose at play, 
Th'ave not one half-penny to pay; 
And, if they win a hundred pound. 
Gain, if for sii^ence they compound. 

Nothing encourages him more in his undertaking ' 
his ignorance, for he has not wit enough to undent 
so much as the difficulty of what he attempts; there 
he runs on boldly like a fool-hardy wit; and foiti 
that favours fools and the bold, sometimes takes nc 
of him for his double capacity, and receives him intc 
good graces. He has one motive more, and that is 
concurrent ignorant ju(^ment of the present ag< 
which his sottish foppenes pass with applause, 
Oliver Cromwell's oratory among &natics of his 
canting inclination. He finds it eader to write in ih 
than prose; for the world being overcharged ^fth 
mances, he finds his plots, passions, and repartees^ 
dy made to his hand; and if he can but turn theni 
rhyme, the thiever^r is disguised, and they pass ^ 
own wit and invention without question: like a st 
cloak, made into a coat, or dyed mto another colou 

DCCCVI. 

We take other men's knowledge and opinions u 
truth, which is an idle and superficial leammg: we i 
make it our own. We are in this case like him, 
having need of fire, went to a neighbour's hous 
fetch it; and finding a very g^ood one there, sat dow 
warm himself, without remembering to carry any ' 
him home. — Montaigne, 
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Dcccvn. 

deas are the molives of the greatest part of 
d a heated imagination, the power by which 
are incited: tlie world, in the eye of a phi- 
ly be said to be a large madhouse. — MaC' 

Dcccvm. 

ves for g^n, profit, or any by-end, destroys 
mt of bounty; for it falls only upon those 
rant. — Seneca, 

DCCCTX. 

in been afraid, when I have seen our Italian 
battering in the vehemence of action, that 
:en calling us names, and abusing us among 
but I hope, since we do put such an entire 
I them, they will not talk against us before 
3ugh tliey may do it with the same safety 
benind our hsicks.^-Addison. 

DCCCX. 

vice, which pride itself inclines every man 
ers, and to overlook in himself. — Johnson. 

DCCCXL 

I both please, and be instructed too, 

II the rage of shining to subdue; 
r man upon his favourite theme, 
)e more knowing than you seem, 
t gemus will afford sbme light, 
lint that had escaped your sight. 

SHlUng fleet. 

Dcccxn. 

phy is only forcing the trade of happiness, 
seems to deny the means.— Go/cfemwA. 

Dcccxni. 

asy profesfflon never counterfeits, till he lays 
iebtor, and says he rests him; for then he 
> all manner of unrest, — Ben jimsonrv, — Ew- 
• Humour, 

o2 
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DCCCXIV. 

Absence of mind may be defined to be a a 
mind in speaking or action: the absent man ii 
when he is casting up accounts^ and hath col 
items, \vill ask a bystander what the amount u 
is engaged in a law-suit, and the day of trial 'n 
forgets it and goes into the country: he viats 1 
to see the play, and is left behind asleep on th 
He takes any article and puts it away himsel 
gins to look for it, and is' never able to find it. 
tell him of the death of a dear friend, and ask 
funeral, with a sorrowful countenance and t 
eyes, he exclaims, Good luck, good luck! It 
torn, when he receives, not when he pays, a d 
for witnesses. In winter, he quarrels with 1 
for not purchasing cucumbera: he compels h 
to wrestle and run till they faint with fatig^ 
country, when he is dressing his dinner of 
throws in salt to season them till they are ur 
If any one inquire of him, how many dead i 
carried out through the sacred gate to burial ? 
God, he replies, you and I had so many! — T/u 

pcccxv. 

In all discontents, divisions, and party dis 
acknowledge no other tribunal, but the pul 
pray what is the public to do for you? — * 

1772. 

DCCCXVI. 

As the Spanish proverb says, <* He, who w 
home the wealth of the Indies, must carry th< 
the Indies with him," — so it is in travelling? a 
carry knowledge with him, if he would bi 
knowledge. — Johnson. 

DCCCXVII. 

Rather than bear the pain of thought, fools 
The proud will rather lose than ask their \ 

C 
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DCCCXVUT. 

len men of rank saciiiice all ideas of dignity to am- 
, without a distinct object, and work with low in- 
ents for low ends, the whole composition becomes 
id base.— jBur^. 

DCCCXIX. 

should give as we would receive, cheerfuUj'', 
ly, and without heffitation^ for there is no grace in 
ifit that sticks to the fingers. — Seneca. 

DCCCXX. 

-I hate the camp. 



ite its noise and stiff parade, its blank 

I empty forms, and stately courtesy, 

ere between bows and blows, a smile and stab, 

;re's scarce a moment. Soldiers always live 

dleness or peril: both are bad. 

Proctor. 
DCCCXXI. 
be exempt from the passions with which others are 
nted, is the only pleasing solitude. I can very justly 
ith the ancient sage, "I am never less alone than 
alone." — Steele. 

Dcccxxn. 

mg men are as apt to think themselves wise enough, 
nken men are to think themselves sober enough, 
look upon spirit to be a much better thing than 
ience: which they call coldness? for though spirit 
it experience is dangerous, experience without 
is languid and defective. — Chesterfield, 

Dcccxxni. 

kspeare piunts so very close to nature, and with 
narking touches, that he gives the very look an ac- 
ght to wear when he is on his scene. — Cumber- 

' DCCCXXIV. 

i a court-humour to keep people on the tenters; 
njuries are quick and sudden, out their benftfita 
w,^-S€neca, 



\ 
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DCCCXXV. 

Tke first ingredient in conversation is truth, th< 
good sense, the third good humour, and the fourt 

This last was formerly left to fools and buifooni 
in all great families. 

Henry IV. of France, and king James I. of En| 
first gave repute to that sort of wit, increased bj 
Charles 11. 

In king Charles I*s. time, all wit, love, and h( 
heightened by the wits of that time, into romance. 

Lord Goreign took the contrepied, and turned ai 
ridicule. 

He was followed by the duke of Buckingham 
that vein favoured by king Charles H. brought r 
vog^e. — Sir W. Temple. 

DCCCXXVl. 

We^T« taught to clothe our minds as we do oi 
dies, after the fashion in vogue; and it is accounte 
tasticalness, or something wwse, not to do so. — L 

Dcccxxvn, 

Ask a man for protection or assistance, tliat i 
you make out his indictment, unless 'twas impossil 
him to have discovered that you stood in need of e 
— Zimmerman. 

DCCCXXVIII. 

Ambition often puts men upon doing the m 
offices, so climbing is performed in the same p 
with creeping. — Swift. 

DCCCXXIX. 

Wit, much talk'd of, not to be defined: 



He that pretends to most, too, lias least sliare ij 

Otu 

DCCCXXX. 

The most reserved of men, that will not exchan^ 

syllables together in an Englisli coffee-house, { 

they meet at Ispahan, would drink sherbet, and 

mess of rice together. — Shenstone. 



i 
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DCCCXXXI. \ 

Ne are come too late, by several thousand yeaik 
any thin^ new in mondity. The finest and | 
lutinil thoughts concerning manners, have beenH 
1 away before our limes, and nothing b left fori 
t to glean after the andents, and the most ingeni 
the modems. — Bruyere. \ 

Dcccxxxn. i 

K brave man thinks no one Ins superior who does m 
injury; for he has it then in his power to make lul 
f superior to the other by forgiving it. — Pope, i 

Dcccxxxm. \ 

To each his sufferings; all are men i 

Condemn'd alike to g^roan, i 

The tender for another's pain, \ 

Th' unfeeling for his own. 

Yet^ ah! why should they know their fate, 

Since sorrow never comes too late. 

And happiness too swiftly flies ^ 

Thought would destroy their paradise. 

No more; where ignc«ance is bliss, 

Tis folly to be wise. Gray. 

DCCCXXXIV. 

W abilities of man must fall short on one mde or 

\ Uke too scanty a blanket when you are a-bed; if 

Will it upon your shoulders, you leave your feet 

If you thrust it down upon yoiu* feet, your shoul- 

|B uncovered. — Sir W, Temple. 

\ DCCCXXXV. 

sense and good nature are never separated, 

he Ignorant world has thought otherwise. Good 

>y ^iniich I mean beneficence and candour, is the 

of right reason, which of necessity will g^ve al- 

, to 3ie failings of others, by considering that 

^othing perfect in mankind: and by distinguish- 

rhich comes nearest to excellency, though not 

fi«e from fiuilts, will certainly prod^c^ ^ cwv- 

judge.— i^rjYjfew. 
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DCCCXXXVI. 

Mankind in the gross is a gaping monster, 1 
to be deceived, and has seldom been disappoi 
is their vanity less fallacious to our philosoph 
adopt modes of truth to follow them througn 
of error, and defend parodoxes merely to be » 
defending them. — Madcenzie, 

DCCCXXXVII. 

Armies, though always the supporters and tc 
solute power, for the time being, are always th< 
ers of it, too 5 by frequently chsmging the hands 
they thmk proper to lodge it — Chesterfield, 

DCCCXXXVIU. 

There is no question but our great g^ndchil 
be very curious to know the reason why their fc 
used to at together like an audience of foreigne: 
own country, and to hear whole plays acted bei 
in a tongue which they did not understand. — w 

DCCCXXXIX. 

An actor is in the capacity of a steward to ev< 
muse, and of an executor to every departed 
poet di^ up the ore; he sifts it from the dros 
and puniies it for the mint: the actor sets the sts 
it, and makes it current in the world. — Cumbe 
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\ I DCCCXL. 

i^ ■ j The rays of wit gWd wheresoe'er they stri; 

1 5 !! / But are not therefore fit for all alike; 

i - ji They charm the lively, but the grave offe 

And raise a foe as often as a friend; 

Like the re»stless beams of blazing light. 

That cheer the strong and pain the weakl 

\ 'A Stillii 

,3 DCCCXLI. 

[ ; >\ That tumour of a man, the vain-glorious A] 

'*J was used to make his boast, that never any i 

beyond him in benefits; and yet he lived to » 

fellow in a tub, to whom there was nothing that 
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1 from whom there was nothing that he could 
y,^-Seneca, 

DCCCXLlI. 

LO would shun criticism, must not be a scrib- 
1 he who would court it must have great abiU- 
■eat folly. — Monro. 

DCCCXUII. 

one must see daily instances of people who com- 
n a mere habit of complaining; and make their 
ineasy, and strangers merry, by murmuring at 
do not exist, and repining at grievances which 
lot really feel. — Graves, 

DCCCXLIV. 

wealth by entails and settlements as we will, 
affluent plenty may be stripp'd, and find all its 
omforts like so many withered leaves dropping 
—the crowns of princes may be shaken; and 
est that ever awed the world, have looked back 
lized upon the turn of the wheel. — Sterne. 

DCCCXLV. 

d to a covetous fellow, who was a great talker, 
ertainly would be the most worthy man in the 
y, if the lock which you have upon your door, 
ixed upon your moutii. — {From the Italian.) 

DCCCXLVT. 

ition is certain deformity; by forming Ihcm- 
fantastic models, the young begin witli being 
J, and often end in being vicious. — Blair, 

DCCCXLVn. 

like Iriends, should be few and well-chosen. 
iends, too, we should return to them as^n and 
r, like true friends, they will never mil us — 
ise to instruct — never cloy. — Joinerianay 1772, 

DCCCXLVm. 

ly be divided into two sorts, serious and comi- 
, with respect to that which is serVoxiaox ^cv?^. 
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the original ngnifieation of the Saxon ward : 

wisdom, and merefore a witty was anciently 

I II man, and so late as the reign of Elizabeth a man 

wit signified a man of great judgment; and ind 

still say, if a man has the use of ms reason^ that 

his wits, and if the contrary, that he is out of I 

jjl Serious wit, therefore, is neither more nor k 

:! quick wisdom, or accon^ngto Pope, — 

True wit is nature to advantage drest, 
Ei'^ What oft was thought, but ne'er so well ex 

Second, as to conuc wit, this is the general acc< 
of wit among^ us, and is of the easiest kind, i 
much more easy to ndse a laugh, than to excite 
tion by quick wisdom : however, comic wit has gre 
I as the ancients allow; but, perhaps, in this the i 

jj I excel them. This wit in writing con^sts in an j 

tion of remote ideas oddly or humorously conne 
in the poem of Hudibras, &c., but more particu 
mic wit is applied to speaking and conversaUon, 
definition of Pope may be adopted, "It is a qu 
ception and an easy delivery." In order to hav< 
this purpose, the principal reqmsites are, a g^oo* 
nation, a fund of ideas and words, and a fluency of 
but all these will be insufl[|cient, unless the speak' 
how to adapt his remarks and replies to partici 
sons, times, and occasions, and indeed if he w 
truly witty, he must know the world, and be ren 
^uick in suiting the smallest word or turn of an 
sion to the subject, — Bennet. 

DCCCXLTX. 

As every thread of gold is valuable, so is ever 
of time; and as it would be g^eat folly to shoe ht 
Nero did) with gold, so it is to spend time in 1 
Msison, 

DCCCL. 

There are three difficulties in authorship;— 
any thing worth the publishing — ^to find honest 
publish it — and to get senabte tneiv to te^AVt. U 
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LOW become a gune; in which th^ booksellers are 
angs; the critics, the knaves; the pubh(^ the pack; 
Lhe poor author, the mere table, or thing played 
u — Voiion. 

DCCCU. 
easure is nothing but the intermission of pain, the 
^ing of something I am in great trouble for till I have 

DCCCLn. 

hen your pecuniary wants sours the temper of an 
late, depend on this, that he thinks money is the 
of your quahties. — Zimmerman, 

DCCCLin. 

common civility to an impertinent feUow, often 
'B upon one a g^eat many unforeseen troubles; and 
e doth not take particular care, will be interpreted 
im as an overture of inendship and intimacy. — M' 
I. 

DCCCUV. 
lie reason why so few marriages are happy, is be- 
e young ladies spend their time in making nets, not 
aking cages. — Swift 

DCCCLV. 

lere are few men so acoompUshed, or so necessary,^ 
lave some failings or other, which will make their 
ds bear the loss of tbem with the greater patience. 
vere, 

DCCCLVI. 
) you treat your body, so your house, your domestics, 
• enemies, your friends. Dress is a table of your con- 
u^^Lavater, 

DCCCLVn. 
e seldom lives frunilly, who Uves by chance. Hope 
WBys liberal, and mey that trust her promises, make 
5 scruple of revelling to-day, on the profits of to- 
fow»'AJ6hn8on, 

DCCCLVm. 
A Btoiry should, to please, at least seem true. 
Be apropos, well tdd,' concise, and nev?*. 
oz, I. P 



f 
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i 

i' And whenso'er it deviates from these rules, 
I The wise will sleep, and leave applause to i 

\ Stilling 

DCCCLIX. 

A man may plead not guilty, and yet tell no ] 
by the law, no man is bound to accuse himself ; 
when I sav not guilty, the meaning is, as if I sho 
by way or paraphrase, I am not so guilty as to t( 
if vou will bring me to trial, and have me^ punia 
this you bring to my charge, prove it against me 
den, 

DCCCLX. 

It is usually said by grammarians, that the use 
guage is to express our wants and desires; but m* 
know the world hold, and I think with some s 
reason, that he who best knows how to keep his 
sities private, is the most likely person to have tl 
dressed; and that the true use of speech is not » 
to express our wants as to conceal ihem.'^ Golds 

DCCCLXI. 

When upon a Unal a man calls witnesses to I 
racter, and those witnesses only say, that the 
heard, nor do not know any thing ill of him; it | 
at best a neutral and insignificant though ii^io| 
mcier^'^Cheaterfield. ^ J 

DCCCLXU. \ 

As a taste for humour is purely natural, so % 
itself; neither is it a talent confined to menf 
learning; for we observe it sometimes amonif 
servants, and the meanest of the people, w\m 
owners are often ignorant of tfie grft they f 
Sunft ^ 

DCCCLXni. ^ 

To make a book, is no less a trade thait^ 
clock, something more than wit is necessarjjf 
author. A certain magistrate was advancii^ 
rits to the first dignities of the long robe; If 
of address and experience, but must prii| 
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wiiich had a quick sale only for its ridiculous^ 

DCCCLXIV. 

•rst inconvenience of a small fortune is that it 
Imit of inadvertency. Inadvertency, however, 
)e placed at the head of most men's yearly ac- 
id a sum as regulai'ly allotted to it as to any 
;le. — Shenstone. 

DCCCLXV. 

jcess that colours all in life: 
makes fools admired, makes vilhdns honest: 
proud virtue of this vaunting world 
)n success, and power, howe'er acquired. 

Thomsoru 
DCCCLXVI. 
[ismpy affectation of being wise rather than ho- 
' than ^ood-natured, is the source of most of 
its of life. Such false impressions are owing 
mdoned writers of men of wit, and the awk- 
ition of the rest of mankind. — Steele, 

DCCCLXVn. 

ovoked at the contempt which most historians 
lumamty in general: one would t^ink by them 
hole human species consisted but of about a 
and fifty people, called and dignified (com- 
y undeservedly too) by the titles of emperors, 
pes, generals, and ministers. — Chesterfield. 

DCCCLXVm. 

ontemporaries whet and cultivate each other: 
d borrowing and commerce make the common 
earning, as it does of the civil government. — 

DCCCLXIX. 

tocles, the great Athenian general, being asked 
le would ramer choose to many his daughter to 
it man of merit, or to a worthless man of e«fcate, 
lat he should prefer a man without «s\ e*\aX^ 
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to an estate without a man. The worst of it is, ourmo' 
4em fortune-hunters are those who turn their heads that 
way, because they are good for nothing else. If a young 
fellow finds he can make nothing of Coke and Littleton, 
he provides himself with a ladder of ropes, and by that 
means very c^en enters upon the premises. — Hughes* 

DCCCLXX. 

It is a nuserable thing to live in suspense; it is the life 
of the spider. ^ Fivt quidem^ pende tamen, improba, 
dixit " ( Ovid Metam. ) — Smft. 

DCCCLXXI. 

Fools take ingenious abuse for kindness, and often 
make one in the laugh that is earring on at their own 
expense. — Zimmerman, 

DCCCLXXn. 
We are apt to rely upon future prospects, and be* 
come really expennve while we are only rich in possi* 
bility . We live up to our expectations, not to our pos^ 
sessions, and make a figure propordonsble to what we 
may be, not what we are. We outrun our present in- 
come, as not doubting .to disburse ourstives out of the 
profits of some future place, project, or reremon that 
we have in view. — Addiscn. 

DCGCLXXm. 

A man wiU no more carry the artifice of the ibur into 
the common intercourse of society, th^ a ma» who is 
paid for tumbling upon his hands will continue to tum- 
ble when he should walk on his feet.— JbAn^cm. 

DCCCLXXIV. 

The world is fuU of slander; and every wretch that 
knows himself unjust, charges his neighbour with like 
passions; and by the general frailty hides his own.— 
E, Moore, 

DCCCLXXV. 
In walks of humour, in that cast of style. 
Which, probing totiie quick, yet ma^es us smile: 
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In comedy, his natural road to fame, 
Nor let me call it by a meaner name, — 
Where a beginning, middle, and an end. 
Are aptly join'd, where parts on parts depend. 
Each made for each, as bodies for the soulj 
So as to form one true and perfect whole. 
Where a plain story to the eye is told. 
Which we conceive the moment we behold, 
Hogarth unrivalled stands, and shall engage 
UnrivalPd prsdse to the most distant age. 

ChurchilL 
DCCCLXXVI. 
What is the life of man ? Is it not to shift from side to 
side? — ^from sorrow to sorrow? — ^to button up one cause 
of vexation — and unbutton another?— •/S'/erw^. 

DCCCLXXVII. 

The road to eminence and power from obscure condi- 
tion, ought not to be made too easy, nor a thing too much 
of course. If rare merit be the rarest of all rare tilings, 
it ought to pass through some sort of probation. The 
temple of honour ought to be seated on an eminence. 
If it be open through virtue, let it be remembered too, 
that virtue is never tried but by some ^fficulty and 
some fstruggle. — Burke, 

DCCCLXXVin. 

A man of wit, gemus, learning, is apt to think it some- 
lliing hard, that men of no wit, no genius, no learning, 
shoiud have a greater share of wealth and honours; not 
con^dering that their own accomphshment ought to be 
reckoned to them as their equivalent. It is no reason 
that a person worth five thousand pounds, should, on 
that account, have a claim to twenty. — Shenstone, 

DCCCLXXIX. 

Open your mouth and purse cautiously; and your stock 
of wealm and reputation shall, at least in repute^ be 
great. — Zimmerman. 

DCCCLXXX. 

We nourish ourselves from the ancients wvCLVu^etvtfsvi^ 

p2 
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modems; we squeeze, we drain, them as much 
possibly can, we stuff' our works with wretched 
tions and plagiarism, and when at last become proi 
authors, we conceit we can walk without help; v 
cry our benefactors, like rugged children, who, g 
pert and strong from a succulent milk, are for be 
their nurses,— jBrwy ere. 

DCCCLXXXI. 

To 'quote a modem Dutchman where I may ' 
classic author, is as if I were to justify my reput 
und neglect all persons of note and quality that 1 
me, and bring the testimonial of the scullion in th 
chen. — Sdden. 

DCCCLXXXIl. 

There are men who seem to think nothing so i 
characteristic of g^mus, as to do common tmngs 
uncommon way; like HucUbras, ** to teU the clw 
algebra, or like the lady in Dr. Young^s ** Satires,*^ 
drmk tea by stratagem." — Johnson, 

DCCCLXXXm. 

It is a folly for an eminent man to think of esci 
censure, and a weakness to be affected with it Al 
illustrious persons of antiquity, and indeed of ever 
in the world, have passed through this fiery perseci 
There is no defence against reproach but obscurity 
a kind of concomitant to greatness, as satires and i 
tives were an essential part of a Roman triumph.- 
dison* 

DCCCLXXXIV. 
When fiction rises pleasing to the eye. 
Men will believe, because they love the lie; 
But truth herself if clouded with a frown. 
Must have some solemn proo& to pass her down 

Church 

PCCCLXXXV. 

Habit or custom, like a complex mathematical scl 

Rows from a point, insenably becomes a line, and ui 

pily, (in that which is evilj) it may become a cur 

Robinson. 
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Full of wise scojos. — Shakspea&e. 



DCCCLXXXVI. 

Though " the words of the wise he as nayles fastened 
hy the masters of the assemblies," yet sure their exam- 
ples are the hammer to drive them in to take the deep- 
er hold. A father that whipt his son for swearing, and 
swore himself whilst he whipt him, did more haim h> 
his example than g^d by his correction.— ^uilfer. 

DCCCLXXXVn. 
Tlie man who has not any thing to boast of but his 
illustrious ancestors, is like a potato— the only good be- 
longing to him is under ground, — Sir T» (kerbury, 

DCCCLXXXVra. 

The jealous man's (hsease is of so malignant a nature 
that it converts all he takes into its own nourishment 
A cool behaviour sets him on the rack, and is interpreted 
as an instance of aversion or indifference; a fond one 
raises his suspicions, and looks too much like disamula 
tion and ardnce. If the person he loves be cheerful, 
ber thoughts must be emplo}red on another; and if sad, 
she is certainly thinking on himself. — Mdison, 

DCCCLXXXIX, 

Story-telling is subject to two unavoidable defects 
freguent repetition and being soon eisS;^>3A\.^^S ^ ^ 

PART JT. 
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whoever values this ^t in himself, has need of a good 
memory, and oughtfrequently to shift his company, that 
he may not discover the weaknesss of his fund ^ for those 
■wiio are thus endowed, have seldom any other revenue, 
but live upon the main stock. — SwifU 

■ DCCCXC. 
The sluggard' is wiser in his own conceit, than seven 
men who can render a reason. He who has no inclina- 
tion to learn more, will be very apt to think that he 
knows enough. Nor is it wonderful that he should 
pride himsenin the abundance of his wisdom, with whom 
every wavering thought, every half formed imagination, 
passes for a fixed andsubstantial truth. Obstinacy also, 
which makes him unable to discover his mistakes, makes 
him believe himself unable to commit them. — Powel 

DCCCXCI. 

An old trite proverb let me quote 

As is your cloth so cut your coat. 
To suit our author and his farce. 
Short let me be, for wit is scarce; 
Nor would I show it, had I any; 
The reasons why are strong and many. 
Should I have wit, the piece have none, 
A flash in pan with empty gun. 
The piece is sure to be undone. 
A tavern with a gaudy sig^. 
Whose bush is better than the wine. 
May cheat you once — will that device. 
Neat as imported, cheat you twice? 

Garrick — Prologue to ^^The Deuce is in Him" 

Dcccxcir. 

Inconstant lovers are like the looking-^lass; which re- 
ceives all images and preserves none. — Jn-om tJie Italian. 

Dcccxcm. 

O ^rant me, Heav'n, a middle state. 
Neither too humble nor too great; 
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More than enough for nature's ends. 
With somethme left to treat my Mends. 

Mallet, 
DCCCXCIV. 
Choose the company of your superiors, whenever you 
can have it^ that is the right and true pride. The mis- 
taken and silly pride is, to primer among inferiors.-— 
Chesterfield, 

DCCCXCV. 

To pursue trifles is the lot of humamly; and whether 
we bustle in a pantomime, or strut at a coronation; whe- 
ther we shout at a bonfire, or harangue in a senate-house; 
whatever object we follow, it will at last sui'ely conduct 
lis to futility and disappointment The wise busUe and 
laugh as they walk in tlie pageant, but fools bustle and 
are important; and this, probably, is all the difference 
between them. — Goldsmith, 

DCCCXCVI. 

All truth, alt science, is reducible to axioms— many 
labouring at the same point will resolve it after the same 
manner, and, frequently, almost in liie same words; 
thence sentences and topics arose which soon became 
general, and were, in substance, in eveiy one's mouth — 
me learned still regarding and preserving liiem in choice 
sentences — ^the uiueamed, vulg^zing a g^at number of 
them into common proverbs.— Jbmmomi, 1772. 

Dcccxcvn. 

The greatest schemes that human wit can forge. 
Or bold ambition dares to put in practice. 
Depend upon our husbanmng a moment. 
And the light lasting of a woman's will; 
As if the lord of nature should delight 
To hang this pond'rous globe upon a hair. 
And bid it dance before a breath of wind. 

Mowe. 

Dcccxcvm. 

Complaisance may be defined, an address which aims 
at pleasiiikg by diweputable meaoaij TYva ^iOTss^flfi«8wc^.\% 
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one who salutes a man at a distance, calls him th( 
creatures, seizes both hia hands with expression 
miration,.and will not let him go: he inasts upon 
panying him a little way, teazes him with inqi 
" when he shall have the honour of seeing him, 
last leaves him with exclamations of praise, 
called to an arbitration between two parties, b< 
more anxious to please the person for whom, he 
than his opponent, that he may be called imparti 
f^onimon mend. He tells foreigners that their 
ciation is superior to that of the natiyes. Wher 
to diimer, he entreats the host to call in his child 
when they come, he observes, that one fig is n 
like another than they to their father: he takes ar 
them, and makes them sit by him: with some of 
cracks childish jokes, and others he dandles to i 
*• 3i his knee, at the same time feeling the greatest dis 

and inconvenience. He is shaved with the 
nicety, and whitens his teeth with dentifrice : he 
his e^arments before they have the least soU, anc 
smeUs of perfumes. On the forum you always 
I'M among the men of most note and substance, anc 

[ r |{ theatre he is always close to the people of n 

' *! fashion. He buys nothing for himself, but pi 

J, • jif little presents for his &ien£ abroad, which he tel 

; fiji to make known through all the city. He keeps m 

j r ijl doves, vases, and every sort of knick-knack and 

P Ttl ty, for the amusement of his friends: he fits iij 

I . Ji; mansion a little wrestling-room and a tennis-C( 
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DCCCC. 

Td ijiy certain knowledge, some of our greatest wits 
in your poetical way, have not as much real learning, as 
would cover a sixpence in the bottom of a basin; nor do 
1 think the worse of them; for, to speak my private 
opinion, I am for every man*s working upon his own ma- 
terials, and producing only what he can find within him- 
self, which is commonly a better stock than the owner 
knows it to be. — Sunft. 

DCCCCI. 

Political reason is a computing principle; adding, sub- 
tracting, multiplying, and dividmg,. morally, and not 
metapnysically or mathematically, true moral denomina- 
tions. — Burke. 

DCCCCII. 
In spite of dulness, and in spite of wit, 
If to thyself thou canst thyself acquit; 
Rather stand up, assur'd with conscious pride. 
Alone, than err with milHons on thy side. 

Churchill. 

Dccccin. 

Synonymes are several dictions, or different phrases, 
signifying the same thing. An antithesis is the opposi- 
tion of two truths, communicating light to each other. 
A metaphor, or comparison, borrows from a thing of 
another kind the natural and sensible image of a truth. 
An hyperbole expresses things above a truth, to give the 
mind a stronger perception. The sublime paints nothing 
but me truth; only in a noble subject it paints it all en- 
tire in its causes and effects: it is tiie expression or the 
imag^, the fullest of digiiity of that truth. Little wits 
cannot find the proper single expression, and therefore 
use s)monymes. Young men are dazzled with the lustre 
of an antimeffls, and fondly use it. True wits, and such 
who delight in exact imagery, are for metaphors and 
comparisons. Quick wits, full of fire, and caiTied by a 
vast miagination beyond rules of nature, are scarce satis- 
fied even with an hj^erbole. As for the sublime, it is 
even among the greatest genius, only the most elevated 
that can reach it, — Bruy&re. 
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DCCCCIV. 

Flatteiy, though a base coin, is the necessary pocket- 
money at court; where, by custom and copsen^ it his 
obtained such a currency, that it is no longer a fraudu* 
lent, but a legal payment — Chegterfield, 
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DCCCCV. 

Some wits, like oracles, deal in ambiguities; but not 
with equal success; for though ambiguities are the first 
excellence of an imposter, they are 3ie last of a wit 
Young. 

DCCCCVI. 

The pasnon of laughter is nothing else but sudden 
glory anmng from some sudden conception of some emi- 
nency in ourselves by comparison witn the infirmity of 
others, or with our own formerly; ; for men laugh at the 
follies of themselves past, when they come suddenly to 
remembrance, except they bring wifii them any present 
dishonour. — Hobbes. 

Dccccvn. 

There are four good mothers, of whom are often bom 
four unhappy daughters; truth begets hatred, happiness 
pride, security danger, and familiarity contempt — Steek. 

Dccccvm. 

If the demon of gaming shall enter the same breast^ 
where honour, courage, wit, wisdom reade, such a mind 
is like a motley suit of cards, where kings, queens, and 
knaves are packed together, and make up with the game 
with temporary good fellowship, but then it is a hundred 
to one but the knave wiU beat them out of dooTs in the 
end^-^Cumberland. 

DCCCCIX. . 

In our orcUnary actions there is not one of a thousaiw \ 
that concerns ourselves. — Montaigne, 

DCCCCX. 

— Gamesters for whole patrimonies play; 
The steward brings the deed which must convey 
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rhe lost estate: what more than madness reigns "\ 

tVhen one short sitting many hundreds drains, < • 

Vnd not enough i^ left him to supply i 

}oard wages, or a footman's livery. 

Dryden'8 Juvenal. \ 

DCCCCXI. 

Widows are the great ^me of fortune-hunters. There 
carce a youn^ fellow m the town of six foot high, that 
a not passed m review before one or other of these 
salthy relicts. — Spectator. 

DCCCCXII. 
When a man has once forfeited the reputation of his 
u^grity, he is set fast; and nothing wUl then serve liis 
m, neither truth nor falsehood. — TiUotson. 

Dccccxiir. 

There are peculiar ways in men, which discover what 
ey are, through the most subtle feints and closest dis- 
lise. A blockhead cannot come in, nor g^ away, nor 
, nor rise, nor stand, like a man of sense. — Bruy&re. 

DCCCCXIV. 

As thistles wear the softest down; 

To hide their prickles till they 're g^wn, 

And then declare themselves, and tear 

Whatever ventures to come near; 

So a smooth knave does g^reater feats 

Than one that idly rails and threats, 

, And all the miscmef that he meant 

I Poes, like the rattle-snake prevent. 

' Butkr, 

i DCCCCXV. 

tellers on a business of the last and most ii^portant 

1^ may be allowed to please their eyes with the 

fand artificial beauties of the country they are 

^through, without reproach of forgetting the msdn 

|hey were sent upon ;— <md if they are nol led o>3X 

toad by a variety of prospects, edifices, 9kX\drvuxi 

\iot be a senseless piece of severity lo aYv^x^. ^^v 

\ a 
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eyes against such ^tifications? — ^For who ];ias required 
such service at their hands ^ — Sterne, 

Dceccxvi. 

I have taken notice of several in my time, wh6, con- 
vinced by their consciences of unjmrtly detaining the 
goods of another^have endeavoured to make amends by 
their wU, and after their decease: but they had as well 
do nothing as delude themsehres both in taking so much 
time in so pressing an affair, and also in going about to 
repair an injury with so little demonstration of resent- 
ment and concern. They owe over and above some- 
thing of their own, and by how much their payment is 
more strict and incommodious to themselves, by so much 
is their restitution more perfect, just, and meritoriousj 
for peaitency requires penance. — Montaigne. 

DGCCCXVn. . 

That was excellently observed^, say I, when I read a 
passage in an author, wnere his opinion agrees with mine. 
When we differ, there I pronounce him to be mistaken.— 
Stmft, 

DCCCCXVm. 

Curst be the verse, how well soe'er it flow. 
That tends to make one worthy man my foe> 
Give virtue scandal, innocence a fear. 
Or from the soft ey*d virmn steal a tear! 
But he who hurts a hamuess neighbour's peace^ 
Insults fall*n worth, or beauty in distress^ 
"Who loves a lie, lame slander helps about, . 
Who writes a libel, or who copies out; 
That fop whose pride affects a patron's name, 
Yet absent wounds an author's honest fame; 
Who can your merit selfishly approve. 
And show the sense of it, without the love; 
Who has the vanity to call you friend. 
Yet wants the honour, injur'd, to defend: 
Who tells whate'er you uiink, whate'er you 9ay» 
And if he lie not, must at least betray; 
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Who to the dean and silver bell can swear, 
And sees at canons what was never there^ 
Wlio reads, but with a lust to misapply. 
Makes satire a lampoon, and Action lie^ 
A lash like mine no honest mam shall dread. 
But all such babbUng blockheads in his stead. 

DCCCCXIX. 

Old ag'e is a lease nature only signs by particular &- 
rour, and it msy be, to one only, in the space of two or 
hree ages; and then with a pass to boot, to carry him 
through all the traverses and oifficullies she has strewed 
in the way of his long canter^-^MofUaigne, 

DCCCCXX. 

Pride is nevermore offensive than when it condescends 
to be civil; whereas, vanity, whenever it fwgets Rself, 
naturally assumes good humour. — Cu/mherlamL 

DCCCCXXI. 

Wit will never make a man rich, but there are places 
a'here riches will idways make a wit— JbAnstm. 

Dccccxxn. 

If a man makes me keep my distance, the comfort is, 
he keeps his at the same tune. — Swift 

Dccccxxin. 

The man whose liardy spirit shall engage 
To lash the vices of a guilty aee, 
At his first setting forward ou^t to know. 
That ev'ry rogue he meets must be his foe? 
Tliat the rude breath of satire will provoke 
Many who feel, and more who fear the stroke. 

Churchill. 

DCCCCXXIV. 

We take our ideas from sounds which folly has in- 
'^ented: fashion, bon ton, and virtCL, are ^e tysQcne^ ^"^ 
certab idols, to which we sacrifice the geiwime pVeasws^'a 
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of the soul: in this world of resemblance, we : 
tented with personating happiness, to feel it is 
beyond us. — Mackenzie. 

DCCCCXXV. 

Suspicion is a heavy armour, and 
Wim its own weight impedes, more than it pi 

B 

DCCCCXXVI. 

Marriage is a desperate thing: the frogs in iEsi 

extremely wise, they had a g^eat mind to somt 

but they would not leap into the well, becau 

could not get out again. — Selden* 

DCCCCXXVU. 

The good-will of the benefactor is the fountai 
benefits; nay, it is the benefit itself; or, at le 
stamp that makes it valuable and current Soke 
are mat take the matter for the benefit, and tax 
ligation by weight and measure. — Seneca, 

Dccccxxym. 

sincerity is like travelling in a plain beate: 
which cotomonly bringfs a man sooner to his jo 
end than by-ways, in which men often lose then 
— Tilbtson. 

DCCCCXXEK. 

Never build after you are five-and-forty ; ha 
yeai-s' income in hand before you lay a brick; and 
calculate the expense at double the estimate.— j 

DCCCCXXX. 

Even as a hawk flieth not high with one win; 
so a man reacheth not to excellence with one tor 
jRoger Ascham, 

DCCCCXXXI. 

A man, whose great qualities want the omai 
exterior attractions, is hke a naked mountain wit] 
of gold, which will be frequented only till tiie t 
is exhausted. — Johnson. 
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DCCCCXXXU. 
rorth have all the charms our pride can boast, 
I envious solitude are lost? 
none admk'e, 'tis useless to excel; 
none are beaux 'tis vain to be a belle; 
like wit, to iud^^s should be shown; 
e most valuea where they best are known. 
iSoHloguj/ of a Country Beauty. 

Dccccxxxm. 

iat rule of moral conduct is, next to God, to 
ne. — Lavater. 

DCCCCXXXIV. 

*erence between rising at five and seven o'clock 
•ning, for the space of forty years, suppoung 
^ to bed at the same hour at night, is nearly 
: to the addition often years to a man's life.— 

DCCCCXXXV. 

1 of education should be to teach us rather 
nk, Uian what to think — ^rather to improve our 
Rs to enable us to think for ourselves, than to 
memory with the thoughts of other men.— 

DCGCCXXXVL 

ipider's most attenuated thread 

d. Is cable to man's tender tie 

j'thly bliss — ^it breaks at every breeze. 

Young, 

Dccccxxxvn. 

)us mind in a fair body b indeed a fine picture 
light, and therefore it is no wonder that it 
beautiful sex all over charms. — AddUon, 

Dccccxxxvni. 

T depend upon it tliat he is a good man whose 
iends are all good, and whose enemies arc 
decidedly bad. — Lavattr. 
a 2 
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DCCCCXXXIX. 

The greatest wits have their ebbs and flows; they a 
sometimes as it were exhausted; then let them neitl 
write nor talk, nor aim at entertaining. Should a m 
sing when he has a cold? should he not rather wait 1 
he recovers his voice ? — Bruyere. 

DCCCCXL. 

Small causes are sufficient to make a man uneasy, wh( 
great ones are not in the wav: for want of a block, 1 
will stumble at a straw.— /Sun/if. 

DCCCCXLI. 

He that hath a handsome wife, by other men is thoug! 
liappy; 'tis a pleasure to look upon her, and be in he 
company; but the husband is cloyed with her. We ai 
never contented with what we have. 
> A man that will have a wife should be at the charg 
of her trinkets, and pay all the scores she sits upon then 
He that will keep a monkey should pay for the glasse 
he breaks. — Semen. 

' DCCCCXLH. 

The cit— a common councilman by place* 
Ten thousand mighty nothings in hi face. 
By situation as by nature great, 
"With nice precision parcels out the state; 
Proves and disproves, affirms and then denies, 
Objects himself, and to himself replies; 
Wielding aloft the politician rod. 
Makes Pitt by turns a devil and a god: • 
Maintains ev'n to the very teeth oi pow*r. 
The same thing right and wrong in half an hour, 
Now all is weU, now he suspects a plot. 
And pljunly proves whatever is — is not: 
Feartully wise, he shakes his empty head. 
And deals out empires as he deals out thread; 
His useless scales are in a corner flung. 
And Europe's balance hangs upon his tongue. ' 

Churchill. 
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DCCCCXLin. 

,s^ The superiority of some men is merely local. Thej 
toe great, because their associates are little. — Johnson. 

DCCCCXLTV. 

Those who attempt to level, never equalize. In all 
societies, conrasting of various descriptions of citizens, 
some description must be uppermost. The levellers, 
therefore, only change and pervert the natural order o1 
things: they load the edifice of society, by setting up in 
the air what the solidity of the structure requires to b( 
on the ground.— ^iwAi. 

DCCCCiCLV. 

True happiness is of a retired nature, and an enemy t< 
pomp and noise; it arises, in the first place, from the en 
joyment of one's self?^ and in the next, from the friend 
ship and conversation of a few select companions: i 
loves shade and solitude, and naturally haunts groves 
aod fountains, fields and meadows: in short, it fee& eve 
nr thing it wants within itself, and receives no additioi 
irom multitudes of witnesses and spectators. On th< 
contrary, false happiness loves to be in a crowd, and U 
draw the eyes of the world upon her. She does not re 
ceive any satisfaction from the applauses which she givei 
herself, but from the admiration which she rsdses- ii 
otiieis. She flourishes in courts and palaces, theatrej 
and i^sembUes, and has no existence but when she is 
looked upon. — Addison. 

DCCCCXLVI. 

The greatest part of mankind employ their first years 
to make their last miserable. — Bruyere. 

DCCCCXLVn. 

A play-writer has very great reason to prefer vel«e 
before prose in his composition; for rhyme is like lace, 
that serves excellently well to hide the pieceing and 
coarseness of a bad stun, contributes mightily to the bulk, 
and makes the less serve by the many impertinencies it 
commonly requires to make a way Cot \\\ Cot n^yj C^-^ 
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fure endowed with abilities to bring it in on its own ac 
count This he finds to be good husbandry, and a kiik 
of necessary thrifty for they that have but a little ou^ 
to make as much of it as they can. His prologue, whic! 
is commonly none of his own, is always better than hii 
play; Uke a piece of cloth that's fine in the beginning 
ana coarse afterwards; though it has but one topic, aiK 
tluifs the same that is used by malefactors when diey arc 
to be .tried, to except against as many of the jury ai 
they can. — Butler, 

DCCCCXLVIII. 

The long dispute among the philosophers about t 
vacuum, may be determined in the affirmative; that it h 
to be found in the critic's head. They are at best bu^ 
the drones of the learned world, who devour the honey 
and will not work themselves; und a writer need n( 
more regard them than the moon does the barking of i 
little senseless cur. For, in spite of their terrible roar 
ing, you may, with half an eye, cUscover the ass unde: 
the hon's slan,-^Sunft 

DCCCCXLIX. 

Dividing the world into a hundred parts, I am apt t( 
believe the calculation might be thus adjusted: — 

Pedants i4f 

Persons of common sense 40 

Wits 1^' 

Fools -.15 

Persons of a wild uncultivated taste 10 

Persons of original taste, improved by art 5 

SkensUmt. 

DCCCL. 

Poverty has, in large cities, very different appearances 
It is often concealed in splendour, and often m extrava 
gance. It is the care of a very great part of mankind tc 
conceal their in^gence from the rest. They suppor 
themselves by temporary expedients, and every day is 
lost in contriving for to-morrow. — Johnson, 
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i 
DCCCCLT. h 

nd by experience, that the mind and the bod]^ arei 

than married, for they are most intimately united; I 

rhen the one suffers, the other sympathizes. — CAes- \ 

DCCCCLIL 

e City has always been tlie province for satire; and 
its of king Charles' time, jested upon nothing else 
g his whole reign. — Addison, 

DCCCCLin. 

oks are pleasant, but if by being over studious we 
r our health, and spoil our go(^ humour, two of 
est pieces we have, let us give it over; 1 for my part 
le of those who think, that no fruit derived from 
can recompense so great a XoiA^^^Montaigne, 

DCCCCUV. 

\ keep my son at home, he is in danger of becoming 
oung master; if I send him abroad, it is scarce poa- 
to keep him from the reigning contagion of rude- 
md vice. He wiU perhaps be more innocent at 

but more ignorant of the world, and more sheep<> 

en he comes abroad. ^-ZocA^. 

DCCCCLV. 
liere a man of an eternal vein, 
VQ lulls the town in winter with his strain, 
Bath in summer chants the reig^ning lass, 
Vsweetly whistles as the waters pass^ 
ire a tongue like Delia's o'er her cup, 

runs for ages without winding up } 

i * * * • 

fand such only might exhaust my theme ; 
d these heroes of the task be glad: 
can write so fast as men run nuul.^ 
Young. 
i DCCCCLVI. 

\ of aU thin^ is the hardest to be coxyieOL, 
f ticqmred with the greatest labour. — Steele . 
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DCCCCLVn. I the 

A shilling dipt in the bath may go for gold amoQg'st 
the ignorant, but the sceptres on the guineas show me 
difference. — Dryden. 

DCCCCLVm. 

The art of scaling has been practised with good suc- 
cess by many military en^neers. Stratagems of tlus 
nature make parts and industry superfluous, and cut 
short the way to riches. — Hughes. 

DCCCCLIX. 

To pass a hard and ill-natuTed reflectiOh, upon an un- 
designing action; to invent, or which is equally bad, to 
propagate a vexatious report, without colour and grounds; 
to plunder an innocent man of his character and good 
name, a jewel which perhaps he has starved himself to 
purchase, and probably would hazard his life to secure; 
to rob him at me same time of lus happiness and peace 
of mind; perhaps his bread, — ^tlie bread, may be, of a 
virtuous family; and all this, as Solomon says of the 
madman, who casteth fire-brands, arrows, and death, 
and saith, " Am I not in sport?" all this out of wan- 
tonness, and oflener from worse motives; the whole 
appears such a complication of badness, as requires no 
words or warmth of fancy to agg^vate. — Sterne, 

DCCCCLX. .4 '^^ 

Humour is certainly the best ingredient towairas that 
kind of satire which is most useful, and g^ves the least 
offence; winch, instead of lashing, laughs men out of 
their follies and vices; and is the character that ^es 
Horace the preference to Jnyensl.'-^Stvift 
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DCCCCLXI. 

Mixed wit is a composition of pun and true wit, and 
is more or less perfect as the resemblance lies in the ..^ 
ideas or in the words: its foundations are laid partly in ^ 
falsehood and partly in truth; reason puts in her claim 
for one half of^it, and extravagance for the other. The 
only province, therefore, for this kind of wit, is epigrami 
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r those little occa^onal poems that in their own na- 
Eire are nodiing else but a tissue of epigrams.— ^(2c^on. 

DCCCCLXn. 

Turbulent, ^scontented men of quality, in propor- 
on as they are puffed up with personal pride and arro- 
ance, generally despise their own order. One of the 
ist 8;pnptoms they discover of a selfish and mischievous 
mbition, is a profligate regard of a digpnity which they ' 
artake with others. To be attached to the subdivision, 
) love the little platoon we belong to in socieU%. is the 
rst principle (the germ as it were) of public affections. 
: is the firat link in the series by which we proceed to- 
ards a love to our country and to mankind. — Burke, 

DCCCCLXm, 

An old courier, with veracity, g^ood sense, and a 
ithfiil memory, is an inestimable tr^ure; he is fuU of 
ansactions and maxims; in him one may find thenis- 
ry of the age, enriched with a great many curious cir- 
mistances, which we never meet with in books; from 
m we may learn such rules for our conduct and man* 
'«, of the more weight, being founded on facts, and 
ttstrated by strikuig examples.— ^rwy«re. 

DCCCCLXIV. 

The most disagreeable tlung at sea is the cookery; for 
ere is not, properly speaking, any professed cook on 
»rd. The worst sailor is generally chosen for tliat 
irpose, who for the most part is equally dirty. Hence 
»mes the proverb used among the English sailors, that 
God sends meat, and the devil sends cooks." — Fran- 
in. 

DCCCCLXV. 
Surmise is the gossamer that malice blows on fair re- 
itations; the corroding- dew that destroys the choice 
ossom. Surmise is pnmarily the squint of suspicion, 
id suspicion is established before it is confirmed. — 
immemum* 

DCCCCLXVI. 
One ai^gr^iment to prove that the commoxLT^^aons ^1 
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ghosts and spectres are generally false, may be dra\ 
n-om the opinion held, that spints are never seen bj 
more than one person at a time; that is to say, it seldcr 
happens to above one person in a company to be [h 
sessed with any high degree of spleen or melancholy.— j 
JSkuift 

BCCCCLXVn. 
Since 'ti^ a curse which angry fate impose. 
To mortify man's arrogance, that those 
Who 're fashioned of some better sort of clay 
Much sooner than the common herd decay. 
What bitter pangs must humble genius feel 
In their last hours to view a Swift and Steele ! 

With curious art the brsdn, too finely wrought. 
Preys on herself, and is destroy *d by thought! 
Corustant attention wears the active mind, 
■"Blots out her powers, and leaves a blank behind. 

ChurduU. 

DCCCCLXVni. 

The passion of fear (as a modem philosopher informs 
mej determines the spirits to the muscles of the knees, 
which are instantly ready to perform their motion, by 
taking up the legs with incomparable celerity, in order 
to remove the body out of harm's way. — Shaftesbury. 

DCCCCLXIX. 
However academies have been instituted to gu.'<rd the 
avenues of their languages; to retain fugitives and re- 
pulse intruders; their vig^ilance and activity have liitherto 
been vain. Sounds are too volatile and subtile-for legal 
restraints; to enchain syUables and lash the wind are 
equally the undertakings of pride, unwilling to measure 
its desires by its strength.-— JbAn^cm. 

DCCCCLXX. 

FoU^ consists in the drawing of false conclusions fi 
just principles, by whicla. \1 \s dcAVm<^»2^^^ ^^st-toaii 
ness, which cbraws Just cwiicVxv^o'ns ixowi ^'s^'&^ ^"^s 
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DCCCCLXXI. 

tne is a bubble the reserved enjoy; 
lo strive to grasp it, as they touch destroy: 
8 the world's deot to deeds of high degree, 
t if you pay yourself the world is free. 

Young. 
DCCCCLXXn. 
less beg^t wearisomeness, and this put men in 
r diversions, play and company, on which how- 
8 a constant attendant; he who works hiuxl, has 
to do with himself otherwise. — Bruyere. 

DCCCCLXXm. 

Id engage to furnish you with a catalogue of 
books published within the compass of seven 
kst, which at first hand would cost you one hun- 
unds, wherein you shall not be able to find ten 
^ether of common grammar and common sense. 

DCCCCLXXIV. 

le worth of some people lies in their mighty 
upon a closer inspection, what we took for me- 
pears. It was only the distance which imposed 
Defore. — Bruyere. 

DCCCCLXXV. 

our inns, a stranger might imagine that we were 
of poets: machines at least containing poetry, 
le motion of a journey emptied of their contents: 
m the vaniur of being thought geniuses, or a 
:chanical imitation of the custom of others, that 
tempted to scrape rhyme upon windows and 
• glasses?— JJfac^mzrte. 

DCCCCLXXVI. 

hou not know the fate of soldiers,^ 

re but ambitious tools, to cut a way 

r unlawful ends; and when they're worn, 

d, hewn with constant service, thrown aside, 

(t in peace, and rot in hospitals. 

SoutKearu. 

B 
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DCCCCLXXVn. 

Pleasure is no rule of good; since when we 
pleasure merely, we are dii^g^usted, and chang 
one sort to anomer; condemning that at one time 
at another we earnestly approve; and never j 
equally of happiness, whilst we follow pasaon ai 
humour. — Shaftesbury, 

DCCCCLXXVni. 

There needs no greater subtlety to prove tl: 
benefits and injuries receive their value from th 
tion, when even brutes themselves are able tc 
this question^ Tread upon a dog by chance, 
him to pain upon the dressing of a wound; the 
passes by as an accident; and the other, in his : 
he acknowledges as a kindness: but offer to £ 
him, and though you do him no hurt at all, he i 
in the face of you, even for the mischief that yoi 
meant him. — Seneca. 

DCCGCLXXIX. 

As it is the chief concern of wise men to retre 
evils of life by the reasoning^ of ptulosophy, ii 
employment of fools to multiply them by tiie sei 
of superstition.— ^£^£^7). 

BCCCLXXX. 

True wit consists in the resemblance of ide 
false wit in the resemblance of words, as puns ar 
bles, of syllables, as in echoes and rhymes, or of 
as in anagrams and acrostics. But every resenib 
ideas is not what we call wit, and it must be su< 
that ^ves delist and surprise to the reader, 
the hkeness is obvious it creates no surprise, an 
wit Thus, when a poet tells us that the bosoi 
mistress is as white as snow, there is no wit in ti 
parison; but, when he adds with a sigh, it is as c 
it then grows into wit. — Bryden, 

DCCCCLXXXI. 

Of all the cants which are canted in this cantin 
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the cant of hy|X)crites may be the worst, the 
ticism is the most tormenting. — Sterne, 

DCCCCLXXXn. 

urest road to health, say what they will, 
er to suppose we shall be ill. 
of those evils we poor mortals know, 
doctors and imagmation flow. 

ChurdUa, 
DCCCCLXXXin. 
what goes most against the grain, because in 
, we do only what we are strictly obliged to, 
Idom much praised for it. Praise of alfthings 
: powerful incitement to commendable actions, 
tes us in our enterprises. — Bruyere* 

DCCCCLXXXIV. 

er you feel yourself in the presence of ano- 
Qore free is he: who is free makes free. — Lor 

DCCCCXXXV. 

id sense, and exalted sense, be not so useful 
ti sense, their rarity, their novelty, and the no- 
their objects, make some compensation, and 
m the admiration of mankind: as gold, though 
cable than iron, acquires^ from its scarcity, a 
:h b much superior. — Hume, 

DCCCCLXXXVI. 

ly men are like sorry horses, who have but 
and mettle enough to be mischievous. — P(^, 

DCCCCLXXXVn, 

hough the acutest of all our senses, is too dull 
. us with a view of wisdom. With what ardent 
er her would she inflame us, could she become 
Plato, 

DCCCCLXXXVra. 
itical s]ptem b placed in a just corrcstXHidcnce 
etry with the order of the world, ana with the 
existence decreed to a permanent bod^ c^sov- 
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posed of transitory parts; wherein, by the disp 
a stupendous wisdom, moulding together the g 
terious incorporation of the human race^ the 
one time, is never old, or middle-aged, or yo 
in a condition of unchangeable constancy, i 
through ihe varied tenour of perpetual deca^ 
novation, and prog^ssion. — Bwne. 

DCCCCLXXXIX. 

The question is, whether you distinguish me 
you have better sense than other people, or 
you seem to have better sense than otner pe 
cause you distinguish me. — Shenstone. 

DCCCCXC. 

After a tongue has once got the knack of 1 
not to be imaged how impossible almost it is tt 
it Whence it comes to pass that we see some i 
are otherwise very honest, so subject to this 
have an honest lad to my taulor, who I never ki 
ty of one truth, no, not when it had been to h 
tage. — Montaigne, 

DCCCCXCI. 

He, who reforms himself, has done more to' 
forming the public, than a crowd of noisy, i 
patriots. — Laoater. 

Dccccxcn. 

The greatest parts without discretion, as obf j 
an elegant writer, may be fatal to their ownef < 
phemus, deprived of his eye, was only the moijlQ] 
on account of lus enormous strengtii and si 
Hume. 

Dccccxcm. 

Were all books reduced to their qmntes8ei|< 
a bulky author would make his appearance in 
pamphlet, and there would be scarce any such 
a foho: the works of an age would be contained 
shelves, not to mention millions of volumes thi 
be utterly destroyed. — Spectator, 
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DCCCCXCIV. ^ 

^Feople do not care to give alms without some si 
ity for their money; and a wooden leg or a witha 
rm is a sort of drafiment upon heaven for those w 
[loose to have their money placed to account there.^ 
^tdeenzie* ^\ 

DCCCCXCV. \ 

—Leave to low buffoons by custom bred, 
And form'd by nature to be kick'd and fed, I 

The vulgar and unenvied task to hit 
All .persons right or wron^ with random wit. ,! 

Our wise foreikthers bom in sober days, 
Resig^'d to fools the tart and witty phrase; ' \ 

The motley coat gave warning for the jest, 
Bxcused the wound, and sanctified the pest \ 

But we from high to low all strive to sneer, 
ITill all be wits, and not the livery wear. 

StiUingJleet. 
DCCCCXCVI. 

When there happens to be anj^ thing ridiculous in a 
Isage, and the owner of it thinks it an aspect of dignity, 
s must be of very great quality to be exempt from rail- 
ty. The best expedient therefore is to be pleasant 

on himself -—iS/ee/!?. 

I. DCCCCXCVII. 

imatters not whether our good humour be construed 
thers into insensibility, or even idiotism; it is hap- 
to to ourselves, and none but a fool would measure 
Itisfaction by what the world thinks of it — Gold' 

\ Dccccxcvra. 

krant, with legions at his command, may sa]^: Oefe- 
fdo timeant: mough he is.a fool if he says it, and 
kr fool if he thinks it — Chesterfield, 

I DCCCCXCEX. 

tews are so disseminated through all the trading 
Uhe world, that they are become the instruments 
H the most ^tant nations convcraft 'wv^ ^s^ft" 
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another, and by which mankind are knit together m 
general correspondence; they are like the pegs and nais 
nl a great building, which though they are but litlk 
valued in themselves, are absolutely necessary to ke^ 
the whole frame together. — Spectator. i 

M. 
Nothing lowers a great man so much, as not seizing 
the decisive moment of raising his reputation. This s 
seldom neglected, but with a view to fortune: by wWdi 
mistake, it is not unusual to miss both. — De Betz, 

MI. 

Wer't possible that wit could turn a penny. 
Poets might then grow rich as weU as any: 
For 'tis not wit to have a great estate. 
The blind effect of fortune and of fate; 
Since oft we see a coxcomb dull and vain, 
Brim-fuU of cash, yet empty in his brain: 
Nor is it wit that mak^s the lawyer prize 
His da^led gown; it's knavery in disguise: 
Nor is it wit that drills the statesman on 
To waste the sweets of hfe, so quickly gone : 
For -'tis not wit that brings a. man to hsmgin^, 
That g^es not further tlian a harmless bangmg. 

Buckingham. 
Mil. 
The world is nothing but babble; and I hardly^rer 
yet saw the man who did not prate too much, and speak 
too little : and yet half of our age is embezzled in this 
way. We are kept four or five years to learn words only, 
and to tack them together into clauses; as many more to 
make exercises, and to divide a continued discourse into 
so many parts; and other five years, at least, to learn suc- 
cinctly to mix and interweave them after a subtle and 
intricate msamer.-^Montaigne. 

Mni. 

There is nothing so bad for the face as party zeal, ft 
^jrives an ill-natured cast to the eye, and a disagreeable 
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IS to the look: beddes that it makes the hues too 
and flushes them worse than brandy. I have seen 
in's face break out in heats, as she has been talk- 
inst a great lord» whom she had never seen in her 
i indeed, I never knew a party woman that kept 
.uty for a twelvemonth. — Addison. 

MIV. 

seat of pride is in the heart, and only there; and 
not there, it is neither in the look, nor in the 
— Lord Clarendon, 

MV. 

ho prorogues the honesty of to^iay till to-mor- 
11 probably prorogue his to-morrow's to eternity. 
ter. 

MVI. 
ing is more generally exploded than the folly of 
too much; yet I rarely remember to have seen 
>ple together, where some one among them has 
1 predominant in that kind, to the great constraint 
nist of all the rest. But among such as deal in 
les of words, none are comparable to the sober 
ite talker, who proceeds with much thought and 
makes his preface, branches out into several di- 
is, finds a hmt that puts him in mind of another 
hich he promises to tell you when this is done; 
tack regularly to his subject, cannot readily call 
I some person's name, holding his head, com- 
f his memoiy: the whole company all this while 
pense; at length, he says it is no matter, and so 
. And, to crown the bu^ess, it perhaps proves 
stor}' the company has heard fifty times before; 
jest, some insipid adventure of the relater. — 

Mvn. 

i is some rust about every man at the beg^ning; 
n it oflen g^s with a man to his grave; nay, he 
►t even pen a kicjacet to speak out for him after 
h.'^Mackenzie. 
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MVIU. 

As it is barbarous in others to rally a man for natural 
defects, it is extremely agreeable when he can jest upoi; 
himself for them. — Steele, 

MIX. 

By struggling with misfortunes, we are sure to receive 
some wounds in the conflict; but a sure method to come 
off victorious is by runiung away. — CroldamUJu 

MX. 

No man can possibly improve in any company, for 
which he has not respect enough to be under some de- 
gree of restraint. — Chesterfield, 

MXI. 

No part of conduct asks for skill more nice. 
Though none more common, than to give sidvice: 
Misers themselves in this will not be saving. 
Unless the knowledge makes it worth the having; 
And Where's the wonder when we will obtrude 
A useless gift, it meets ingratitude. , 

SHlUngfleet, 
MXII. 
If any lucky wit chances to say what is called a good 
thing, and the table applauds it, it is damper's diity to 
ask an explanation of the joke; or whether that was all, 
and what t'other gentleman said, who was the butt of 
the jest, and other proper questions of the like sort — 
Cumberland* 

Mxni. 

Assure yourself that he has not the most distant scent 
of human nature, who weens that he is able to alter it, 
or thinks to obtain that easily of others, which he can 
never obtain of himself. — Lavater, 

MXIV. 

O blessed health! thou art above all gold and trea-- 
aire; 'tis thou who enlargest the soul, — and openest all 
its powers to receive instruction, and to relish virtue. — 
He that has thee has little more to wish for! and he thjit 
is so wretched as to want thee, wants every .thing wkh 
thee. — Sterne. 
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MXV, 

lame will wear out: a bad one inay be turned: 
lasts for ever.— Ztmwcrwdw^ 

MXVI. 

ft the title, whether handed down 
ige to age, or flowing from the crown 
ious streams, on recent men, who came 
stems unknown, and sires without a name; 
)t the star, which our brave Edward g^ve 
rk the virtuous and reward the brave, 
g without, whilst a base heart within 
in to the core with filth and sin; 
>t the tinsel grandeur taught to wait 
item's call to mark the fool of state 
fools of lesser note, that soul can awe 
i pride is reason, whose defence b law. 

CkurcMU. 

Mxvn. 

innot be accurately told, though we are sen- 
lestructive it is. Economy on the one hand, 
, certun income is made to maintain a man 
tifid waste on the other, by which, on the same 
other man lives shabbily, cannot be defined. 
y nice thing; as one man wears his coat out 
er than another, we cannot tell how.'— J2}^- 

Mxvni. 

so hard to meet with wit, as yviih people that 
od use of their own, or countenance that of 
in. — Bruyere, 

MXIX. 

eness is owing to hberty. "We polish one ano- 
ub off our comers and rou^h sides by a sort 
e collision. To restrain this is inevitably to 
t upon men's understandings. — Shaftesbury, 

MXX. 

is that all? — and shall an actor found 
■sal fame on partial ground? 
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Parrots th^msflves speak properly by rote. 
And in six months my dog shall howl by note. 
I laugh at those who when the stage ^ey tread. 
Neglect the heart to complement me head; 
With strict propriety their care's confined 
To weigh out words, while passion halts beUnd: 
To syllable-dissectors they appeal. 
Allow them accent, cadence — fools may feel; 
But spite of all the criticising elves. 
Those who would make us feel, must feel themselves. 

CkurdUU. 
MXXI. 
He who goes round about in his requests, wants com- 
monly more than he chooses to appear to want. — Laoalf:t. 

Mxxn. 

Idleness is a disease that must be combated; but I 
would not advise a ri^d adl^erence to a particular pbn 
of study. I myself have never perusted m any plan for 
two days topfether. A man ougnt to read just as inclina- 
tion leads him; for what he reads as a task will do hii9 
little good. A youngman should read five hours in a day, 
and so may acquire a great deal of knowledge. — Johnson* 

Mxxm. 

There are few countries, which, if well cultivate^ 
would not support double the nimiber of th^ inhabit 
tants, and yet fewer where one-tlurd part of tSSe people 
are not extremely stinted even in the necessaricss of life. 
I send out twen^ barrels of com, which would maintain 
a family in bread for a year, and 1 bring back in return 
a vessel of wine, which half a dozen good feUows would 
drink in less than a month, at the expense of their health 
and reason. — Swift. 

MXXIV. 

A man who tells nothing, or who tells all, will equally 
have nothing told him. ^Chesterfield, 

MXXV. 

What though wit tickles ? Tickling is unsafe. 
If still 'tis painfiil while it ipakes us kugh. 
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VhOf for the poor renoMOi of being smart, 
Vould leave a sting within a brother's heart, 
'arts may be pnused, g^ood nature is ador'd^ 
lien draw your wit as seldom as your sword, 
.nd never on the weak) or you'll appear 
A there no hero, no great genius here. 
lS in smooth oil the razor best is whet, 
o wit is by politeness sharpest set, 
lieir want of edge from their offence is seen, 
loth pain us least when exquisitely keen; 
"he fame men gfive is for the joy tiiey find; 
(ull is the jester, when the joke's unkind. 

Young, 

MXXVI. 

i true art of assisting beauty, consists in embellish' 
e whole person by the proper ornaments of virtu- 
id commendable qualities. By this help alone it is, 
fciose who are the favourite work of nature, or as 
)iyden expresses it, "the porcelain of human 
* become animated, and are in a capacity of exert- 
eir charms; and those who seem to have been ne- 
d by her, like models wrought in haste, are capa- 
a g^at measure of finishing what she has left mi- 
t^^Hughes, 

Mxxvn. 

io justice to the French, tiiere is no .living lan- 
that abounds so much in good songs. The genius 
people, and the idiom of their tongue, seems 
:d to compositions of this sort. Our writers ge- 
r crowd into one song, materials enough for seve- 
d so they starve every thought, by endeavouring 
le up more than one at a time. — Steele. 

MXXVIU. 

mises wa9 the ready money that was first coined 
ade current by the law of nature, to support tliat 
f and commerce that was necessary for the com- 
id security of mankind. — Lord Ctercndon. 
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MXXIX. W 

In cities, people are brought up in a total ignorance A 

of, and blameable indifference for, countiy affairs; they E* 

can scarce disting^sh flax fix>m hemp, wheat from rye, T< 

and neither of them from barley: eating, drinking^ suid Hs 

dressing are their qualifications; pastures, copses, stfter- T1 

grass, inning harvest, are gothic words there. If to some I 

of them you talk of weignts, scales, measures, interest, I 

and books of rates; to others of appeals, petitions, de- JTli 

crees, and injunctions, they will prick up their ears. lEoii 

They pretend to know the world, and, though it is more as 9 

safe and commendable, are i^orant of nature, her be- iapi 

^niungs, growths, ^fts, and bounties. This ignorance ibd 

IS frequency vokmtary, and founded on the conceit they K a 

have of theu* own callings and professions; there i& not ico 

a pettifo^er, who, in his sooty study, with his noddle nm 

full of wicked quibbles and destructive clucane, does Iv, 

not prefer himself to the valuable husbandman, who 1 - 

praises God, cultivates the earth, sows in season, and 1 

gathers his rich harvest; and if at any time the wretdi h}i 

hears talk of the first men, or the patiiarchs, of their |ae 

rural lives, their order and security, he wonders how fc 

there could be any living without attorneys, counsellors^ 1^ 

judges and sohcitors; whilst those of another cast think jpe 

they must be queer mortals without billiarda, operas, 1^ 

cards, balls, coffee-houses, and ordinaries. — Bituyere, IS 

MXXX. \ f 

The balls of sight are so formed, that one maiA'ft eye& » 

are spectacles to another to read his heart with.— Tlrffer. fl 

MXXXI. . . J 

The solicitude of doing weU, and a certain striving 

and contending of a mina too far strained and overbent J 

upon its undertaking, breaks, and hinders itself like ^ 

water, that by force of its own pressing violence, and I 

abundance, cannot find a ready issue through the neck 7 ' 

of a botde, or a narrow sluice. — Mmtiaigne, j* 

Mxxxn. 

Those travelled youths, whom tender mothers weaiv 
And send abroad to see, and to be seen^ 
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bom, lest they should fornicate, or worse, 
^s sent by way of a dry-nurse j 
f whom just enough of spirit bears 
w our folKes, and to bring home theirs, 
lade all Europe's vices so well known, 
eem almost as nat'ral as our own. 

Churchiii. 

Mxxxin. 

dy of the law is encumbered with superfluous 
that are like Virgil's army, which he tells us 
wded, many of them had not room to use their 
This prodigious society of men may be di- 
the Mtigious and the peaceable. Under the 
omprehended all those that are carried down 
fulls to Westminster-hall, every morning in 
. Martial's description of this species of uiw; 
I of humour: 

" Iras et verba locant." 

at lure out their words and anger;" and that 
or less passionate according as they are paid 

allow their client a quantity of wrath propor- 
3 the fee which they receive from him. The 

lawyers are, in the first place, many of the 
of the several inns of court, who seem to be the 
} of the law, and are rather endowed with those 
ons of mind, that accomplish a man rather for 
An a pleader. These men live peaceably in 
tations, eating once a day, and dancing once a 
he honour oftheir respective societies. Ano* 
lerless branch of peaceable lawyers, are those 
in, who being placed at the inns of court in 
(tudy the laws of their country, frequent the 
e more than Westminster-hall, and are seen in 
assemblies, except in a court of justice. I shall 
\g of those ffllent and busy multitudes that are 
L within doors in the drawing up of writings 
iyances; nor of those grater numbers that pal- 
• want of business, with a pretence to tD«s.\i 

S 
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Mxxxrv. 

• To show the strength, and infamy of pnde, |Lai 

By all 'tis followed, and by all deny'd. 
What numbers are there, which at once pursue 
Praise, and the gloiy to contemn it, too? 

Young. 
MXXXV. 
He who fi*eely praises what he means to purchase, and 
he who enumerates the faults of what he means to sell, 
may set up a partnership with honesty. — Ltwater. 

MXXXVI. 

Let a man be never so ungrateful, or inhuman, he 
shall never destroy the satisfacticm of my having done a 
good office. — Seneca. 

Mxxxvn. 

Invention is the talent of youth, and judgment of age: 
so that our judgment grows harder to please, when n^e 
have fewer things to oiier it: this g^s through the whole 
commerce of lite. When we are old, our friends find it 
difficult to please us, and are less concerned whether we 
be pleased or not — Swift, 

Mxxxvm. 

Spectators only on this bustling stage. 

We see what vain designs mamdnd engage; 

• » • • 

Armies embattled meet, and thousands bleed. 
For some vile spot where fifty cannot feed; 
Squirrels for nuts contend: and wrong or rig^t, 
For the world's empire kingp^ ambitious fight 
What odds? to us, 'tis all the self-same thmg, 
A nut, a world, a squirrel, and a king^. 

ChurchilL 
MXXXIX. 
Fashion, though powerful in all things, is not more so 
in any, than in oemg well or ill at court There are 
times, when disgrace is a kind of fire, that purifies all 
bad qualities, and illuminates eveiy good one. There 
are others, in which the beingout of lavouris unbecoiB' 
ing a man of character.— />e/Ze/r. 
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MXL. 

dng at the misconduct of the world, will, in a 
^asure, ease lus of any more disagreeable passion 
Laughing satire bids the fairest for success. 
*ld is too proud to be fond of a serious tutor; and 
author' is in a passion, the laugh, generally, as 
rsation, turns against him. — Young, 

MXLI. 
1 is not qualified for a butt, who has not a good 
^t and vivacity, even in the ridiculous ade of his 
r. A stupid butt is only fit for the conversation 
iry people : men of wit require one that will nve 
iy, and bestir himself in the absurd part of his 
ir. A butt with these accomplishments frequent- 
be laugh on his ade, and turns the ridicule upon 
attacks him. Sb John FalstafT was a hero of 
»es, and gives a g^ood description of himself in 
icity of a butt, j3ter the following manner: — 
)f all sorts," MYs that merry knignt, " take a 
g^ at me. The bndn of man is not able to in- 
r thing that tends to laughter more than I in- 
is invented on me. I am not only witty in my- 
the cause that Wit is in other men." — Steele, 



MXLn. 

ers praised rank ven*son. You suppose, 
, young men! our fathers had no nose. 
•A buck was then a week's repast, 
as their point, I ween, to mstke it last; 
sased to Keep it till their friends could come, 
t the sweetest by themselves at home, 
i not t in those g^ood times my birth, 
::omb-pies, or coxcombs were on earth? 

Fcpe, 

BfXLm. 

. the world has once begun to use us ill, it after^ 
sntinues the same treatment with less scruple 
lony. — JSivift 
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A principal source of erroneous judgment is v 
things partially, and only on one side; as, for inf 
fortune-hunters, when they contemplated the fc 
sinjg^ly and separately, it was a dazzHng and tei 
object; but wnen they came to possess the wiv" 
the fortunes together, they began to suspect th 
not made quite so good a bargain. — Johnson. 

MXLV. 

We do so willingly slip the collar of commaxu 
any pretence whatever, and are so ready to usur] 
dominion, and every one does so naturally asp 
liberty and power, that no utility whatever, w 
derived from the wit or valour of mose he does ei 
ought to be so dear to a siqierior, as a downrig 
sincere obedience. — Montaigne, 

MXLVI. 

_j Applause 

Waits on success; the nckle multitude 
Like the light straw that floats along the streai 
Glide with the current stiU, and foUow fortune 

Fraru 
MXLVn. 
There is no greater monster in being, than a \ 
man of great parts. He lives like a man in a 
with one side of him dead. While, perhaps, he 
the satisfaction of luxury, of wealth, of ambition,, 
lost the taste of g-ood-^soll, of friendship, of inmo 
-^Steek. 

MXLVin. 
People know very Uttle of tlie world and tall 
sense, when they tolk of pUdnness and solidii 
adorned: they wiU do nothing; mankind has bee 
out of a state of nature, and the gulden age of 
simplicity will never return. Whether for the 
or the worse, no matter: but we are refined! an<3 
manners, plain dress, and plain diction, would a 
do in Ufe, as acorns, herhaffe, and the water 
zieig-hboiuing spring, would do at table. — Chestei 
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MXLIX. 

'Id's a wood, in which all lose their way, 
by a different path each goes astray. 

Buckingham, 

Ml. 

rst of all knaves are those who can mimic 
T honesty.*— Laoo^. 

MU. 

a sort of harmless liars, frequently to be met 
mpany, who deal much in the marvellous. 
1 mtention is to please and enterttun: but as 
ost delighted with what they conceive to be 
e people mistake the means of pleaang, and 
;rsal blame. — Hume. 

MLn. 

isure the excellence of other men> by some 
we conceive to be in ourselves. Nash, a poet, 
2fh, (as poets used to be,) seeing an alderman 
old chain, upon his horse, by way of scorn, 
of his companions, " Do you see. yon fellow, 
jr, how big he looks? why that fellow cannot 
nk verse." — Selden. 

Mun. 

lin, is rather a mark of humiliQr than pride. 

delight in telling what honours have been 
I, what great company they have kept; and 
y which they plainly confess that these ho- 

more than tiieir due, and^uch as their friends 
believe, if they had not been told: whereas 
y proud, thinks the greatest honours below 
ind consequently scorns to boast. I'there- 
r it as a maxim, mat whoever deares the cha- 

proud man, ought to conceal his vanity. — 

MLIV. 

(t not neglect doing a thing immediately good, 
)f remote evil; from fear of its being abused. 
has candles may at up too late, which he 
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would not do if he had not candles; but nobody 
deny that the art of makulg candles, by which Mf^' 
continued to us beyond the time that the sun giTes] 
light, is a valuable art, and ought to be preserve ~ 
Johnacn. 

MLV. 
All ceremonies are in themselves veiy silly things; I , 
yet a man of the world should know tnem. Thev t 
the out works of manners and decency, which wouU I 
too often broken in upon, if it were not for that defe 
which keeps the enemy at a proper distance. It is fi 
that reason that I always treat fools and coxcombs v * 
great ceremony; true good-breecUng not being a si 
cient barrier against them. — Chesterfield. 

MLVI. 

We cannot be too jealous, we cannot suspect ourselves 
too much to labour under the disease or pride, whi«i 
cleaves the closer to us by our belief or confidence that 
we are quite without it— Ziorrf Clarendon, 

MLVn. 

Nothing is so much admired, and so little understood} 
as wit — Addison. 

MLvra. 

To say more of a man than one thinks, with a pros- 
pect of interest, is dbshonest; and without it, foolish. 
And whoever has had success in such an undcrtakiiig 
must of necessity, at once, think himself in his iieart a 
knave for having done it, and his patron a fool for naving 
believed it — Pope. 

MLIX. 

Among the sources of those innumerable calamities 
which from age to age have overwhelmed mankind, 
may be reckoned as one of the principal, the abuse of 
words. — Bishop Home. 

AILX, 

Fortune made up of toys and impudence. 

That common jsule that has not common sense, . 

But fond of business, insolently dares 
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Pretend to rule, yet spoils the world's aflTairs; 
She's fluttering up and down, her favour throws 
On the next met, nor minding what she does. 
Nor why, nor whom she helps, nor merit knows; 
Sometimes she smiles, then like a fury raves. 
And seldom truly loves but fools or knaves. 
Let her love whom she will, I scorn to woo her, 
While she stays with me, I'll be civil to her; 
But if she offers once to move her wingfs, 
I'll fling her bock 9AI her vain gewgaw things. 

Buekingnam* 
MLXI. 
One gfreat mark, by which you may discover a critic, 
who has neither taste nor learning, is this, that he seldom 
ventures to praise any passage in an author which has not 
been before received and applauded by the public, and 
that his criticism turns wholly upon little faults and er- 
top8. This part of a critic is so very easy to succeed 
in, that we nnd every ordinary reader. Upon the pub- 
Wng of a new poem, has wit and ill-nature enough to 
turn several passages of it into ridicule, and very often 
in the right place. This Mr. Dryden lias very agreea- 
bly remarked, in those celebrated lines: 

« Errora like straws upon the surface flow; 
He who would search for pearls, must dive below." 

jiddi9(m^ 
MLXn. 

In fancied scenes, as in life's real plan. 
He could not, for a moment, sink the man. 
In whate'er cast his character was laid. 
Self still, like oil, upon the surface play'd. 
Nature, in spite of all his skill, crept in: 
Horatio, Dorax, Falstafl*—- still was Quin. 

ChurchilL 
MLXin. 

, I have observed one ingredient somewhat necessary 
Wi a man's compoution towai*ds happiness, which peo- 
ple of feeUng would do well to acquire—a certain res- 
pect for the follies of mankind: for there are sojnany 
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fools whom thd world entitles to regard, whom acddent 
has placed in heights of wluch they are unworthy, that 
he who cannot restnun his contempt or indignation at 
the sight, will be too often quarrelling witli 5ie dispo* 
sal of things to relish that sluure which is allotted to him- 
self. — MaaemzU* 

MLXIV. 
Just as the hinder of two chariot wheels 
Still presses closely on its fellow's heels. 
So flies to-morrow, while you fly as fast. 
For ever following, and for ever last 

From the Latin ofPersius, — Hcfwes. 

MLXV. 

Let the pas^on for flattery be ever so inordinate, the 
supply can keep pace with the demand, and in the 
w^orld's great marjket, in wMch wit and folly drive their 
bargains with each other, there are traders of all sorts. 
— CufnberUmd* 

MLXVI. 

A man's own good-breeding is the best security against 
other people's ul-manners.— CAcs^cr^W. 

MLXVII. 

In a troubled state, we must do as in foul weather 
upon the Thames, not think to cut directly through, so 
that the boat may be quickly full of water, but rise and 
fall, as the waves do, and g^ve as much as we conve- 
luently c9Xi.--^Selden» 

MLXVin. 

The optics of some minds are in so unlucky a perspec- 
tive, as to throw a certain shade on every picture that 
is presented to them; while those of others, like the 
mirrors of the ladies, have a wonderful eifect in better- 
ing their complexions. — Mackenzie. 

MLXIX. 

This for that, is rather a trick than a benefit; and he 
deserves tube cozened, that gives any thing in hope of a 
return. — Senectu 



a^ 
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MLXX. 

ides the accomplishments of being wit^ and ill- 
a man is vicious into the bar^n, he is one of 
t mischievous creatures that can enter into a 
iety. — Addiaon* 

MLXXI. 

d sense and learning may^ esteem obtain; 

nour and wit a laugh, if rightly ta'en: 

' virtue admiration may impart; 

'tis good-nature only wins the heart: 

koulos the body to an easy erace, 

L brightens every featiu^ of the face: 

Tiooths th' unpolishe'd tongue with eloquence, 

I adds persuasion to the finest sense. 

StilUngJUd. 
MLXXII. 
I who has passed liis life on shipboard, will pace 
th of his quarter-deck on the terrace before his 
rere it a mile in lengtli. — Cumberland, 

MI.XXIII. 
lat gives one himself (if he be worth taking) 
i greatest benefit: so that a brave mind can never 
ttter for liberality in the meanest condition; for 
las been so kind to us, that where we have no- 
fortune's we may bestow something of our own. 
z. 

MLXXIV. 

who have never known prosperity, can hardly be 
>e unhappy; it is from tne remembrance of joys 
lost, tliat tiic arrows of affliction a^ pointed.— 
zie. 

MLXXV. 
and curious speeches are as fit for despatch, as 
or mantle, with a long train, is for a race. Pre- 
id passages, and excusations, and other speeches 
mce to the person, are great wastes of time; and 
they seem to proceed of modesty, they are bra- 
Lord Bacon. 
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He that seeks safety in s statesman's pity, it 
run a Mp upon sharp rocks, and hope a ' 
Jfttoard. 

MLXXVn. - 

Knowledge of books in recluse men, is Uke tliat 11 
of lantern, which hides him who carries it, and se^ 
ony_ to pass throuffh secrst and gloomy paths of his o» 
but in the poaaeasion of a man of budness, i- "- - '■" 
in the hand of one who is wiling and able to 
wl.o are bewildered, the way wnich leads t( 
and wclfi>re. — l^ieelalor. 

MLXXVin. 

Oood numnera ue the settled medium of social, "i 
^MJeisofconunerdidlifej returns are equally expected I 
lot both; and people will no more advHUce thor dvilltr 1 
to 1 bear, than thor money to a bankrupt. — Ciettirfm. 

MLXSIX. 

Ilie foundation of knowlei^ must be laid by reading. 
General principles mustbe had from hooka, which, how- 
ever, must be brought to the teat of real Sk. In con- 
venation you never get a systein. What is said upon a 
sutject is to be galiiered trom a hundred people. The 
paits of a truth, which a man gets thus, are at such a 
dis'.ance from each other that he never attains to a filll 



flwift, in his " Scheme to make an H<»pital for IncU' 
rabies," says, by a pliun computation, it is evident, that 
two hundred thousand persons will be daily provided 
for. and the allowance for muntunine this collection of 
incirable^ may be seen in the following account. 

Jbr the IncuTobltt. per day. 

PdbIs, bdi^. . . 2ft000 at one shiHing each £1000 

Knives 30,000 1500 

Scdds 30,000 ISOO 

Sci4bblers 40,000 2000 

Coicombs 10,000 500 
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10,000. 500 

30,000.... 1500 

* 20,000 1000 

10,000 500 

ain- — — — • — 

I 200,000 Total expense £10,000 

hence it appears, that the daily ex- 
"will amount to such a sum as, in 365 
comes to ' je3,650,000 

viffa Worha^Scotfa Edit, vol. ix. 8vo. 1814. 

MLXXXI. 

tame things are said over and over, and there re- 
othing new to be said, to the point of truth, 
arguments and controversy from siven and sup- 
i premises, will last to the end of the world.— 
to, 1772. 

MLXXXn. 
! a niggard of one's observation, is so much worse 
hoard up one's money, as the former may be 
>arted and retained at the same time. — ShensUme* 

MLxxxni. 

h a man stutter, look asquint, or halt? 
nics draw humour out of nature's fault; 
th personal defects their mirth adorn, 
d hiang misfortunes out to public scorn. 

ChurchilL 
MLXXXrV. 
nanner of saying or of doin^ any thing goes a 
%y in the value of the thing itself. It was well 
um that called a good office that was done harsh* 
ivith an ill-will, a stony piece of breads it is ne- 
for him that is hungry to receive it, but it almost 
» man in the gcdng down.— /Seneca. 

MLXXXV. 
dman loves to be with people whom he fean; 
dog fears the lash, but of whom he stand&iui 
hhnwn^ 
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MLXXXVI. 

To buy books, as some do who make no use of llke^l 
only because they were published by an eminent prmtaj 
is much as if a man should buy clothes that did nc^ ftj 
him, only because they were made by some famous tailcr. 
— Fope, 

MLXXXVn. 

After all the maxims and systems^ of trade and cmr 
merce, a stander-by would thmk the aiFairs of the world 
were most ridiculously contrived. — Swift. 

MLxxxvm. 

The sum of all that makes a-just man happy 
Conasts in the well choosing of lus wife; 
And there, well to discharge it, does require 
Equality of years, of birth, of fortune; 
For beauty being poor, and not cried up 
By birth or wealth, can truly mix with nether. 
And wealth, when there's such difference in years 
And fiur descent, must make the yoke uneasy. 

MLXXXIX. 

Positiveness is a good quality for orators, because he 
that would obtrude nis thoughts and reason upon a mul- 
titude, will convince others the more,, as he appears con- 
vinced himself. — Swift 

MXC. 

*Tis an ill thing to be a^iamed of one's poverty, but 
much Worse not to make use of lawful endeavours to 
avoid it. — Thuddida. 

MXCI. 

A person's manner is never easy, whilst he feels a 
consciousness that he is fine. The country fellow, consi- 
dered in some hghts, appears genteel; but it is not when 
he is dressed on Sundays, with a large nosegay in his ' 
bosom: it is when he is reaping, making hay, or when 
he is hedging in his hurdenAock : it is then he acts with 
ease, and thinks lubQQsdfec^>ial to lo&^^^^scelc--- 
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Mxcn. 

zt of conversation is now-a-days so swelled 
uid compliment, and so siu^eited (as I may 
^ssions of kindness and respect, that if a man 
; age or two ago should return into the world 
>uld really want a dictionary to help him to 
lis own langua^, and to know the true in- 
of the phrs^ m fashion, and would hardly 
ire at what a low rate the highest strains and 
of kindness imaginable do commonly pass 
>ayment: and when he should come to un- 
it would be a great while before he could 
f with a good countenance and a good con- 
inverse with men upon equal terms, and in 
i,y. — Tillotson. 

Mxcnr. 

tfen as resolute appear 

much, as too little fear; 

hen they're out of hopes of flying, 

1 away from death by dying; 
again to stand it out, 

>8e they fled, like lions, rout 

Buikr, 
MXCIV. 
r may swallow any sordid jest; any mere 
►uflToonery; but it must be a finer and truer 
ces with men of sense and good breeding.— 

MXCV. 

contradictory it may be in gecwnetry, it is true 
: many little things will not make a great 
iblime impresses the mind at once, and with 
;a; it is a single blow; the elegant, indeed, 
uced by repetition; by an accumulation of 
5 circumstances. — Sir J. Beynolds. 



MXCVI. 

rejudice is by some called a virtue, but the 
lonsists only in the proper application and 



1 
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moderate d^ree of it. It must be confessed a ta^ll' 
py attacihmem, which can lecondle tbc laplander to his |r |( 
freeang tnawn, and the African to lus scorching soil— ^ 
CwnberbouL 

MXCYU. 

Well soandine renes are &e charms we use I 

Heroic thoagnts and virtoe to iniiise: ^ 

Tlungs of d^sp sense we may in inoae unfold, ^ 
But mey move more in lofty numbers told. 
B J the loud trumpet which our courage aids, 
We learn that sound as weH as sense, persuades. 

Walkr. 

Mxcvm. 

The fidthful minister provideth not cmly wholesome, 
but plentiful food for Ids people. Almost mcredibk was 
the painfiilness of Baronius, the compiler of the Yolmni* 
nous Annab of the Church, who, for thirty years toge- 
ther, preached three or four times a week to me people. 
As for our minister, he preferreth rather to entertain his 
people with wholesome cold meat, whidi was on the tn- 
ble oefore, than with that which is hot from the spit, 
raw and half-roasted. Yet, in repetition of the same ser- 
mon, every edition hath a new addition, if not of new 
matter, of new affections. ** Of whom (saith St Paul) 
we have told you often, and now we tell you weeping.'* 
-^Fuller. 

MXCIX. 

It should seem that indolence itself would inti&m a 
person to be honest, as it requires iniimtely greater pains 
and contrivance to be a^nave.— iS%en^on«. 

MC. 

The first physicians by debauch were made; 
Excess began, and Sloth sustains the trade. 
By chase our long-Kv'd fathers eam'd their food; 
Toil strung^ the nerves, and purify*d the blood; 
But we their sons, a pamperd race of men. 
Are di^indled down to threescore years and ten. 
Better to hunt in fields for health unbought. 
Than fee the docter for a nauseous draught. 
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The wise for cure on exercise depend: 
God never made his work for man to mend. 
/ Drydm, 

MCI. 
Crreat minds erect their never-failing trophies 
On the firm hase of mercy; but to triumph 
Over a suppliant^ by proud fortune captivated. 
Argues a bastard conquest 



Mcn. ^ 

The attachments of mere mirth are but the shadows 
of that true friendslup, of wluch the sincere affections of 
the heart are the substance.— -Bwr^aw. 

Mcni. 

A joker is near akin to a buffoon; and neither of them 
is the least related to a wit — Chesterfield, ' « 

MCIV. 
'Tls a fault in our very laws, to maintain this ^ror, 
tliat a man is not capable of managing his own estate till 
he be five-and-twenty years old, whereas he will have 
much ado to manage h& life so long. — Montaigne, 

MCV. 

As small letters hurt the sight, so do small matters 
him that is too much intent upon them: the^ vex and 
stir up ang^r, which begets an evil habit in lum in refe- 
rence to greater affairs. — Plutarch, 

MCVI. 

What has pleased, and continues 'to please, is likely 
to please agam: hence are derived the rules of art; and 
on tins immoveable foundation they must for ever stand. 
•^SirJ. Reynolds, 

- MCVn. 

There is nothing more certain than that every man 
would be a wit if he could; ai>d notwithstanding pedants * 
of a pretended depth and solidity are apt to decry the 
writings of a polite author as flash and froth, they all 
of them show, upon occasion, that they would *^«ie wa 
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lains to arrive at the character of those whom they seem 
despvse.'-^Addison. 

Mcvm. 

As no tricks on the rope but those that break. 
Or come most near to breakmg of a n£ck. 
Are worth the sight, so nothing goes for wit 
But nonsense, or the next of all to it; 
For nonsense being neither false nor true, 
A httle wit to any thin^ may 'screw; 
And^ when it has a while been us'd, of coiu^e 
Will stand as well in virtue, pow'r, and force. 
And pass for sense t' all purposes as good 
As if it had at first been understood: 
For nonsense has the amplest privileges, 
Ai>d more than all the strongest sense obliges. 
That furnishes the schools with terms of art. 
The mysteries of science to impart; 
Supplies all seminaries with recruits 
Oi endless controversies and disputes; 
For learned nonsense has a deeper sound 
Than easy sense, and goes for more profound. 

MCIX. 

Man is a creature very inconsistent with himself: tlie 
;reatest heroes are sometimes fearful; the spri^htliest 
^its at some hours dull, and the greatest pohticians on 
Dme occasions whimidcal.. But I shall not pretend to 
•alliate or excuse the matter; for I find by a calculation 
f my own nativity, that I cannot hold out with any 
olerable wit longer than two minutes after twelve of the 
lock at night between the eighteenth and nineteenth 
f the next month. — Toiler, 

MCX. 

Call him wise whose actions, words, and steps, are aU 
clear because to clear a why.-^Lavater. 

MCXI. 

Against our peace we arm our will: 
Amidst our plenty something still 
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For horses, houses, pictures, planting. 
To >Uiee, to me, to mm is wanting. 
That cruel something unpossest 
•Corrodes and leavens all the rest 
That something if we could obtain^ 
Would soon create a future pain. 

Prwr, 

Mcxn. 

A critic is one tl^at has spelled over a CTeat many 
books, and his observation is the orthography.— He is 
the surgeon of old authors, and heals the wounds of 
dust and ignorance. He converses much in fragments 
and desunt muUc^a and, if he piece it up with two lines 
he is more proud oi that book than me author. He 
runs over all sciences to peruse their 83mtaxis, and tMnks 
all learning comprised in writing Latin. He tastes 
styles as some discreeter palates do wine; and tells you 
which is genuine, which sophisticate and bastard. His 
own phrase is a miscellany of old words, deceased long 
before the Cxsars, and entombed by Varro, and the mo- 
demest man he follows is Plautus. He writes omneis 
at length, and quid-quid, and his gerund is most incon- 
formable« He is a troublesome vexer of the dead, 
which after so lon^ sparring must rise up to the judg- 
ment of his castigations. He is one that makes idl 
hooks sefU dearer, whilst he swells tliem into folios with 
his comments. — Bishop Earle. 

Mcxra. 

— — False smiles 



Deprive you of your jud^ents. 
The condition of our affami exact a double care, 
And, like bifronted Janus, we must look 
Backward, as f(n*waid; though a flattering calm 
Bids us urgfe on, a sudden tempest raised. 
Not feare^ much less expected, in our rear. 
May foully fall upon us, and distract us 
To our confusion. 

iHomnger. 

t2 
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MCXIV. 

Curiosity is a languid principle where ac< 
and g^tification is immediate, remoteness ai 
are powerful incentives to its vigorous and 1 
rations. By many who live within the sou 
bells, the internal wonders of St. Paul's or 
may not be thought in the least deg^e 
Yet, how justly would such persons be class 
incurious of £sop; if, on visiting their cour 
it should appear that they had never been i 
pering gallery, or seen the lions! equally i 
that Englishman who roams in search o! 
abroad, without having previously inspecte 
beauties of nature and art at home. Sir Sc 
pie, before he was informed at Venice that 
on, and St. Stephen's, Wallbrook, in Lon 
two of the first pieces of architecture in 1 
never heard that such buildings existed. — 1^. 

MCXV. 

1 spent much time in learning to ride the . 
that creature being made above all others 
vice of man, as ^ving his rider all the ad 
which he is capable, while sometimes he 
strength, sometimes agility or motion for the 
of his enemy, insomuch, that a good ride 
horse, is as much above himself and others, a 
can make him. — Life of Lord Herbert of Ch 

Mcx\^. 

It is usual with persons who mount the s 
cure or information of the crowd about th« 
solemn professions of their being wholly c 
in the pains they take for the public go( 
same time, those very men who make h 
plush doublets, and extol their own abilitic 
rbus inclinations, tear their lungs in vending 
show no act of bounty, except it be, that t 
demand of a crown to six, nay, to one pen 
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MCXVII. 

3 are oftentimes misled in regard to their 
dress, by attending to the beauty of colours, 
ji selecting such colours as may increase their 
iy^^Shenstone. 

Mcxvm. 

; same with understanding as with eyes: to a 
ze and make just so much light is necessary, 
•re. Whatever is beyond, brings darkness and 
. — Shaftesbury. 

MCXIX. 

ook into the behaviour of ordinary partisans, 
ind them acting after the example of the wild 
v\iO are ambitious of destroying a man of the 
aordinaiy parts and accompl&hments, as think- 
Lipon his decease the same talents, whatever 
qualified him for, enter of course into his de- 
•Addlson, 

MCXX. 

ven that is stopp'd, or river staid, 

eth more hotly, swelleth with more rage? 

' concealed sorrow may be said; 

vent of words love's fire doth assuage : 

«rhen the heart's attorney once is mute, 

client breaks, as desperate in his suit. 

SJiakspeare. 

MCXXI. 

pecies of wit are quite mechanical: these are 
rites of witlings, whose fame in words scarce 
le remembrance of their funeral ceremonies. — 
un, 

Mcxxn. 

seriously reflect of what a pudding is com- 
is composed of flour, that once waved in the 
•ain, and drank the dews of the morning, — of 
led from the swelling udder by the gentle hand 
uteous milk maid, whose beauty and innocence 
re. recommended a worse draught, who, whil^ 
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she stroked the udder, indulged no ambitious 
of wandering in palaces, formed no plans for des 
of her fellow creatures; — ^milk, wMch is drawn 
cow, that useful animal that eats the grass of 
and supplies us with that which made the _ 
of the food of mankind in the age which tfie po< 
agreed to call golden. It is made with an eg^, t 
racle of nature, which the theoretical Burnett has^^ 
pared to creation. An egg contsdns within its beaiLi 
smooth surface an unformed mass, which, by incuba>^ 
of the parent, becomes a reg^ar animal, furnished^ 
bones and sinews, and covered with feathers. — ^Let 
consider, can there be more wanting to complete iSk I 
meditation on a pudduig; if more is wanting, more may 
be found: it contains salt, which keeps the sea from pu- 
trefaction — salt, which is made the image of intellectual | 
excellence, contributes to the foundation of a pudding- 
— Johnson, 

Mcxxni. 

Cares, both in kind and degree, are as innumerable as^ I 
the sands of the seashore; and the &ble which Hyginusil 
has so pleasanUy constructed on this subject, shows that 
man is tiieir proper prey. ** Care," sjys he, '''crosang 
a dangerous brook, collected a mass of the dirty slime 
which deformed its banks, and moulded it into the imi^ 
of an earthly being, which Jupiter, on pasang by soon 
afterwards, touched with ethereal fire, and warmed into 
animation; but, being at a loss what name to give this 
new production, and dbputing to whom of right it be- 
longed, the matter was referred to the arbitrament of 
Saturn, who decreed that his name should be man. Homo 
ab kumo, from the dirt of which he had been made; that 
care should entirely possess his mind while living; that 
Tellus, or the earth, should receive his body when dead; 
and that Jupiter should dispose of his celestial essence 
according to his discretion. Thus was man made tiie 
property of care from hisori^nal formation; and discon- 
tent, the offspring of care, has ever since been Ws inse- 
parable compamon." — Burton's Anatomy of Melandkoly. 
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MCXXIV. 

i can be founded upon nature only, or the appear- 
f ;t, for this reason; however a peruke may tend 
en the human features, it can very seldom make 
3 for the mixture of artifice which it discovers.-— 
yne, 

MCXXV. 
ature, all is managed for the best with perfect 
ty and just reserve, profuse to none, but bountiful 
never employing on one thing more than enough, 
th exact economy retrenching the superfluous, 
jding force to what is principal in every tiling.— 
\bury. 

MCXXVI. 
jraiy pharmaceutically disposed, would have the 
ance of a dispensatory, and might be properly 
1 do called; and when I recollect how many of our 
it collectors of books have been of the medical 
•, I cannot but think it probable that those g^eat 
ctors to literature, RadclifFe, Meade, Sloane, Hun- 
d others, have had this very idea in tlieir minds, 
•Jiey founded their libraries. — Cumberland, 

Mcxxvn. 

world is made up, for the most part, of fools, or 
, both irreconcilable foes to truth: the first being 
to a blind creduhty, which we may properly call 
r: the last are too jealous of that power they have 
d over the foDy and ignorance of me others, which 
ablishment of the empire of reason would destroy, 
ith, beins^ made so plain and easy to all men, would 
' the designs and arts of knaves of little use in 
)pinions, which set the world at odds, and by the 
they maintain, enrich those who in a charitable 
ill world must starve. — Buckingham. 

Mcxxym. 

ikind have a great aversion to intellectual labour, 
en supposing knowledge to be easily attainable, 
people would be content to be i^orant than would 
ven a little trouble to acquire At. — .foFinson. 
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MCXXIX. 

The summer's flower is to the summei 
Thouj?h to itself it only live and die; 
But if that flow'r with base infection i 
The basest weed outbraves his dig^nit^ 
For sweetest things turn sourest by the 
Lilies that fester, smell fat worse than 

MCXXX. 

A degenerate noble, or one that is proui 
is like a turnip; there is nothing g^ood of ] 
wMch is under ground; or rhubarb^ a 
shrub, that springs from a noble root He 
title to the worth and virtue of his ancesti 
worms that were engendered in their dead 
yet he believes he has enough to exempt h' 
posterity from all things of that nature for 
makes him glory in the antiquity of his fat 
nobility were the better the lartner off it i 
well as desert, from that of his predecessors 
the honour that was left him, as well as 1 
sufficient to support his quali^, without tt 
self to purchase any more of his own; and 
as little with the management of the one i 
but trusts both to the government of his 
whom he is equally cheated in both. He i 
empty title of honour sufficient to serve his 
he nas spent the substance and reality oi 
fellow that sold his ass, but would not part 
dow of it; or Apicius, that sold his house, i 
the balcony, to see and be seen in. And 
privileged from being arrested for his debts 
ne has the same freedom from all oblig^ti 
humanity uid his country, because he is n< 
for his ignorance and want of honour, no n 
verty or unskiliulness is in other profesao: 
law supposes to be punishment enough to 
like a fanatic, that contents Itself with 1 
of a saint, arid makes that his privilege to a 
of wickedness; or the ruins of a npble 
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fVi^hich there is nothing left but the foundation, and that 
' obscured and buried under the rubbish of tfie super- 
•tructure. The living honour of his ancestors is long 
ago departed, dead and g^ne; and his is but the ghost 
and shadow of it, that haunts ihe house with horror and 
disquiet, where once it lived. His nobility is truly de- 
scended from the glory of his forefathers, and may be 
rightly said to fall to hun: for it wiQ^ever rise agam to 
the height it was in them bv his means; and he succeeds 
&m as candles do the office of the sun. The confi- 
(bnce of nobility has rendered him ignoble, as the 
Qphiion of wealth makes some men poor; and as those 
t&at are bom to estates neglect industry, and have no 
business but to spend; so he, being bom to honour, be- 
fieves he is no farther concerned, than to consume and 
"Waste it. He is but a copy, and so ill done, that there is 
no line of the original in hun, but the an only. — Butler, 

MCXXXI. 

Of all mortals a critic is the ralliest; for, by inuring 
himself to examine all things, whether they are of con- 
sequence or not, he never looks upon any thing but 
witn a design of passing sentence upon it; by which 
means he b never a companion, but always a censor.-— 
Steele* 

Mcxxxn. 

Love sees what no eye sees; love hears what no ear 
hears; and what never rose in the heart of man love pre- 
pares for its object. — Lcamter. 

Mcxxxin. 

The mind and body must be continually in exercise, 
and therefore dancing, singing, masking, mumming, 
however severely they may be censured by the Catos of 
the age, are,if opportunely and soberly used, extremely 
beneficial in the cure of melancholy. Melius eat fodere 
quum scdtare, says St. Austin; and TuUy insists Nemo 
ioltat sobrius: but these are the observations of men to 
Miham age and infirmities had rendered all youthful pas- 
tfanes unpleasantand disagreeable. Let the world I say, 
feive their may-games, wakes, witsuivaka\th^Vt^a»Kvwi^ 
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and concerts; their puppet-shows, hobby-horses, tabora, 
bagpipes, balls, barley-breaks, and whatever sports and 
recreations please them best, provided they be followed 
with discretion.— ^ur/fw. 

MCXXXIV. 

(Sailors') Hang- consideration! 

When tnis is jpent is not oUr ship the same, 
Our courage TOO the same, to fetch in more? 
The earth, where it is fertilest, retmTis not 
More than three harvests, while the glorious sun 
Posts through the zodiac, and makes up the year: 
But the sea, which is our mother, (that embraces 
Both the rich Indies in her outstretch'd arms,) 
Yields every day a crop if we dare reap it. 
No, no, my mates, let tradesmen think of thrift. 
And usurers hoard up; let our expense 
Be as our comings in are, without bounds. 
We are the Neptunes of the ocean; 
And such as traffic shall pay sacrifice 
Of their best lading. Massing^'. 

MCXXXV. 

The exercises I wholly condemn are dicing and card- 
ing, especially if you play for any great sum of money, 
or spend any time in them, or use to come to meetings 
in dicing-houses, where cheaters meet and cozen young 
g-entlemen out of all their money.— i>?*/g of Lord Her- 
bert of Cherbury, 

MCXXXVi. 

If a man does not make new acquaintance as he ad- 
vances through life, he will soon find himself left alone. 
A man should keep. his fi*iendship in constant repair.-- 
Joknson, 

MCXXXVIl. 

How is it possible to expect that mankind will take 
advice, when they will not so much as take warning?— 
Swift. . 

Mcxxxvm. 

sin is the fhutful parent of distempers, and ill lires 
occasion good physicians. — South. 
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MCXXXIX. 

The aim of all is but to nurse tlie life 

With honour, wealth and ease, in waning age; 

And in this sum there is such thwarting strife* 

That one for all, or all for one we gage: 

As life for honour in fell battles rage. 

Honour forwealtli; and oft that wealth doth cost 

The death of all, and altogether lost. 

So that in vent'ring all, we leave to be 

The things we are for that which we expect: 

And this ambitious foul infirmity. 

In having much, torments us with defect 

Of that we have? so then we do neglect 

The thing we have, and all for want of wit. 

Make something nothing by augmenting it. 

Stmkspeare. 
MCXL. 
It is of us6 to a man to understand not only how t 
overcome, but also to give ground, when to conquei 
would rather turn to his disadvantage; for there is sue 
a thing sometimes as a Cadmean victory; to which th 
unse Euripides attesteth, when he saith; — • 

"Where two discoiu^e, if the one's anger rise 
The man who lets the contest fall is wise. 

Plutarch. 
MCXLI. 
I cannot represent our modem heroes and wits, vu] 
garly called sharpers, more naturally than under th 
shadow of a pack of dogs; for this set of men are, lik 
them, made up of finders, lurchers, and setters. Som< 
search for the prey, others pursue, others take it, and i 
it be worth it, they all come in at the death, and worr 
the carcase. It would require a most exact knowledg 
of the field and the harbours where the deer lie, to re 
count all the revolutions in the chase. — iSwift 

MCXUI. 

Neither the cold nor the fervid, but characters uni 
fonnly waim, are formed for friendship. r-Xkiva^. 
Vox./. * U 
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Mcxun. 

Adventitious accomplishments mai^ be inrofe 

all ranks; but one may easily distingtush the born 
tlewoman. — Johnnn. 

MCXLIV. 

Such as are still observing upon others, are like the 
who are always abroad at omer men's houses, refoi 
everything there, while their own runs to ruin.>»Pq 

MCXLV. 

Look round the habitable world, how few 
Know their own good, or knowing it, pursue! \ 
How void of reason are our hopes and fears! 
What in the conduct of our life appears 
So well desig^'d, so luckily begun. 
But, when we have our wish, we wish undone! 

Dry den* 8 JwomaL 
MCXLVI. 
A man should not allow himself to hate even his ene- 
mies, because, if you indulge this passion in some occa- 
sions, it will rise of itself in others; if you hate your 
enemies, you will contract such a vicious habit of imnd, 
as by degrees will break out upon those who are yoUr 
friends, or those who are indifferent to you. — Plutcardi* 

MCXLVn. 

We worldly men, when we see friends and kinsmen, 
Past hope» sunk in their fortunes, lend no hand 
To lift them up, but rather set our feet 
Upon their heads, to press them to the bottom. 

31as8inger, 
MCXLVra. 
It is a dangerous thing to try new experiments in -a 
government: men do not foresee the ill consequences 
that must happen, when they go about to alter the es- 
sential parts of it upon which the whole frame depends: 
for all governments are artificial things and every part 
of them has a dependance one upon another. And it is 
witJi them as with clocks and watches, if you should pot 
great wheels in the place of little ones, and little ones in 
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the place of greBi ones, all the movement would stand 
-skill: so that we cannot alter any part of a government 
without prejudicing the motions of the whole. — Budc' 
ingham* 

MCXLIX. 
Incessant minutes, whilst you move you tell 
The time that tells our Ufe, which though it run 
Never so fast or far, your new beg^n 
Short steps shall overture; for though life well 
May 'scape his own account, it shall not yours. 

You are death's auditors, that both decide 
And sum whate'er that life inspir'd endures. 

Past a beg^ning; and through you we bide 
The doom of fate, whose unrecall'd decree. 
You date, bring, execute; making wluit's new, 
HI; and good, old; for as we die in you. 
You die in time, time in eternity. 

Lord nerhert to Ma Watch. 

MCL. 

We see every day volumes written against that tyrant 
of human life called love; and yet there is no help found 
affainst his cruelties, or barriers against the inroaos he is 
pleased to make into the mind of man. — Toiler. 

MCLI. 

The insolent civility of a proud man is, if possible, 
more shocking than his rudeness could be; because he 
shows you, by his manner, that he thinks it mere con- 
descension in him; and that his goodness alone bestows 
upon you what you have no pretence to claim. — Ches* 
terfidd. 

MCLH. 

Men are contented to be laughed at for their wit, but 
not for their folly. — Swift. 

MCLin. 
Ignorance of the langfuages is a great inducement to 
the English to associate together when abroad. The 
^nisfoi^tune of this practice is, that they spend thftir tixna 
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in poisoning each other's minds with prejud 
foreigners of whom they know httle from pei 
rience, and of whom they have not the lau 
tion of knowing more. Their more active er 
consist in such emp1o3rments as they have t 
from home. They game, play at cricket, anc 
The Frenchman gives a contemptuous smile 
hibitions; and shrewdly remarks, that Hoi 
Bull travels more to divert him than to imprc 
Rather than give occasion for this ric^uie, 
gentlemen had better remain at home upon 
nal estates, and collect their knowledge of 
tries from Biydone's Tour, Moore's TYaveli 
ley's Guides. — Kdt, 

MCLIV. 
There never appear more than five or six 
nius in, an age; but if they were united, the ^ 
not stand before ih!sm.^^-Swift 

MCLV. 

It is very c^fficult to praise a man without'; 
out of countenance. — Addison* 

MCLVI. 

A cheat is a freeman of all trades, and all ti 
Fraud and treachery are Ins calling, though 
sion be integrity and truth. He spins nets, lil 
out of his own entrails, to entrap the simple i 
that light in lus way, whom he devours and 
All the greater sort of cheats, being allowed I 
have lost their names, (as judges when they i 
the bench are no more styled lawvers,) and] 
to the me^er only, and the unallowed. Ti 
ignorance of mankind is his province, which 1 
the best advantage. He is but a tame highwj 
does the same thmg by stratagem and desigr 
other does by force, makes men deliver t 
standings first; and afler their purses. Oa^s 
hb tools that he works with, and he gets h' 
the drudgery of his conscience. * * 
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•^ * * He is a kind of a just judg- 

ment, sent into the world to punish the confidence and 
curiosity of ignorance, that outof a natural inclination to 
^rror, will tempt its own punishment, and help to abuse 
itself. He can put on as manv shapes as the devil that 
set him on work, is one that fishes in muddy understand- 
ings and will tickle a trout in his own element, till he 
has him in his clutches, and after in his dish, or the 
ikiarket. He runs down none but those which he is cer- 
tain are fera; naturae, mere natural animals, that belong 
to him that can catch them. He can do no feats without 
the co-opering as»stance of the chouse, whose crudulity 
commonly meets the impostor half way, otherwise no- 
thing is cfone; for all the crafl is not in the catching, (as 
the provei* says,) but the better half at least in being 
catcned. He is one that, like a bond without fraud, covin, 
and fiirther delay, is void and of none effect, otherwise 
does stand and remain in full power, force, and virtue. 
He trusts the credulous with what hopes they please at 
a very easy rate, upon their own security, until he has 
drawn them far enough in, and then makes them pay for 
an at once. The first thing he gets from him is a good 
opimon, and aflerwards any thing he pleases; for after he 
has drawn him from his guards, he deals with him like 
3t surgeon, and ties his arm before he lets him blood. — 
Butkr. 

MCLVn. 
—What is age 

But the holy place of life, chapel of ease 
For all men's wearied miseries? and to rob 
That of her ornament, it is accurst 
As from a priest to steal a holy vestment, 
' Ay, and convert it to a sinful covering. 

Mxssinger. 
MCLVm. 
Many Others there are, that so love their money, and 
Ukte theb children, that lest it should cost them more 
ban they are wilUng to spare to hire a g^ood schoolmas- 

tt2 
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ter fop them, rather choose such persons to instruct their 
children, as are of no worth; thereby beating down the 
market, that they may purchase a cheap ignorance. It 
was therefore a witty and handsome jeer which Aristip- 
pus bestowed on a sottbh father, bjr whom being asked 
what he would take to teach his child? he answered, a 
thousand drachmes. Whereupon the other ctying out, 
O Hercules! how much out or the way you ask! for I 
can buy a slave at that rate. Do then, said the ptulosO' 
pher, and thou shalt, instead of one, purchase two slaves 
for thy money; him that thou buyest for one, and thy son 
for another. — JPhttarch. 

MCLIX. 
The most eloquent speaker, the most ingenious wri- 
ter, and the most accomplished statesman, cannot effect 
so much as the mere presence of the man who tempers 
his wisdom and his vigour with humanity. — LauUer. 

MCLX. 

It is often observed of wits, that they will lose their 
best friend for the sake of a joke. Candour may disco- 
ver, that it is the greater deg^ree of their love of ftme, 
not the less degree of their benevolence, which is the 
cause. — Shenstone, 

MCLXI. 
All the inventions that the world contains. 
Were not by reason first found out, nor brains; 
But pass for theirs who had the luck to light 
Upon them by mistake or oversight, JButkr. 

MCLXn. 

However the law, to make it a mystery and a trade, 
may be wrapt up in terms of art, yet it is founded on 
reason, and obvious to common sense. — Buckingham. 

MCLXm. 
'Tis very natural for a young friend and a young lover, 
to think the persons they love have nothing to do but 
please tiiem; when, perhaps, they, for their parts, had 
twenty other engagements before. — Fape. 

t 

i 
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MCLXIV. 

The art of being agreeable, frequently miscairies 
through the ambition which accompanies it. Wit, learn- 
ing, wisdom— what can more effectually conduce to the 
profit and delight of society? Yet I am sensible that a 
man may be too invariably wise, learned, or witty, to be 
agreeable: and I take the reason of this to be, that plea- 
sure cannot be bestowed by the simple and unmixed 
exertion of any one faculty or accomplishment — Cum- 
berland, 

MCLXV. 

The study of triangles and circles interferes not with 
the study of minds; nop does the student in the mean 
while suppose himself advancing in wisdom, or the know- 
ledge of himself or maiicind. All he desires is to keep 
his head sound as it wai before. And well he thinks in- 
deed he has come off, if by good fortune there be no 
crack in it. — SJwfttabuiy. 

l^CLXVI. 
There is no end of a/fection taken in at the eyes only; 
and you may as well Satisfy those eyes with seeing, as 
control any passion received by them only. — Steele.' 

MCLXVn. 

Sickness and disease are in weak minds the sources 
of melancholy; but that which is painful to the body 
may be profitable to^e soul. Sickness, the mother of 
modesty, puts us in ^Ifiind of our mortality, and while we 
drive on heedlessly in the full career of worldly pomp 
and jollity, kindly (>ulls us by the ear, and brings us to 
a proper sense of o&r duty. — Burton. 

MCLXVin. 

There is no argiing with Johnson; for when his pistol 
misses fire, he knocks you down with the butt end of it. 
Cibfter. 

MCLXIX. 

Oh! what a wai of looks was then between them! 

Her eyes petitioners to lus eyes suing:' 
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His eyes saw her eyes, as they had not seen them; 
Her eyes woo'd still, lus eyes chsdain'd the wooing: 
And all this dumb play had his acts made plain 
With tears, which chorus-like her eyes did rain. 

Shakspeare. 

MCLXX. 

The most inviolable attachment to the laws of our| 
country is every where acknowledged a capital virtue; 
aiid where the people are not so happy its to have any ' 
legialatipe but a single person, the strictest loyalty \a, in 
that case^ the truest patriotism.— ^ume. 

MCLXXI. 

An English poet should be tried b' his peers, 
And not by pedants and pfedlosophers. 
Incompetent to judge poeic fury. 
As butchers are forbid to V of a jury; 
Besides the most intolerab'je wrong 
To try their matters in a foreign tongue. 
By foreign jur)rmen, like Sophocles, 
Or tales falser than Euripides; 
When not an English native dare appear 
To be a witness for the prissner; 
When all the laws they use t* arraign and try 
The innocent and wronged celinquent by. 
Were made b' a foreign lawjer, and his pupib, 
To put an end to all poetic scruples. 
And by th' advice of virtuosi Tuscans, - 
Determin'd all the doubts of socks and l^uskins; 
Gave judgment on all past andfiiture plays. 
As is apparent by Speroni's case, 
Which Lope Vega nrst began •» steal. 
And after nim the French nlouCopneille; 
And ^nce our English pla^aries nim. 
And steal their &r-fet criticisms from him, 
. And by an action falsely laid of Trover, 
The lumber for their proper g09ds recover; 
Enough to furnish ^all the ],ewd impeachers 
Of witty Beaiunont's poetry, and Fletcher's, 
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Who for a few misprisions of wit. 
Are charg'd by those who ten times worse commit; 
And for misjudging some unhappy scenes. 
Are censur'd for't with more unlucky sense; 
When all their worst miscarriages delight. 
And please more than the best that pedants write. 
Butler — upon Critka who Judge of^ modem Flays 
precisely by the Mules of the Ancients, 

MCLXXU. 

I know no manner of speaking so offensive as that of 
giving praise, and closing it with an exception, — Steele. 

MCLXXin. 

In a glasshouse the workmen oflen fling in a small 
xiuantity of fresh coals, which seems to disturb the fire, 
]but very much enlivens it. This seems to allude to a 
gentle stirring of the passions, that the mind may not 
languish.—- iSu;t/if. 

MCLXXIV. 

A tavern is a degree, or (if you will) a pair of stairs 
above an alehouse, where men are drunk with more 
credit and apolo^. If the vintner's nose be at the door, 
it is a sign suiEcient, but the absence of this is supplied 
by the ivy-bus^. It is a broacher of more news than 
hogsheads, and more jests than news; which are sucked 
uphere by some spungy bndn, and from thence squeezed 
into a comedy. Men come here .to make merry, but 
indeed make a noise, and this music above is answered 
with the clmking below. The drawers are the civilest 
people in it, men of good bringing up, and howsoever 
we esteem of them, none can boast more justly of their 
high calling. 'Tis the best theatre of natures, where 
Ihey are truly acted, not played, and the bunness as in 
the rest of the world up and down, to wit, from the bot- 
tom of the cellar to the great chamber. A melancholy 
man would find here matter to work upon, to see heads 
IS brittle as glasses^ and often broken; men come hither 
to quarrel, and come hither to be made friends: and if 
Plutarch will lend me his simile, itia eve.TvTt\e^\i^^ 
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sword that makes wounds and cures them. It 
mon consumption of the afternoon, and the n 
maker-away of a rsuny-day. It is the torrid 
scorches the face, and tobacco the gunpowdei 
it up. Much harm would be done, if the chai 
ner nad not water ready for these flames. A 1 
you may call it, but not a house of darkness, : 
dies are never out; and it is like those coun 
the north, where it is as clear at midni|[ht as 
AJfter a long atting, it becomes like a street i 
shower, 'where the spouts are flushing abov 
conduits running below, while the Jordans li] 
rivers overflow their banks. To give you th 
koning of it; it is the busy man's recreatio 
man's buaness, the melancholy man's san< 
stranger's welcome, the inns-oi-court man'f 
ment, the scholar's kindness, and the citizen 
It is the study of sparkling wits, and a cup 
their book, whence we leave them.— J^tsAop 

MCLXXV. 

The people's love, with bounty 



Is a sure g^uard — obedienbe forced from fe 
Paper, fortification, which, in danger. 
Will yield to the impresaon of a reed, 
Orof^itselffeUoff. M 

MCLXXVI. 
The numberless expedients practised to a 
burthen of life, are not less shameful, nor perl 
Jess pitiable, than those to which a trader on i 
bankruptcy is reduced. I have seen melan< 
fpread a whole family at the disappointment 
for cards; and when, after the proposal of i 
schemes, and the despatch of the footman u 
dred messages, they have submitted with gl< 
nation to the mbfortune of passing one even 
versation with each other, on a sudden, such 
volutions of the world, an unexpected visiter 1 
them relief, acceptable as provision to a starvi] 
Med them to nold out till the next day.— 
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MCLXXVn. 

?d-believing love ! how strange it seems 
o believe, and yet too credulous! 
Kreal and wo are both of them extremes, 
sdr and hope make thee ridiculous! 
one doth natter thee, in thoughts unlikely, 
likely thoughts, the other kms thee quickly, 

Shakspeare. 

MCLXXVni. 

►served of camels, that having travelled long 
"vXer through sandy deserts *< implentur cum 
A, etin prxteritum est in futurum;" and so 
irs soak it when they come to their means, 
St their fathers were living, might not touch 
r their money; and think tney shall never see 
n of it when they are dead. — Fuller. 

MCLXXEX. 

is the very essence of imposture. ^iS^/ifes- 

MCLXXX. 

ness is the most necessary and proper work of 
i; for, though, when I do not a just thing, or 
le, or a wise, another man may do it for me, 
n can for^ve my enemy but myself. — Lord E. 

MCLXXXI. 

— ^Malice scom'd, puts out 

■; but argued, gives a kind of credit 

fale accusation. 

Masalnger. > 

MCLXXXn. 

&t of wit, when one speaks as a man of the 
. the world, is the playhouse. — Steele. 

MCLXXXni. 

ig" is sweet when houoxir doVJa. ^Aotsv'SX.* 

rfits revenge? not lie \ii«.t fe3^a,>a\sX ^wxw^^. 
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MCLXXXIV. 

Old ag^ seizes upon a great and worshipful 
like fire upon a rotten house; it was rotten befoi 
must have fallen of itself ; so that it is no more b 
ruin preventing another. — South, 

MCLXXXV. 

If men get name, for some one ^drtue; then. 
What man art thou, that art so many men. 
All virtuous Herbert — On whose every part. 
Truth might spend all her voice. Fame all her 
Whether by learning they would take, or wit, 
Or valour, or thy judgment seasoning it. 
Thy standing upnght to thyself, thy ends 
Like straight, thy piety, to God and fiiends: 
Their later praise would still the g^reatest be. 
And yet they altogether less than thee. 

Ben Jonson — To Edward Lord Ho 

MCLXXXVI. 

It is the great advantage of a trading nation, ths 
are very few in it so dull and heavy, who may 
placed m stations of life, which may g^ve them 
portunity of making their fortunes. A wefl-reg 
commerce is not, like law, physic, or divinity, 
overstocked with hands; but on the contrary, fio 
by multitudes, and ^ves employment to all its 
sors. Fleets of merchantmen are so many squ 
of floating shops, that vend our wares and manufi 
in all the markets of the world, and find out ch 
under both the tropics.— -v^e^^ison. 

MCLXXXVn. 

If music and sweet poetiy agree. 
As they must needs, the sister and the brother 
Then must the love be great 'twixt thee and m 
Because thou lov'st the one, and I the other. 
Downland to thee is dear, whose heavenly tou' 
Upon the lute doth ravish human sense; 
Spenser to me, whose deep conceit is such, 
■^sing idl conceit, needs no defence. 
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Thou iov'st to hear the sweet melodious sound. 

That Phccbus' lute> the queen of music, makes; 

And I in deep delight am chiefly drown'd. 

When as himself to singing he partakes. 

One god is god of both, as poets feign; 

One knight loves both, and both in thee remain. 

Shakspeare, 
MCLXXXVm. ' 

The good jiarishioner accuseth not his minister of spite 
in particulanzing him. It does not follow that the ar- 
cher aimed because the arrow hit But foolish hearers 
make even the bells of Aaron's garments *^ to chink as 
they think." And a guilty conscience is like a wlurl- 
pool drawing in sdl to itself, which would otherwise pass 

MGLXXXK. 

In all mistakes the strict and regular 
Are found to be the desp'rat'st ways to err. 
And worst to be avoided, as a wound 
Is said to be the harder cur'd that's round; 
For errour and mistake the less they appear, 
In th* end are found to be the dangerouser; 
As no man minds those clocks that use to go 
Apparently to over fast or slow. 

Butler. 
MCXC. 
If any man thinks it a small matter, or of mean con- 
cernment, to bridle his tongue, he is much mistaken: 
for it is a point to be silent, when occasion requires; and 
better than to speak, though never so well. — Plutarch. 

MCXCI, 

The portable quality of good-humour seasons all the 
parts and occurrences we meet with, in such a manner, 
^t there are no moments lost: but they all pass with 
80 much satisfaction, tiiat the heaviest of loads, (when 
it is a load,) that of time, is never felt by us. — Steele. 

Mcxcn. 

To be angry, is to revenge the fault of others upon 

ourselves Pope. 

\oi. L X 
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Mcxcm. 

virtue is of no particular form or station: the finest 
tlines of the human frame are frequently filled up 
th the dullest wits. A little diamond, well polished, 
jdways of g^reater value than a rocky mountam, what- 
er may be its size and extent. — Burton. 

MCXCIV. 

The happy ^ft of being agreeable seems to conast 
t in one, but in an assembrnge of talents tending to 
[nmuiucate delight; and how many are there, who, by 
sy manners, sweetness of temper, and a variety of 
;ier undefinable (][ualities, possess the power of pleas- 
^ without any visible effort, without the aid <h wit, 
sdom or learning, nay, as it should seem, in their de- 
uce; and this without appearing even to know that 
ey possess it. — Cumberland, 

MCXCV. 

I could wish for the sake of my country friends, that 
ere was such a kind of everlasting drapery to be made 
e of by all who live at a certain distance from the town, 
d that they would agree upon such fashions, as should 
ver be liable to changes and innovations. For want 
this standing dress, a man who takes a journey into 
e country is as much surprised as one who walks in a 
llery of old family pictures, and finds as great a variety 
garbs and habits m the person he converses with. 
id they keep to one constant dress they would some- 
nes be in the fashion, which they never are as matters 
e managed at present. If, instead of running after 
e mode, they would continue fixed in one certain 
tbit, the mode would some time or other overtake 
em, as a clock that stands still is sure to point right 
ice in twelve hours. — Jiddison. 

MCXCVI. 

Why should the worid be so averse 

To plagiary pmaXeets, 

That all men's aetvse mvOl iaaws^ *evLfe» 

And make free pme o^^\fflX^«»j ^\^^6fifc> 
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As ii^ because they huff and swell, 
Like pilf'rers, full of what they steal, 
Others might equal pow'r assume, 
To pay 'em witn as hard a doom; 
To shut them up, like beasts in pounds. 
For breaking into other's grounds; 
Mark 'em with characters and brands, 
like other forgers of men's hands. 
And in effigy hiang and draw 
The poor delinquents by club-law. 
When no indictment justly lies. 
But where the theft will bear a price. 

Butier. 

Mcxcvn. 

To pay for, personate, and keep in a man's hands, a 
greater estate than he really hai^ is of all others tiie most 
unpaidonable vanity, and must in the end reduce the 
man who is guilty of it to dishonour. Yet if we look 
round us in any county of Great Britdn, we shall see 
many in this fatal error: if that may be called by so soft 
a name, whichjproceeds from a false shame of appearing 
what they really are, when the contrary behaviour would 
in a short time advance them to the condition which they 
pretend to.-^Steele. 

Mcxcvm. 

Virtue, if not in action, is a vice; 
And, when we move not forward, we go backward. 

31ia8singer. 
MCXGIX. 
The power of fortune is confessed only by the mise- 
rable; for the happy impute all their success to prudence 
and merit. — Swift, 

MCC. 
In oratory affectation must be avoided; it being bet* 
ter for a man by a native and clear eloquence to express 
himself, than by those words which may smell either of 
the lamp or inkhom; so that, in general, one may ob- 
serve, tnat men to fortify and to uphold their speeches 
with strong and evident reasons, have eve.T o^^xal^^ 
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more on the minds of the auditors thani 
made rhetorical excurnons. It will be | 
who is doubtfol of his pay to take an« 
piece with its due stamp upon it, than A^ 
gilded piece which may perchance contii 
tal under it; and prefer a well-favoured H 
man, though wim a tawny complexion^' 
smeared and painted face. — LoraHerberti\ 

MCCI. 

Rabelais and all other wits are nothing cdi 
Johnson. You may be diverted by them: \ 
g^ves you a forcible hug, and shakes laughtet 
whether you will or no. — Gmrick. 

MCCn. \ 

The application of wit in the theatre has ai 
effect upon the manners of our gentlemen. Hi 
of it has upon the writings of our authors.*->i9i 

Mccm. 

Vakmr en^loyed in an ill quarrel, turns 
To cowardice, and virtue then puts on 
Foul vice's vizor. Mudngt 

MCCIV. 
He lives l<Hig that lives well; and time mispe: 
lived, but lost. Besides, God is better than his 
if he takes from him a long lease, and gives hii 
hold of a better value. — luUer, 

MCCV. 

A nasty tribe true friendship's hypocrites: 

(As Uke the dying) they do poor men fly; 
But wealth (as wasps doth honey) them invil 

Whose servile spirits ne'er tasted liberty: 
That dance about ungovem'd youth in swam 
And plav the tune, that their affections charr 
Who ecno laughter, where they have their ft 

Whose souls are changlingfs, apes of humai 
Whose lives are gjovem^ by each potent no< 

By fortune not enslav'd, but their own mir 
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That wbeB ^tefn not, tiiey tkink tfaer le most abcsU 



Mccn. 

Be naft be raj iaSBtreidfy emplaned, who would 
take iipcm lum toaonrcr winaenae in feniM ii£ciile wbat 
is of Itself a jcsMand put it upon the world to read a 
Kcood book, for the Mke of die impertiiieiicies of a 
fomier. — Shafiabwy. 

Mccvn. 

** Loire corers a nnhitiide of sosl" WheD a scar 
cannot be taken awa^, the next kind office is to lode it. 
Love is nerer so bfind as when it is to spy fonhs. — It b 
like the pamtery who, bein^ to draw the picture of a 
friend hariiM^ a blemidi in one eje, would inctnre onhr 
the other tide of his ^Kre.'— It is a noble and great thing 
to cover the bleouihes and to excuse the €ufings of a 
friend; to draw a curtain before his stains, and to Aspfar 
his perfections; to bury his weaknesses in silence, but 
to proclaim his Tirtucs upon the house-top. — Satttk. 

MCCVUL 
The truest ehsmeien of ignorance 
Are yamty^ and pfidef and arrogance; 
As blind men wtc. to bear their noses hk^Mr 
Than those that hare the^ eyes and sight entire. 



"Whereas men that nmny women rery much sup eti o f 
to themselves^ are noi io truly husbands to their wives^ 
as they are unawares made idares to dieir portions. — 
Ftutarek, 

MCCX. 

Those men who are fortunate enough to nreserre thdr 
wits, become in the optfuon of die world, httle better 
than madmen, because in sooth they are unable to ride 
a horse with spirit, to carve dexterously at table, to 
cringe, to make eongtt*, and to " kiss away their hands 
in courtesies,'^ whid every fop and common swadier 
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can do. Their personal appearance, io{ 
is in general extremely awkward, odd ai| 
Burhn. 

MCCXI. \ 

The sufficiency of my merit, is to know 4 
is not sufficient — St. Augustine, \ 

Mccxn. i 

You must not spare expense, but wear ft 
And you may be, too, pro^j^ of oathv, 
To wm a nustress' favour; not afraid 
To pass unto her through her chambei 
You may present her gifts, and of all sol 
Feast, dance, and revel; they are lawful 
The choice of suitors you must not deny \ 
Nor quarrel though you find a rival by he 
Build on your own deserts, and ever be '* 
A stranger to love's enemy, jealousy. 

Mfism 

Mccxm. 

Politeness is nothing more than an elegant an 
cealed species of flattery, tending to put the p© 
whom it was addressed in good humour and respe< 
himself; but if there is a parade and ^play ane< 
the exertion of it, if a man seems to say — ^Look ho 
descending and gracious I am!— whilst he has oi 
common offices of civility to perform, such pol 
seems foimded in mistake, and calculated to recoi 
the wrong person; and this mistake I have observ 
quently to occur in French manners. — Cumberlai 

MCCXIV. 

To be a husbandman, is but a retreat from the t 
be a philosopher, from the world; or rather, a : 
irom the world, as it is man's, into the world, 
God's. — Cowky. 

MCCXV. 

*TvA a certidn truth, that a man is never so eas) 
little imposed upon, as among peoi>le of the best 
i* costs fcr more trouble to be admitted or contin 
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afl cornipany than in good; as the former have less under- 
standing' to be employed, so they have more vanity to be 
pleased; and to keep a fool constantly in good humour 
'with himself, and with others, is no very easy task. — 
JPope, ' 

MCCXVI. 

I fear pleasure is less understood in this age, which so 
much pretends to it, than in any since the creation. It 
■was atunirably said of him, who first took notice, that 
(Res est severa voluptas) ** There i» a certain severity 
in pleasure," Without that, all decency is banished; and 
if reason is not to be present at our greatest satisfactions, 
of all the race of creatures, the human is the most mise- 
rable. It was not so of old. When Virg^ describes a 
wit, he always means a virtuous man; and all his senti- 
ments of men of genius are such as show persons distin- 
^shed &om the common level of mankind; such as 
place happiness in the contempt of low fears, and mean 
gratifications: fears which we are subject to with the 
vulgar; and pleasures which we have m common with 
beasts. With these illustrious personages, the wisest 
man was the greatest wit; and none was thought worthy 
of that character unless he answered tliis excellent de- 
scription of the poet: — 

Qui ^metus omnes et inexorabile fatum 

Subjecit pedibus, strepitumque Acherontis avari. 

ViBo. Georg. u. 492. 

Happy the man,— — 

His mind possessing in a quiet state, 

Fearless of fortune, and resigned to fate. 

Drtdex. 
Steele. 
MCCXVII. 
The modem world considers it as a part of politeness, 
to drop the mention of kindred in all addresses to rela- 
tions. There is no doubt, that it puts our approbation 
and esteem upon a less partial footing. I think, where I 
value a friend, I would not suffer my relation to be obli- 
terated even to the twentieth generation: it sewes ta 
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connect us closer. Wherever I diseateeme 
abdicate my firsrt-cousin. — Shenstcne. 

Mccxvm. 

A degree of luxury may be ruinous and p< 
a native of Switzerland, which only fosters tl 
encourages industry, in a Frenchman or £ 
We are not, therefore, to expect, either the 
ments or the same laws in Berne, which j»ei 
don or Paris* — Hume. 

MCCXIX. 

There's no miniature 




in her rair face, but is a copious theme 
Which would, discoursed at large of, make x 
What clear arch'd brows! what sparkling 

lilies 
Contending with the roses in her cheeks 
Who shall most set them off. What ruby li; 
Or unto what can I compare her neck. 
But to a rock of crystal ? Every limb 
Proportion'd to love's wish, and in their nea 
Ada lustre to the richness of her habit, 
Not borrow from it. 3. 

MCCXX. 
A common-place book is what a provident 
subsist wiAout, for this proverbial reason, 
wits have short memories;" and whereas, c 
hand, poets being liars by profession, ought t 
memories. — Swift 

MCCXXI. 

There is a practice as common as dang^rc 
country people, who having received the ^[oc 
stolen from them, partly out of foolish pity 
out of covetousness to save charges in pro? 
law, yet the thief remains unpunished. Thu 
vate losses are repaired, the wounds to the 
weaitii {in the breach of the laws) are left w 
thus petty larceners are encouraged into felbi 
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'^'tafdB are hanged for pounds, because never wlupt for 
pence; who, if they had felt the cord, had never been 
OTought to the halter, — Fuih', 

Mccxxn. 

Marriage is the best state for man in general; and 
«very man is a worse man, in proportion as he is unfit 
for the married state. — Johnson. 

Mccxxni. 

Should once the world resolve t' abolish 
All that's ridiculous and foolish 
It would have nothing left to do, 
T ' apply in jest or earnest to. 
No business of importance, play, 
Or state, to pass its time away. 

Butler, 

Mccxxrv^ 

Evasions are the common shelter of the hard-hearted, 
the false, and impotent, when called upon to assist; the 
real great alone plan ir^stantaneous help, even when th6ir 
looks or words, presage difficulties, — Lavater. 

MCCXXV. 

Jeremy, Sir, you're a gentleman, and probably under- 
stand fine feeding; but, if you please, I had rather be at 
board-wages. Does your Epictetus, or your Seneca here, 
or any of these poor rich rogues, teach you how to pay 
your debts without monev ? will they shut up the mouths 
of your creditors? will Plato be bail for you? or Dioge- 
nes, because he understands confinement, and lived in 
a tub, go to prison for you? 'Slife? sir, what do you 
mean, to mew yourself up here with three or four mus- 
ty books, in commendation of starving and poverty ? 

Fiilentine, Why, sin^ah, I have no money, you know 
it; and therefore resolve to rail at all that have: and in 
that I but follow the examples of the wisest and wittiest 
men in all ages— these poets and philosophers, whom 
you naturally hate, for just such another reason; because 
they abounct in sense, and you are a fool. 

Jeremy, Ay, sir, I am a fool, 1 ktvo^ W.., «tTv^ ^^\> 
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heaven help me! I'm poor enough to be a wit. B«: 
was always a fool, when I told you what your expeia 
would bring you to; your coaches and your fiverii 
your treats ana your balb; your bein^ in love with a lad 
that did not care a farthing for you m your prospeiit 
and keeping company wiui wits, that cared for nothii 
but your prosperity, and now when you are poor, li 
you as much as they do one another. — Love for Lokx.' 
Congreoe. 

MCCXXVI. 

Man was mark'd 
A firiend in his creation to himself. 
And may with fit ambition conceive 
The ^eatest blesan^ and the highest honours 
Appointed for him, if he can achieve them 
The right and noble way. -Massingtri 

Mccxxvn. 

If the birth of the true gentleman be not, at lesist 1 
qualities are, generous. What if, he cannot with t 
Hevenninghams of Suffolk count five-and twenty knig) 
of his famuy, or tell sixteen knights succesfflvely with t 
Tilneys of Norf(^, or with the Nauntons show whe 
their ancestors had seven hundred pounds a year befa 
or at the conquest; yet he hath endeavoured byhis o^ 
deserts to ennoble himself. Thus valour makes him s 
to Cxsar, learning entitles him kinsman to Tully, and] 
ty reports him nephew to godly Constantine. It grace 
a gentleman of low descent, and high desert, when 
1^ own the meanness of his parentage, which somei 
venty years since shined in Cassiopea. But if he be { 
nerously bom see how his parents breed him. — FuOm 

Mccxxym. 

Set him down as your inferior who listens to youi 
tete a tete, and contradicts you when a third appeaxsi 
Lamter. 

MCCXXIX. 
More, proselytes and converts use t' accrue 
To &lse persuasions than the right and true;, 
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' error and mistake are infinite, 
; truth has but one way te be i* th * rights 
lumbers may t ' infinity be grown, 
never to be reduced to less than one. 

Butler. 
MCCXXX. 
1 are powerful orators, and ma^ convey, though 
;e, matters of great sig^fication to the heart, 
y may also lead a lover into a fool's paradbe; 
i are many who, if they do but see a lair maid 
r show a pleasant countenance, immediately fan- 
vour, bestowed peculiarly on themselves.— ^ar- 

MCCXXXI. 
the books of our best authors to be retailed in 
sheets to the public, and every page submitted 
ste of forty^ or fifty thousand readers, I am afnud 
Id complain of many flat expressions, trivial ob- 
is, beaten topics, and common thoughts, which 
ery well in the lump. At the same time, Qot- 
dmg some papers may be made up of broken 
1 irregular sketches, it is often expected that 
leet should be a kind of treatise, and make out 
'ht what it wants in bulk: that a point of humour 
e worked up in all its parts; and a subject touched 
its most essentia articles, without the repcti- 
utolog^es, and enlargements, that are indulged 
r labours. — Addison. 

Mccxxxn. 

id is a man in a small letter, yet the best copy of 
»efore he tasted of Eve or the apple; and he is 
rhose small practice in the world can only write 
swjter. His soul is yet a wliite paper unscribbled 
nervations of the world, wherewith, at length, it 
i a blurred note-book. He is purely happy, be- 
z knows no evil, nor hath made means by sin 
luainted with misery. He arrives not at the mis- 
being wise, nor endures evils to come, by fore- 
hexn. He kisses and loves aU, and v^li^Tx ^^ 
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smart of the rod is past, smiles on his beater. Natit 
his parents alike dan^e him, and tice him on with 
of sugar to a draught of wormwood. He plays yet 
a young prentice the first day, and is not come t 
task of melancholy. All the lang^uage he speaks ' 
tears, and they serve him well enough to express hi 
cessity. His hardest labour is his tong^» as if he 
loath to use so deceitful an organ; and he is best 
pan^ with it when he can but prattle. We lau^ j 
foolish sports, but his game is our earnest; and his di 
rattlesy and hobbyhorses, but the emblems and moc 
of man's business. His father hath writ him as his 
little story, wherein he reads those days of his life 
he cannot remember, and sighs to see what imioc 
he hath oulived. The elder he grows, he is a stair 1 
from God. He is the Christian's example, and th 
man's relapse ; the one inutates his pureness, and the i 
falls into his amplicity. Could he put off his body 
his Httle coat, he had got etermty without a burden 
exchanged but one heaven ibr another. — Bishop E 

MCCXXXni. 

If I could choose my readers, 1 would not wisl 
most ignorant or the most learned to read my w< 
not the former, for they would not do me justice 
not the latter, because I could not sufficiently p 
them. — LudUua. 

MCCXXXIV. 

Man is to man all kind of beasts; a fawning d 
roaring Hon, a thieving fox, a robbing wolf, a dissem 
crocomle; a treacherous decoy, and a rapacious vul 
— Cowley, 

MCCXXXV. 

Repentance hath a purifying power, and every t 
of a cleansing virtue; but these penitential clouds 
be still kept dropping; one shower will not sufEo 
repentance is not one single action, but a course. — & 

MCCXXXVI. 

The metaph^sic's but a puppet motion , 
That goes with screws, the notion of a notion: 
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copy of a copy, and lame draught 
latiirally taken fh>m a thought: 
t counterfeiters all'pantomimick tricks* 
i turns the eyes like an old crucifix; 
t counterchangers whatsoe'er it calls 
mother name, and makes it true or false; 
ns truth to falsehood, falsehood into truth, 
virtue of the Babylonian's tooth. 

Butkr. 

Mccxxxvn. 

MIS other passionii, even when tliey are in their 
acme, do in some sort yield and admit reason 
soul, which comes to help it from without} an- 
not, as Melanthius speaks, 

>laee the mind, and then act dismal things, 

)lutely turns it out of doors, and bolts the door 
t; and, like those who bum their houses and 
^es within them, it makes all things within full of 
1, smoke and noise; so that the soul can neither 
lear any thing that might relieve it. Wherefore 
ill an empty ship in a storm at sea, admit of a 
• from without, than a man, tossed with anger 
, listen to the advice of another^ unless he have 
reason fu-st prepared to entertain it-^FhUarch. 

Mccxxxvin. 

ktalist stands a g^od chance of being contented 
lot, unless 'tis ordained to the contrary.— ^tw- 

MCCXXXIX. 

wonderful thing that so many, and they not rec- 
bsurd. shall entertain those with whom they 
!, bjr giving them the history of their pains and 
nd unagine such narrations their quota of the 
tion. This is, of all other, the meanest help to 
*, and a man must not think at all, or think nim- 
insignificant, when he finds an account of his 
answered by another's asking tvfaat news in 
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MCCXI.. 
-Is whispering nothing? 



Is leaning cheek to cheek ^ is meeting noses? 
Kisfflng wilii inside lips? stopping the career 
Of laughter with a sigh? (a note infallible 
Of breaking honesty) horsing foot on foot? 
Skulking in comers? \Rshin^ clocks more swiit? 
Hours, minutes? noon, midnight? and all eyea blind 
With pin and web, but theirs; theirs only. 
That would unseen be wicked ? Is this nothing ? 
Why then the world and all that's in't is nothing; 
The covering sky is nothing, and Bohemia nothing! 

JVmter^s Tate. — Shakspeart. 

MCCXU. 

The enemy of art b the enemy of nature; art is n 
thing but the highest sa^city and exertion of hum 
nature; and what nature wiU be honour who faonoc 
not the human. — Loaxjier, 

MCCXLU. 
If thou conlinuest to take delight in idle argumentati< 
thou mayst be qualified to combat with the sophists, b 
wilt never know how to live with m.tn.^^Socrates, 

MCCXLin. 

Sir M. Lacy, What a fine man 
Hath your tailor made you ! 

PImty. *Tis quite contrary, 
I have made my tailor, for my clothes are paid for 
As soon as put on; a sin your man of title 
Is seldom guilty of 

City Madam, — MamngCT' 

MCCXLIV. 

One mav know a man that never coifversed in tl 

world, by his excess of good-breeding. A polite cou 

try esquire shaU make you as many bows in half an hov 

as would serve a courtier for a week. There is infinil 

ly more to do about pVauce and "^T^e^^ewc^ v«v^\sc«a^ 

of justices' wiv^s, tbatimaxvaaaeni^Vj o1 ^Oci^^ak^^v— 
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MCCXLV. 
Books, to judicious compilers, are useful — ^to particu- 
*r arts and professioiis absolutely necessary-^to men of 
•eal science they are tools: but more are tools to them. 
^^oineriana, 1772. 

MCCXLVI. 

f nvention's humorous and nice, 

And never at command applies; 

Disdsuns t* obey the proudest wit. 

Unless it chance to b' in the fit; 

Makes all her suitors course and wait 

Like a proud minister of state, 

And, when she's serious, in some freak, 

Extravagant, and vain, and weak. 

Attend her silly lazy pleasure, 

Until she chance to be at leisure. 

When t is more easy to steal wit, 

To clip, and forge, and counterfeit. 

Is both the business and delight, 

JLike hunting^ports, of those that write; 

For thievery is but one sort. 

The learned say, of hunting-sport 
Hence 't is that some, who set up first 

As raw, and wretched, and unverst. 

And opened with a stock as poor 

As a healthy beggar with one sore; 

That never writ m prose or verse, 

l|ut prick'd or cut it like a purse, 
- And at the best could but commit 

Tlie petty larceny of wit. 

To whom to write was to purloin. 

And printing but to stamp false coin: 

Yet after long and sturdy endeavours 

Of being painful wit receivers. 

With gathering rag^ and scraps of wit. 

As paper's miule on which 't is writ, 

Have ^ne forth authors, and acquir*d, 

Thenght — orwrongtobe wisMi'd, 

And, arm'd with con&dence,m<cv]crEp^ 
ThefooVa good luck, to be ^tefe^ed. 
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For as a banker can dispose 
Of greater sums he only owes. 
Than he who honestly is known. 
To deal in nothing but his own. 
So whosoe'er can take up most. 
May greatest fame and credit boast. 

BtUlar — Oft Flagianes, 

MCCXLVn. 

If we did but know how little some enjoy of the great 
things that they possess, there would not be much envy 
in me world. — Young. 

MCCXLVm. 

Virtue I love, without austerity; pleasure without ef- 
feminacy; and Ufe without feanng its end. — St Evrc- 
tnond* 

MCCXLIX. 

live great enemies to {>eace inhabit witii us, viz. 
avarice, ambition, envy, anger, and pride^ and that if 
those enemies were to be banished, we should in&llibly 
enjoy peipetual peace. — Petrarch* 

MCCL. 

A mechanic looks to his tools; a psunter washes \os 
pencils; a smith mends his hammer, anvil, or forge; and 
a husbandman sharpens his ploughshare; but scholars 
totally neglect those instruments, the brain and spirits* 
by means of which they daily rang^ through the regions 
of science and the wilds of nature. Like careless and 
unskilful archers^ they bend the bow.untilit breaks. In 
almost every other pursuit, diligence and industry are 
sure of being rewaroedwith success; but ill the beloved 
pursuits of literature, the most uiu^mitted industryi 
though it may sometimes exalt a student's fame, is never 
favourable to his fortune, and always destructive of his 
health. Every thing is sacrificed to the enjoyment of 
this delightAil though laborious occupation. Saturn and 
Mercury, the patrons of learning, are both dry planets; 
and Origanus observes, that it is no wonder the Mercuri- 
alists are poor, since their patron Mercury was himself^ 
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h^gjgsor. The destinies of old put povertj^ upon th6 ce- 
le^l herald as a punishment; and ever since those Ge- 
jnini, or twin-bom brats, Poetiy and Poverty, have been 
, inseparable companions. Their tutelary deity is entetbled 
to furnish them with the riches of knowledge, but not 
of money. — Burton, 

MCCLI. 

Quiet night, that brings 

Rest to the labourer, is the outlaw's day. 

In which he rises early to do wrong. 

And when his work is ended dares not sleep. 

Maasinger. 
MCCLH. 
When self-interest inclines a man to print, he should 
consider that the purchiiser expects a penny-worth for his 
penny, and has reason to asperse his honesty if he finds 
himself deceived: also, that is possible to publish a book 
of no value, which is too frequentlj^ tne product of 
such mercenary people. When fame is the principal 
object of our devotion, it should be consicfered whether 
our character is like to gain in point of wit what it will 
probably lose in point ofmodesty: ptherwise, we shall be 
censured of vanity more than famed for genius, and de- 
press our character while we strive to raise it — Shen- 
etane. 

MCCLin. 
Never did any soid do good, but it came readier to do 
the same again, with more enjoyment Never was love 
or gratitude, or bounty practised but with increasing joy, 
which made the practiser still more in love with the fair 
act — Shaftesbury, 

MCCLIV. 
He only is great who has the habits of greatness; 
who, afler performing what none in ten thousand could 
accomplish, passes on like Sampson, ^d '* tells neither * 
father nor mother of it." — LanxUer, 

MCCLV. 

The general affectation among men, of appearing 
greater uian they are, makes the whole >v otWl twcv \t^» 

Y 2 
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the habit of the court. You see the lady, who th 
before was as various as a rainbow, upon the tim 
pointed for beg^ning to mourn, as dark as a c 
This humour does .not prevail only on those whose 
tunes can support any change in their equipage, n< 
those only ^hose incomes demand the wantonne 
new appearances; but on such also who have just en 
to clotiie them. An old acquaintance of mine, of 
ty pounds a year, who has naturally the vanity of I 
a man of fashion deep at his heart, is very much p 
it to bear the mortahty of princes. He made a 
black suit upon the death of the King of Spain 
turned it for the Kin^ of Portugal, and he now k 
his chamber while it is scouring for the Emperor, 
is a good economist in his extravagance, and makes 
a fresh black button on his iron-grey suit for any pi 
tate of small territories; he indeed adds his crape 
band for a prince, whose exploits he has admired in 
Gazette. — Steele — On Public Mournings* 

MCCLVI. 

We may compare the soul to a linen cloth; it mu 
first washed, to take off its native hue and colour, ai 
make it white; and afterwards it must be ever and i 
washed, to preserve and to keep it wWte.— iSiw*/A. 

MCCLVn. 

Poets may boast; as safely yain^ 
Their works shall with the world remain 
fioth bound together live or die. 
The verses and the prophecy. 

* * * w 

Poets that lasting marble seek. 
Must carve in LAtin or in Greek: 
We write in sand, our language grows. 
And like the tide, our work o'eiSows. 

WaUer^OnEngUsk Vet 

MCCLVm. 

The OTdinary writers of morality prescribe to 
readers after the Galenic way; their medicines are i 
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in larg^ quantities. An essay- writer must practise in 
J chemicsQ method, and give the virtue of a full 
lught in a few drops. Were all books reduced thus 
their quintessence, many a bulky author would make 
appearence in a penny-paper. There would be 
ice such a thing in nature as a folio; the works of an 
2 would bexontained on a few shelves; not to mention 
llions of volumes that would be utterly annihilated. — 
dtson, 

MCCLIX. 

Those that go up hill use to bow 

Their bodies fcnward, and stoop low, 

To poise themselves, and sometimes creep, 

When th' way is difficult and steep t 

So those at court, that do address 

By low ignoble offices, 

Can stoop at any thing that's base, 

To wriggle into trust and grace, 

Are like to rise to greatness sooner 

Than those that go by worth and honour. 

Buikr. 
MCCLX. 
rhe sword of wit, Kke the scythe of time, cuts down ^ 
ind and foe, and attacks every thing that accidentally 
; in its way. — Lord Orrery. 

MCCLXr. 

It is true fortitude to stand firm against 

All shocks of fate, when cowards faint and die 

In fear to suffer more calamity. 

Mamnger, 
MCCLXn. 
!l large retinue upon a small income, like a large cas- 
le upon a^small stream, tends to discover its tenuity. 

MCCLXin. 

t is no disgrace not to be able to do every thing; but 
mdertake, or pretend to do, what you are not made 
, is not only shameful, but extremely troublesome 
I vexatious.— jP/u/ar<?A. 
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MCCLXIV. 

Good manners is the art of making those people < 
with whom we converse. Whoever makes the fei 
persons uneasy, is the best bred in the company. — Su 

MCCLXV. 

Some men are so covetous, as if they ii^ereto live 
ever, and others so profuse, as if they were to die ' 
next moment. — jSristotk, 

MCCLX\^. 

A contented citizen of Milan, who had never passed | 
beyond its walls during the course of axty years, being ' 
ordered by the governor not to stir beyond its gates, 
became immediately miserable, and felt so powerml an | 
inclination to do that which he had so long contented^' 
neglected, that, on his application for a release from this 
restraint being refused, he became quite melancholy, and 
at last died of grief. The pains of imprisonment also, 
like those of servitude, are more in conception than in 
reality. We are all prisoners. What is life, but tiie 
prison of the soul? To some men the wide seas are but 
narrow ditches, and the world itself too limited for their 
desires: to roam from east to west, from north to south, 
is their sole delight; and when thev have put a g^irdle 
round the globe, are discontented, because' they cannot 
ti-avel to the moon. — Burton, 

MCCLXVU. 

Among well-bred people, a mutual deference is af- 
fected^ contempt oi otners disgiused; authority con- 
cealed; attention given to each in his turn; and an easy 
stream of conversation maintsdned, without vehemence, 
without interruption, without eagerness for victory, and 
ivithout any ab^ of superiority. — Hume. 

MCCLXVllI. 

W' Base is then: nature, who will not have their branches 
pt, till their bodies be felle(|4 and will let go none of 
m^xt goods, as if it presaged their speedy death; whereas 
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it does not follow, that he that puts off his cloke, must 
presently g^ to bed. — Fuller. 

MCCLXIX, 

Nor custom, nor example, nor vast numbers 
Of such as do offend, make less the sin. 
For each particular crime, a' strict account wiU be ex- 
acted; and that comfort which 
The damAed pretend, fellows in miser}". 
Takes nothing from tiieir torments. 

MoBsinger, 
MCCLXX. 
When children go to school, they should have one to 
attend them, who may take care of their manners, as 
Well as the schoolmaster doth of their learning; for, 
among boys all vice is easily learned; and here I could 
wish as constantly observed, that neither the master 
should correct him for fault of his mannera, nor his go- 
vemor for manners for the faults -of his learning.— 
Jjife of Lord Herbert of Cherhury, 

MCCLXXI. 

I have sometimes seen a couple of armies drawn up 
together on the sti^, when the poet has been dispo^d 
to do honour to his geneiuls. It is impos^ble for the 
reader's imagination to multiply twenty men into such 
prodigious multitudes, or to fancy that two or three hun- 
dred thousand soldiers are fighting in a room of forty 
or fifty yards in compass. Incidents of such nature 
should be told^ not represented. — Addison. 

MCCLXXn. 

Man is supreme lord and master 
Of his own nun and ctisaster; 
Controls his fate, but nothing less 
In opd'ring lus own happiness: 
For aU his care and providence 
l8 too, too feeble a defence 
To render it secure and cettecov. 
^^'nst the injvuies of fox^uxve*. 
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And oft*, in tphe of all hb wit. 
Is lost with one unlucky hit. 
And niin'd with a drcumstance. 
And mere punctilio, of chance. 



Butkr, 



MCCLXXm. 
The difference between what is called otdinaiy com- 
pamr and good company, is only hearingthe sametfaiogs 
said in a Intle room, or in a large saloon, at small tabks 
or at great tables, before two candl^ or twenty sconces. 
"-Pcpe. 

MCCLXXIV. 

^ Extreme volatile and qprightly tempers seem incon- 
sistent with any great enjoyment. There is too nmch 
time wasted in the mere transition from one object to 
another. No room for those deep impressions, wmch are 
made alone by the duration of an idea, and are quite re- 
quisite to any strong sensation, either of pleasure or of 
pain. The bee to coUect honey, or the spider to gather 
poison, must abide some time upon the weed ot flower* 
They whose fluids are mere sal volatile, seem rather 
cheerfid than happy men. The temper above described 
is oftener the lot of wits, than of persons of great abiH- 
ties. — Sherutone, 

MCCLXXV. 

, He who writes what he should speak, and dares not 
speak what he writes, is either like a wdf in sheep's 
clothing, or like a sheep in a wolf's skin. — haoaiar. 

MCCLXXVI. 
A man advanced in years that thinks fit to look back 
upon hb former life, and call that only life which was 
passed with satisfaction and enjoyment, excluding all 
parts which were not pleasant to mm, will find himself 
very young, if not in his infancy. Sickness, ill-humour, 
and idleness, wUl have robbed him of a great share of 
that space we orcUnarily call our life. — Stede* 

MccLxxvn. 

The continuance and frequent fits of anger produce an 
'^ habit in the soul, called >vrathfulness, or a propenaty 
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' angrj^-; which oftlimes ends m choler, 'bitterness, 
Qorosity ; when the nund becomes ulcerated, peevish, 
querulous, and like a thin, weak plate of iron, re- 
^s impression, and is wounded by the least occur- 
5. — Plutarch* 

MCCLXXVm. 
fiures wiUi men, in reference to their future estate, 
he condition upon which they must pass X6 it, much 
does with a merchant having a vessel richly fraught 
St in a storm : the storm crows higher and higher, and 
tens the utter loss of tne ship: but there is one, and 
»ne certain way to save it, which is, by throwing its 
lading overboard; yet stiU, for all this, the man 
rs not but possibly the storm may cease, and so all 
reserved. However, in the mean tune, there b lit- 
r no probability that it will do so; and in case it 
id not, he is then assured that he must lay his life as 
as his rich commodities, in the cruel deep.— iS^Mif^. 

MCCLXXIX. 

'e^thearts are the things g3rpffles live upon, which 
bestow very plen^ully upon all those that applv 
selves to them. You see now and then some hana- 
voung jades among them: the sluts have very of- 
rhite teeth and black eyes. — Jiddison* 

MCCLXXX. 

Truth needs Jio colour, with his colour fix'd, 
Beauty no pencil, beauty's truth to lay: 
But best is oest, if never intermixed? 

Shaksptart* 
MCCLXXXI. 
that prefers the boasted excellence of ancient times, 
^endearments and embellishments of modem life, 
>e charged with the depraved taste of the Hottentot 
on his return to his native country, shook off the 
pean dress, nauseated European food, and indulged 
the excesses of his countrymen. — Fixrr. 

MCCLXXXII. 

■ He that will undergo 

ake a judgment of a woman's beauty. 
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And see through all her plasterings and paintings. 
Had need of Lyceneus' eyes, and with more ease 
May look, like him, through nine mud walls, than mak? 
A true dJscoYery of her. 

Masdnger. 

MCCLXXXffl. 

A poet, that fsdls in writing, becomes often a morose 
critic. The weak and inupid white wine makes at 
length excellent vinegar. — Shenstane. 

MCCLXXXIV. 

The covetous person lives as if the world were made 
altogether for him, and not he for the world; to take in 
eveiy thing and part with nothing. — South, 

MCCLXXXV. 

Poetry is the inseparable property of every man in 
love; and as men of wit write verses on those occasions, 
the rest of the world repeat the verses of others.— 
Hughes. 

MCCLXXXVI, 
' A ship is not so long a-rig^ng, as a young g^l is in 
trimming herself up against me arrival of her sweetheart 
No painter's shop, no flowery meadow, no gleeful as- 
pect in the storehouse of nature, is comparable to a no- 
•msetOy or Venitian virgin, who b dressing for a husband. 
'^Burton. 

MCCLXXXVn. 

Fetters, though made of gold, 

Express base thraldom; and all delicates 
Prepared by Median cooks for epicures, 
When not our own, are bitter; quilts fill'd higt 
With gossamore and roses cannot yield 
The body soft repose, the mind kept waking 
"With anguish and affliction. 

Miosmger. 
MCCLXXXVin. 
The malecontent is neither well, full nor festing; am] 
though he abound with complaintts yet notlung^cBslikei 
him but the present; for what he condeqms while it waft 
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»ed, he magnifies and sttives to recall it out of 
of time. What he hath he seeth not, his eyes 
ken up with what he wants; and what he sees, 
\k not tor, because he calces so much for that 
not.— •/&//. 

MCCLXXXIX. 

s not enough for a man to have a diamond unless 
ihed and cut out into its due angles, and a foil 
idemeath, whereby it may the better transmit 
ite its native lustre and rays; so it will not be 
t for a man to have a great understanding in all 
unless the Said understanding be not only po- 
id clear, but underset, and holpen a little with 
ures, tropes, and colours, which rhetoric af- 
lere there is use of persuasion. — L(»:d Herbert. 

MCCXC. 

tual suming at wit is a very bad part of conversa- 
is done to support a character: it generally 
I a sdrt of insult on the company, and a con- 
>on the speaker. — Swift 

MCCXCI. 
enerality of mankind, either out of laziness, or 
e of their being able to judge right in points 
not very clear, are apt rather to take things 
st, than to give themselves the trouble to exa- 
ether they be true or no; but, when they find 
lan undextakes to give them for a demonsteition 
none at all, they do not only conclude, that 
deceived by him, but beg^ to suspect they 
n ill-used by those who firstiroposed upon them' 
for which, perhaps, no demonstration can be 
id from this suspicion they run to another of a 
igerous consequence, that what is not demon- 
oay also not be \r\Mt,'^Bucldngham* 

MCCXCII. 

is not so variable a thing in nature as a lady's 
IS. Within my own memory, I have known it 
idl ^thin thirty degrees.-^-iMlt8on. 

Z 
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MCGXCm. 

From the expedition of some travellers we are n 
conclude that knowledge of the world, may be ca 
witii a glance; or in other words, that they are genii 
who "gW"Y * system by intuition." They might 
as mucn information if they skimmed over the conti 
with a balloon. The various places they fly thrt 
appear like the shifting scenes of a pantomime, w 
just catch the eye, and obliterate the laint imprest) 
each other. We are told of a noble Roman, who c 
recollect all the articles that had been purchased a 
auction, and the names of the several buyers. The 
mory of our travellers ought to be of equal capacity 
retentiveness, considering the short time they anowtfa 
selves for the inspection of curiosities. — I&tt, 

MCCXCIV. 

Opinion governs all mankind. 

Like the blind's leading of the blind; 

For he that has no eyes in *s head 

Must be by a dog glad to be ledf 

And no beasts have so little in 'em. 

As that inhuman brute, opinion; 

'Tis an infectious pestilence. 

The tokens upon wit and sense. 

That with a venomous contagion 

Invades the sick imagpuiation; 

And when it seizes any part. 

It strikes the poison to the heart. 

This men of one another catch 

By contact, as the humours match; 

And nothing's so perverse in nature 

As ft profound opmiator. Butk 

! MCCXCV. 

The propensity of rich and worthless people to ap] 
with a spleridour upon all occasions, puts me in mm 
the country shopkeeper, who gilds his boxes in orde 
bb the receptacle or pitch or tobacco. It is not un 
the manag^Bment at our theatres-royal, where you s< 
piece of oandle honoured with a crown. — Shenstone 
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MCCXCVI. 

certainly is a great starver, where it abounds 
dng people of the world (the philosophers 
I especially) must be contented, I find, with 
hare of booily advantages, for the sake of 
U parts and capacity m another sense.— 

Mccxcvn. 

s like mercuiy, one of the most powerful 
t things in the world in skilful nands; in 
J most mischievous. — Pcpe. 

Mccxcvm. 

lome men who are busy in idleness, and make 
)f peace not only more troublesome, but 
icked than the business of war. — Burton* 

MCCXCIX. 

n mortgage his injustice as a pawn for his 
irhe. 

MCCC. 

3, he best bowls at the mark of his own con- 
10, besides the aim of lusown eye,' is directed 
, who is to give lum the ground. — Fuller, 

MCCCI. 

O the nuserable 

of a prince; who, though he vary 

es than Proteus, in his mind and manners^ 

win a universal suffrage 
nany-headed monster, multitude! . 

>'s feolish frogs they trample on him 
less block, if nis government be easy; 

prove a stork, they croak and rail 
n as a tyrant 

Massinger, 

Mcccn. 

irs and tailors nmy be considered as G^nces 
h Cupid; for all lovers are anxious to trick 
at; to be spruce in their appajeU to tos^ 
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their locks neatly combed and curiously curled, to adisn 
their shoes with elegant ties, their points with becomiBg 
gaieties; to be point device in all their accoutrements; 
to appear, as it were, in print; in short, to walk in printi 
to eat in prkit, to drink in print, and to be mad in print 

Mcccxn. 

In England, ev^ry man ma^ be an author that can 
Hrrite; for they have by law a hberty, not only of saying 
nrhat they please, but of being also as dull as they please. 
•^Goldsmith, 

MCCCiV. 

plenty and ind^ence depend upon the opixuon evtiy 
me has of them; and riches, no more than gloiy or hesUb^ 
lave no more beauty or pleasure, than their possessor i& 
pleased to lend them. — Mmtcdgne, 

Mcccy. 

Lamentation is the only muucian that always*, hk& ^ 
icreech owl, alights and sits on the roof of an angry 
nan, while within, the stewards are beaten, and the 
[naid-s^vants tormeRted.--^P/tftorcft. 

MCCCVI. 

Our booksellers' shelves are loaded with volumes in 
he unfruitful road of plain sense and nature: and unless 
m author can shame liimself from this common track, 
le stands as little chance to be known, as a comet in 
ts aphefion. — Mrs. Cowley. 

Mcccvn. 

"We never are satisfied with our opiiuon^ whatever we 
nay pretend, till they are ratified and confirmed by the 
ufFrages of the rest of mankind. We dispute and 
vrangle for dvei*; we endeavour to get men to come to 
IS, when we do h^ go to them. — Sir J. Reynolds. 

Mcccvin. 

I am not at all mortified, when sometknes I see my 
vorks thrown aside by men of no taste nor learning. 
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ind of heaviness and ignorance that hangs 

inds of or^nary men, which is too thick 

g^ to break thi*ough. Their souls are not 

tened. 

Nox atra cav^ circumvolat umbriL 

Ftrg, JSEn. ii. 360. 

ight enwraps them in her gloomy shade. 

must apply the fable of the mole, that after 
ilted many oculists for the bettering of his 
last provided with a g^ood pair of spectacles, 
I endeavouring to make use of them, his mo- 
(1 very prudently, " That spectacles, though 
lelp me eye of a man, could be of no use to 

MCCCIX. 

i that with its own weight runs is best, 
mted much more noble than the prest; 
at poetry whose gen'rous strains 
ithout servile study, art, or pains. 

JButler. 
MCCCX. 
it out of doubt with me, that the ladies are 
[y the judges of the men's dress, and the 
of the kdies. — Shmstone, 

MCCCXI. 

le public gt)od is the characteristic of a man 
id a gentleman, and must take place of plea- 
i, and all other private g^tifications. Who- 
his motive, is an open enemy, or an inglo- 
to mankind, in proportion to the misappued 
irith which nature and fortune have blessed 
Uan. 

MCCCXU. 
i well defined, must be defined by wit itself: 
e worth listening to. — Zimmerman. 

Mcccxm. 

, dull copier simple grace neglects, 
ts his imitation m defects, 
7 *> 
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We readily forgive; but guch vile arts 
Are double guut in men of real parts. 

ChurekilL 
MCCCXIV. 

A philosopher seats himself as spectator and critic on 
the theatre of the world, and gives sentence on the plots, 
language, and action of whatsoever he sees represented, 
according to his own fancy. He will pretend to know . 
what is done behind the scene; but so seldom is in % 
rifi^t, that he discovers nothing more than his own mis- 
talies. When his profesaon was in crecKt in the worid, 
and money wasto be gotten by it, it divided himself into 
multitudes of sects, that maintained themselves and their 
opinions by fierce and hot contests with one another; but 
since the trade decayed and would not turn to account, 
they all fell of themselves; and now the world is so un- 
concerned in their controversies, that three reformado 
sects joined in one, hke Epicuro-Gassendo-Charltoniana, 
will not serve to maintjun one pedant. He makes his 
hypotheses himself, as a tailor does a doublet, without 
measure; no matter whether they fit nature, he can make 
nature fit tiiem, and, whether they are too strait or wide, 
pinch or stuff out the body accoraingly. He judges of 
the works of nature just as the rabble do of state-smTairs: 
they see things done, and every man according to his 
capacity guesses at the reasons of them, but knowing 
nothing of the arcana or secret movements of either, they 
seldom or never are in the right; however they please 
themselves, and some others, with their fancies, and the 
farther they are ofFtnith, the more confident they are they 
are near it; as those that are out of their way believe, the 
further they have gone, they are the nearer their jour- 
ney's end m'hen they are furmest of all from it Hereto- 
fore his beard was the badge of his profession, and the 
length of that in all his polemics was ever accounted the 
length of his weapon; but when trade fell, that fell too. 
In Lucius's time they were commonly called beard-wear- 
ers; for all the strength of their wits lay in their beards, 
as Sampson^s did in his locks: but since the world began 
to see the vanity of that hair-brained cheat, they left it 

' to save their credit. — Butler. 
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MCCCXV. 

is a principle in human nature of such exten- 
', ana the uiterest of each inc^vidual is, in ge- 
osely connected Y'ith that of the community^ 
philosophers were excusable, who fancied, 
concern for the public might be resolved 
;m for our own happiness and preservation. — 

Hume. 
MCCCXVI. 

1 have heard 

n debt, tliat lay'd for by their creditors, 

)laces where it could be thought 

tuld take shelter, chose, for their sanctuar}', 

l^ng^ imderneath their creditors' noses, 

l5it prison to which they were deug^'d 

lended; confident that there 

^er should be sought for. Maasinger. 

Mcccxvn. 

towled^e, instead of being bound up in books, 
i Ubranes and retirement, is obtruded on tlie 
istinct sheets; when it b canvassed in eveiy 
ind exposed upon every table, I cannot for- 
dng upon that passage in the Proverbs: 
;rieth without, she uttereth her voice in the 
crieth in the chief place of concourse, in the 
the gates. In the city she uttereth her words, 
' long ye dmple ones will ye love simplicity? 
mers delight m their scomuig? and fools hate 
'"-^Spectator. 

Mcccxvm. 

5 few, very few, that will own themselves in 
houg^ all the world see them to be in down- 
ise. — Swift. 

MCCCXIX. 

Id, when hospitality died in England, she 
it groan among the yeomen of Kent. ^ And 
eoman's tables, you shall have as many joints 
No meat disguised with strange «aMC^"&\ \NSi 
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straggling joynt of a sheep in the nudst of a pasture of 
grasse, beset with salads on every side, but more solid 
substantial food: no serviters (more nimble with thdf 
hands than the guests with-their teeth) take away meat 
before stomachs are taken away. Here vou have that 
which in itself is good, made better by the store of it, 
and best by the welcome to it. — Fuller* 

MCCCXX. 

If the show of any thing be good for any thing, I am 
sure sincerity is better; for why does any man dissemble, 
or seem to be that which he is not, but because he thinks 
it good to have such a quality as he pretends to. — TH- 
iotson, 

MCCCXXI. 

Is it not a mortifying consideration, that tlie powers of 
reason should be less prevalent thantiiose of matter; and 
that a page of Seneca cannot nuse the spirits, when a 
pint of c£ret will? — Fitzosbome's Letters, 

Mcccxxn. 

To see sad sights moves more, than hear them told,- 
For then the eye interprets to the ear 
The heavy motion, that it doth behold; 
When every part a part of wo doth bear, 
'Tis but a part of sorrow that we heai*. 
Deep sounds make lesser noise, than shallow fords; 
And sorrow ebbs being blown with wind of words. 

Shakspeare, 

Mcccxxni. 

A pension, gpiven as a reward for service to the state, 
is sure.ly as good a ground of property as any security for 
money advanced to the state. It is a better; for money 
is paid, and well paid, to obtain that service. — Burke, 

MCCCXXIV. 

Affections, like the conscience, are rather to be led 
than drawn; and 'tis to-be feared, they that marry where 
they do not love, will love where thev do not marrv. — 
Fuller. 
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MCCCXXV. 

Alicious censure craftily worded and pronounced 
irance is apt to pass with mankind for shrewd 
a virulent maxim in bold expressions, thourh 
any justness oi thought, is readily received tor 
iosophy. — Shafteahury, 

MCCCXXVI. 

What a bridge 



l^lass I walk upon, over a river 

certain ruin, nune own weightv fears 

eking what would support me! and ^ose helps, 

ich confidence lends to others, are from me 

ish'd by doubts, and wilful jealousy. 

moBaingor. 
MCCCXXVU. 
ofess judgment, and to profess wit, both arise 
t same faihu*e; which is want of judgment. The 
of the critic this way proceeds from the abuse 
:ulty; that of the wit, fron) the neglect of it.— 

Mcccxxvni. 

easts show us plainfy how much our diseases are 
» the perturbations of our minds. We are told 
ii^bitants of Braz^ die merely of old age, ow- 
le serenity and tranquilhty c^ the air in which 
!; but I ascribe it ratl^r to the serenity and tran- 
3f their soulsi, which are free from all passion, 
, or laborious and unpleasant emplo3rment As 
mities spring from great friendships, and mortal 
nrs from vin>rous health, so do the most sur- 
jid the wildest phrensies from the high and live- 
ions of our souls. — Montaigne, 

MCpCXXlX. 

y may as well sl»ke an oak, or a fever dry up a 
as either of them shake, dry up, or impair the 
f conscience. For it lies within, it centres in the 
grows into the very substance of the soul, so 
companies a man to his grave •, \ie i\e\eT wsJiiiNe* 
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it, and that for this cause only, because he c 
himself. — South. 

MCCCXXX. 
Fame being a fruit grafted on the body 
grow, and much less ripen, till the stock is 
— Swift 

MCCCXXXI. 
He who is a critic should consider, that, 
the natural progress of human opinions, he 
the subject of criticism. If Johnson had 
tured that he must one day be tried by h 
more lenity would probably have been she 
—KetU 

Mcccxxxn. 

When a person is once heartily in love, tl 
and caprices of his mistress, the jealousies 
to which that commerce is so subject, how 
sant they be, and rather connected with a] 
tred, are yet to be found, in many instance) 
ditional force to the prevailing passion. — h 

Mcccxxxra. 

' Euripides was wont to say, silence was ai 
wise man; but we seem to have greater occ 
our dealing with fools and unreasonable 
men of breeding and sense will be satisfied 
and fidr words. — Plutarch' 

MCCCXXXIV. 

^ Hope is a flatterer, but the most upright 
sites; for she frequents the poor man's hu 
the palace of his superior. — Shenstone. 

MCCCXXXV. 

All love, at first, like gen'rous wine, 
Ferments and frets until 't is fine. 
But when 't is settled on the lee. 
And from th' impurer matter free; 
Becomes the richer still the older. 
And proves the pleasanter the colde 
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MCCCXXXVI. 

the most biftter circumstances of poverty has 
Tved to be, that it makes men appear ridicii- 
I betieve this affinnation may witn more ^us- 
»propriated to riches, since more qualifications 
*ed to become a great fortune^ than even to 
; and there are several pretty persons, about 
times more ridiculous upon Uie veiy account 
estate, than they possibly could have been with 
of it. — Steele, 

Mcccxxxvn. 

shall we see in cities, courts, and rich families, 
?n live plentifully, and eat and drink freely, 
ct health, that athletic soundness and vigour of 
)n, which is commonly seen in the country, in 
es and cottages, where nature is their cook, 
sity their caterer, and where they have no otlier 
t the sun and fresh air, and that such a one as 
is them to the apothecary. — South. 

Mcccxxxvm. 

) first care should be to avoid the reproaches 
; heart; his next, to escape the censures of the 
* the laJst interferes with the former, it ought 
relv neglected; but otherwise there cannot be 
latisfaction to an honest mind, than to see those 
)ns which it g^ves itself, seconded by the ap- 

the public. A man is more sure of his-con- 
n the ver^ct which he passes upon his omoi 

is thus warranted and confirmed by the opi- 

that know him. — Addison. 

MCCCXXXIX. 

, being master of the fittest moment to crush 
, magnanimously neglects it, is bom to be a 
. — Jjovater. 

MCCCXL. 

shame keeps its watch, virtue is Aot wholly 
ed ftom the heart, nor will moderation be ut- 
i firom the minds of tyrants. — Burke. 
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MCCCXU. 

Wine fills the veins, and healths are understood 
To g^ve our friends a title to our blood: 
WhOy naming^ me, doth warm his courage so, 
Shows for my sake what his bold hand would do. 

TFaUer. 
MCCCXUI. 
I have observed in most of the modern Latin poems 
which I have accidentlv run over, a remarkable barren- 
ness of sentiment, and have generally found the poet 
degraded into the parodist It is usually the little oeal- 
ers on Parnassus, who have not a sufficient stock of ^• 
nius to launch out in a more enlarged conmierce with 
the Muses, that hawk about these classical gleaning. 
The stvle of these performances always puts me in laind 
of Harlequin's snuiT, wMch he collected by borrowing s 
pinch out of every man's box he could meet^ and then 
retailed it to his customers under the pompous title of 
t^foc de TmUeJieurs. Haifa line from Virgd or Lucre- 
tius, pieced out with a bit from Horace or Juvenal, is 
generally the motiey mixture which enters into compo^ 
sitions of this sort — FUzosbome^a Letters, 

MCCCXLin. 
Hourly we see, some raw pin-feathered thing 
- Attenipt to mount, and fights, and heroes ^ng: 
Who for false quantities was whipt at school 
But t'other day, and breaking g^nunar-rule. 
Whose trivial art was never tried, above 
The bare description of a native grove: 
Who knows not how to praise the country store, 
The feasts, the baskets, nor the fatted boar; 
Nor paint the flow'ry fields, that paint themselves before. 

Dryden'8 Perseus. 

MCCCXOV. 

It is a proverb' in China, that a European suffers not 
even his spittle to be lost: the maxim, nowever, b not 
sufficiently strong, ance they seU even their lies to great 
advantage. Every nation dnves a con«derable trade In 
this commodity with their neighbours. — Goldsmifh, 
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MCCCXLV. 

. is but a barren soil; a soil which is soon 
nd will produce no crop, or only onC) unless 
udly fertilized and enriched with fbreig^ 
/. Meynolds, 

MCCCXLVI. 

As a horse 



}rse, for all his golden trappingfs, 

len of purchased titles, at their best, are 

ig men in rich liveries. Massinger, 

MCCCXLVn. 

t constitutions of government are often like 
;ces of clockwork, which, depending on so 
IS, are therefore more subject to be out of 
e. 

MCCCXLVni. 
i gaming, whether pursued from a denre 
ve of pleasure, are as ruinous to the temper 
on of the party addicted to them, as they 
nc and fortune. — Burton, ' 

MCCCXUX. 

uid to offend, with some people, are but one 
e tlung; their words are fraught with gall 
od, from a proud, splenetic, and malevolent 
it had been well for them, had they been 

or mute; the little vivacity and wit they 
lice them more than dulness does others*. 
t always satisfied with giving sharp answers^ 
tly attack the present, and wound the cha- 

absent; they bristle up and butt on all sides 
od impudence being as natural to them as 
UD, no ridicule, no satire, can work upon 
table savages; we had better at first sight 
slves to our heels, and by a prudent flight 
lolestations. — Bruyere. 

MCCCL. 

mication or ^t can exhaust genius, or im- 
jiiy.'^Lavater. 
A a 
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MCCCLI. 

If we engage into a large acquaintance 
familiarities, we set open our gates to th 
most of our time: we expose our life to a q< 
of frigid impertinences, which would mak 
tremble to think of. Now, as for being km 
sight, and pointed at, I cannot comprehen 
that lies in that: whatsoever it be, every 
has it more than the best doctor, and the m 
than the lord chief justice of a city. — Cowl 

MCCCLH. 

Economy is an excellent lure to betray 
expense. — Zimmerman. 

MCCCLin. 

A shark is one whom all other means ha' 
now he lives of himself. He is some nee 
fellow, whom the world hath oft flung 
clasps again, and is like one a drowning, : 
any thing that is next at hand. Amongst 
shipwrecks he has happily lost shame, ai 
supplies him. No man puts his brain to n 
he, for his life is a dsdly mvention, and eacl 
stratagem. He has an excellent memor] 
quaintance; though there passed but how 
twixt them seven years ago, it shall suflic 
brace, and ihaX for money. He offers yoi 
sack out of joy to see you, and in requital 
tesy you can do no less than pay for it. H( 
witli his purse-strings, as a schoolboy witJ 
when he is going to be whipped, till the n 
with long stay, forgives him. When th 
is psdd, he says, it must not be so, yet is s 
fied, and cries. What remedy? His borrow 
subsidies, each man a shiUmg or two, as 
dispend; which they lend him, not with a 
repaid, but that he will come no more, 
strange tyranny over men, for he is their deb 
fear him as their creditor. He is proud of 
ment, though it be but to carry commendatic 
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be sure to deliver at eleven of the clock. They in 
•tesy bid him stay, and he in manners cannot deny 
n. If he find but a good look to assure his welcome, 
>ecomes their half-boarder, and haunts the threshold 
3ng till he forces good nature to the necessity of a 
rrei. Public invitations he will not wrong with his 
;nce; and is the best witness of the sheriff's hospi- 
y. Men shun him at length as they would do an 
ction, and he is never crossed in his way if there be 
a lane to escape him. He has done with the age as 
Dlothes to him, hung on as long as he could, and at 
drops off. — Bishop Eark. 

MCCCUV. 

are those. 




hat knowing, in their births, they are subject to 
ncertain changes, are still prepar'd and su'm'd 
or either fortune: a rare principle, 
nd with much labour leam'd in wisdom's school. 

Maasinger. 
MCCCLV. 
hey are the same beams th^t shine and enlighten, 
are apt to scorch too, and it is impossible for a man 
Eiged in any wicked way, to have a clear understand- 
of it, and a quiet mind in it altogether. — South. 

MCCCLVI. 

o^y labour is of two kinds, either that which a man 
nits to for his livelihood, or that which he undergoes 
tiis pleasure. The latter of them generally changes 
name of labour for that of exercise, but differs only 
fi ordinary labour as it rises from another motive. A 
ntry life abounds in both these kinds of labour, and 
that reason ^ves a man a greater*stock of health, 
consequently a more perfect enjoyment of himself, 
i any other way of lire. I consider the body as a 
em of tubes and glands, or to use a more rustic 
ase, a bundle of pipes and strainers, fitted to one 
ther afler so wonaerful a manner as to make a pro- 
engine for the soul to work with. T*bia d<i^c,Tvi^>asycv 
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does not only comprehend the bowels, bones, tendonSy ^ 
veins, nerves, and arteries, but eveiy muscle and eveiy 
ligature, winch is a compoffltion of fibres, that are so 
many imperceptible tubes or pipes interwoven on all 
sides witn invisible glands or stramers. — Mdison. 

MCCCLVII. 

All writers, though of difF'rent fancies. 
Do make all people in romances. 
That are distressed and discontent. 
Make songs, and ^ng f an instrument. 
And poets by their sufT 'rings gprow; 
As if there were no more to do, 
To make a poet excellent. 
But only want and ^scontent 

Butier, 
MCCCLVin. 
Conscience is a great leger book, in which all our of- 
fences are written and registered, and which time re- 
veids to the sense and feeling of the offender.—- JStfrton* 

MCCCLIX. 

People say, '* Do not regard what he says, now he is 
in liquor." Perhaps it is me only time he ought to be 
regarded: <* Aperit prxcordia liber," — SkmHone. 

MCCCLX. 

Wines, the stix)nger they be, the more lees thev have 
when they are new. Many boyes are muddy-headed till 
they be cmrified with ase, and such afterwards prove the 
best Bristoll diamonds are both br^t, ana squared 
and ptMnted by nature, and yet are sou and worthlesse; 
whereas Orient ones in India are rough, and rurged na« 
turally. Hard, rugged, and dull natures of youm ^quit 
themselves afterwards the Jewells of the countrev, 
and therefore their dulnesse at first is to be borne wiui, 
if tiiey be diligent That schoolmaster deserves to be 
beaten himseu who beats nsrture in a boy, for a &ult 
And I question whether all the whipping in the world 

n make their parts, which are naturally sluggi^ rise 
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before the houre Nature hath appomted. — 

MCCCLXI. 

ind and generous affection hath more beau- 
ms than all other symmetries in the world 
I a grain of honesty and native worth is of 
than all the adventitious ornaments, estates, 
nts; for the sake of which some of the bet- 
ift turn knaves; forsaking' their principles, 
their honour and freedom for a mean, tmio- 
^ state of gaudy servitude.— iSAo/jfes^ury. 

MCCCLXn. 

ough in rags, may challenge more than vice 
all the trim of greatness.— Jkfewtngcr. 

MCCCLXm. 

ke a man's soul mannerly and wise; but lo- 
moury of reason, fumisht with all offensive 
e weapons.— i^u/fcr. 

MCCCLXIV. 

is, methinks, an intertnediate state between 
I pain, and very much unbecoming any part 
fter we are out of the nurse's arms. — Steele, 

MCCCLXV. 

th religion as with a shuttlecock, which is 
n one to another, and rests with none. The 
jnd it to have been designed for tlie poor; 
:, in their turn, think it calculated chiefly 
An old acQusdntance of mine, who omit- 
rtunity of domg good, discoursed with the 
shaved him on iiis manner of spending the 
lich was not quite as it should be,) and the 
his having more rehgion than he seemed at 
iessed of The barber proceeding in his 
lering, replied, " that he nad tolerably well 
*; as, in his apprehension, one-third of the 
jssarv to save a gentleman would do to save 
Bishop Home. 

Aa2 
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MCCCLXVI. 

Sottie call it fury, some a muse. 
That, as possessing^ devils use. 
Haunts and forsakes a man by fits. 
And when he's in, he's out of 's wits. 

JButkr. 

MCCCLXVII. 

The most consummate selfishness would incline a per' 
son, at his death, to dispose of his effects agreeably to 
du^, that he may secure an interest in the wwld to 
which he b going. — Shemtone^ 

MCCCLXVUI. 

Where there is much pretension, much had been bo^ 
rowed; nature never pretends. — Lenxtter. 

MCCCLXIX. 

Men of extraorcUnary tallnesse (though otherwise lit- 
tle deserving,) are made porters to lords; and those of 
unusuall littlenesse are made ladies' dwarfs, whilst men 
of n\oderate stature may want masters. Thus, many 
notorious for extremities, may find fiivourers to prefeire 
them, wlulest moderate men in the middle truth, may 
want any to advance them. But what saith the apostle? 
** If in this life onely we had hope, we are of all men 
the most miserable."— fWfer. 

MCCCLXX. 

^ The more you speak of yourself, the more you are 
likely to lie: say but little, 'twill scarcely gaun belief; so 
strong are partiality and envj'. — Zimmerman, 

MCCCLXXr. 

Some weak men think the death of a young boy ought 
to be borne with patience; but should an infant in the 
cradle happen to die, there is not the least ground of 
complaint. And yet^ in this last case, nature exerts her 
love more vigorously thaxv Vxv tX\^ ovker. Ay, but say 
they, the latter had tvot as yeX Va^e.^ ^<& ^^^^^x^^'®. ^ 
Me; whereas the otVr \v3c^ eTv\,^T\2c«v^^ n^-tj ^^-j^. ^-^^ 
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}, and had even begun to enjoy them. In other 
Lowever, 'tis thought much preferable to re- 
irt rather than none at all; and why not so with 
life ? — Cicero, 

MCCCLXXn. 

Empty men 
nimpets of their own deserts; but you, 
are not in opinion best in proof, 
y good, and full of glorious parts, 
1 me report of what you are to fame; 
h. from the ready tongues of all g^ood men, 
1 proclaims you. 

Maasinger, 

MCCCLXXIII. 
ipon every man as a suicide from the moment 
he dicebox desperately in his hand, and all 
vs in his career from that fatal time is only 
F the dagger before he strikes it to his heart. 
land. 

MCCCLXXIV. 
lentable to behold with what lazy scorn many 
vning readers in our age, now-a^ys, travel 
or fifty pages of pre&ce and dedication (which 
1 modem stint) as if it were so much LAtin. 

MCCCLXXV. 
nmon turn of human application may be di- 
love, ambition, and avarice, and whatever 
'e g^in in these our particular pursuits, there 
} be some one or other in the paths we tread« 
erior happiness will create new uneasiness, 
y us in new contrivances; and so through all 
lere will still remain the insatiable desure of 
ing unacquired g^ood, to imbitter the posses- 
atever others we are accommodated with. If 
e a man perfectly accommodated, and trace 
fh all the gp^uialions betwixt necessity and su- 
ve shall find that the slavery which occasioned 
itivity, is not abated, but only diversified. — 
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MCCCLXXVI. 

if dress be only allowable to persons of fami 
then be considered as a sort of family livery, 
the groom may, with equal justice, pride him: 
the g^udy wardrobe his master g^ves him. Naj 
for a gentleman, before he hires a servant, wij 
some testimony of his merit; whereas the ma 
lenges his own right to splendour, though pot 
no merit at sJl."^JShenstone, 

MCCCLXXVn. 

^he good physician hansells not his new ex] 
on the bodies oi his patients; letting loose mac 
into the sick man's body, to try how well natu 
will fight against them, whilest himself stands 
sees the battle; except it be in desperate cas 
death must be expelled by death. — Puller. 

MCCCLXXVm. 

Far greater numbers have been lost by h( 
Than all the magazines of daggers, ropes 
And other ammunitions of despair 
WeYe ever able to despatch by fear. 

MCCCLXXIX. 

The pleasure of the religious man is an easy 
able pleasure, such a one as he carries about 
som, without alarming either the eye or the er 
world. A man putting all his pleasures into 
is hke a traveller's putting all his goods into o 
the value is the same, and the convenience g 
South, 

MCCCLXXX. 

There is no defence against reproach but ( 
it b a kind of concomitant to greatness, as ss 
invjEctives were an essential part of a Roman 
'—yiddison. 

MCCCLXXXI. 

There are but three classes of men; the re 
the stationary, and Uie progressive. — Lccvater, 
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MCCCLXXXn. 

Extemporary ^courses are full of much ordinary and 
loose stoif^ nor do such speakers well know how to be- 
l^n, or when to make an end. And, besides other feults 
which those who speak suddenly are commonly guilty 
ofy they are commonly liable to mis great one, that they 
multiply words without measure; whereas premeditation 
win not suffer a man to enlarge his discourse beyond a 
due proportion. — Plutarch. 

MCCCLXXXra, 

Whenever man is put over men, as the bett^ nature 
ought ev^ to preside in that case more particularly, he 
^loukl as nearly as possible be approsimated to his per- 
fection. — Burke. 

MCCCLXXXIV, 
Poetry and consumptions are the most flatteiing of 
leases. — Sbenstone. 

MCCCLXXXV. 
When I walk the streets, I use tfase following natural 
tnaxim, Xy\z. that he is the true possessor of a iSing who 
enjoys it, and not he that owns it without the enjoyment 
of it,) to convince myself that I have a proper^ in the 
gay part of all the gilt chariots that I meet, which I re- 
gard as amusements desrned to delight m^r e^es, and 
the imagination of those kind people who sit in them 
gaily attured only to please me. I have a real, and th^ 
only an imaginary pleasure from their exterior embel- 
lishments. Upon the same princmle, I have discovered 
that 1 am the natural proprietor of all the diamond neck- 
laces, the crosses, stars, brocades, and embroidered 
clollies, which I see at a play or bhth-night^ as giving 
more natursd delight to the spectatcH* than to those that 
wear them. And I look on the beaux and ladies as so 
many paroquets in an aviary, or tulips in a garden, de- 
igned purely for my diversion. A gallery of pictures, 
a cabinet, or library, that I have free access to, I tilunk 
my own. In a wotd, all that I desire is ^e use of things, 
let who will have the keeping of them. B7"^'\»fc\iLTS!as3sa. 
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I am |;rowTi one of the richest men in Great Britain; witB 
this difference, that I am not a pre}' to my own carei^ or 
the envy of others. — Berkeley. 

MCCCLXXXVI. 

Plumed victory 



Is truly painted with a cheerful look; 
Equally <Ustant from proud insolence 
And base dejection. 

Massmger. 

MCCCLXXXVn. 

speeches or sermons will ever suffer, in some degree^ 
from the diaracters of those that make them; and man- 
kind are so unwilling to reflect on what makes for their 
own mortification, that they are ever cavilling against 
the Jives of those who speak in the cause of g^oodness, 
to keep themselves in countenance, and continue in be- 
loved infirmities.— iS/ee/Ie. 

MCCCLXXXVm. 

Correction may reform negligent boys, but not amend 
those that are insensibly dull. All the whetting in the 
world can never set a razor's edge on that which hatk 
no steel in it Shipwrights and boatmakers will <;hoo8e 
those crooked pieces of timber which other carpenters 
refuse. Those may make excellent merchants and me- 
chanics which will not serve for scholars. — Fuller. 

MCCCLXXXIX. 

Good manners are not a plant of the court growth; 
for if they were, those people, who have understandings 
directly of a level for such acquirements, who have 
served such long apprenticeships to nothing else, would 
certainly have picked them up. — Smft 

MCCCXC. 

Garrulity, attended with immoderate fits of laughing, 
is no uncommon case, when the provocation thereunto 
""brings from jokes of a man's own making. — Cumberland^ 
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MCCCXCI. 

er, if honest, can be only honest bare weight.-— 

Mcccxcn. 

ir endeavours after greatness proceed from no* 
it a desire of be;ing surrounded by a multitude of 
and affairs, that may hinder us from lookins^ into 
8, which is a view we cannot bear.— PoscSa/. 

Mcccxcm. 

[lo always seeks more light the more he finds. 
Is more the more he seeks, is one of the few 
lortals who take and give in every point of time: 
and ebb of giving and receiving is the sum of 
tiappiness, which he alone erijoys who always 

a,cquire new knowledge, and always finds it. 
er. 

MCCCXCn^ 

If passion work like a hot-rein'd horse, 

^ill quickly tire itself. 

Massinger. 

MCCCXCV. 
)ractical errors in the world are embraced upon 
£ of conviction, but inclination; for though in- 
! judgment may err upon the account of weift- 
t, where there is one error that enters in at this 

1 are let into it, through the will; that for the 
■t being set upon those things, which truth is a 
bstacle to tlie enjoyment of; and where both 
le had, a man will be sure to buy his enjoyment, 
le pays down truth for the purchase. For in 
, the farther from truth the farther from trou- 
e truth shows such a one, what he is unwilling 
nd tells him, what he hates to hear.— ^/Sbi^A. 

MCCCXCVI. 

's nothing our felicities endears 

hat which falls among our doubts and fears, 

1 the miserablest of distress 

ve9 attempts as desp'rate with success*, 



*« •*? ^SiSe thread-—**™' 



MCCCXC»^ excel j 
«„, be doubtfuJl. *e,g^^tee5i<*««^ 
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'surance-office in their chamber, and will warrant any 
cause brought unto them, as knowing, that if they fail, 
Ihey lose nothing, but wliat long since was lost, their 
credit. — Fuller. 

MCCCCV. 

Though with your rhetorick flourishes. 

You strive to gild a rotten cause, the touch 

Of reason fortified by truth, deliver*d 

From my unletter*d tongue shall show it dust; 

And so to be contemn'd: you liave trimm'd Up 

All, gone deservings, should I grant them such. 

With miore care than a maiden of threescore 

Does hide her wrinkles, which, if she encounter > 

The rain, the wind, or sun, the psunt wash'd off. 

Are to dim eyes di8cover*d. 

Massinger^s ParUament of Lorn. 

MCCCCVI. 

As amber attracts a straw, so does beauty admiration, 
which only lasts wlule the warmth continues: but virtue, 
wisdom, goodness, and real worth, like the loadstone, 
never lose their power. These are the true graces^ 
which, as Homer feigns, are linked and tied hand in 
hand, because it is by their influence that human hearts 
are so firmly united to each other.— ^wr/on. 

Mccccvn. 

The taste of beauty, and tlie relish of what is decent, 
just, and amiable, perfects tlie character of tiie gentle- 
man and the philosopher. And the studv of such a 
taste or relish will, as we suppose, be ever tne great em» 
ploynient and concern of him, who covets, as well to be 
wise and good, as agreeable and polite. — Shaftesbury, 

Mccccvm. 

It is wisely ordwned by the laws of England, that 
**the person of the monarch is sacred;" as also that 
•* the king can do no wrong. " The meaning of this last 
maxim I take to be, that if wrong should ha^^^u. ^t -ajK^ 

Vox. J. B b 
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SuccesB^ that owns and justifies all quarrdsy 
And vindicates deserts of hemp with, laureb; 
Or, but nuscanying in the bola attempt, 
Tcuns wreaths (^ laurel back again to hemp. 

Mcccxcvn. 

No cord or cable can draw so forcibly^ or bind so fiist, 
as lore can do with only a angle thread. — Bwrtcn. 

Mcccxovm. 

A coontiT fellow cystinguishes himself as much in tiie 
chmch-yaid, as a dtizen does upon the 'Chan^; tiie 
whole prish pdfitics being generally ^scussed m that 
place either after sermon or befwe the bell rings.— v^- 
iSson, 

MCCCXCDC- 
Bj different methods different men excel; 
But where is he that can do all things welL 

CkurehiU. 

The greatest advantage I know of being thought a wit 
by the world is, that it gives one the greater freedom of 
playing the fool. — Fope^ 

MCCCCI. 
A gift— its kind, its value and appearance; the akhce 
or ^e pomp that attends it; the stvie in which it reaches 
you, may decide the dignity or vulgarity of the g^ver.— 
Laiakr. 

Mccccn. 

In the sallies of badinage a polite fool shines; but in 
mvity he is as awkward as an elephant disporting.—- 
Zinunennan* 

Mccccm. 

We are complicated machines; and though we have 
(me main spring, that gives motion to the whole, we have 
an infinity of bttle wheels, which, in thdr turns, retard,* 
precipitate, and sometimesstop that motion.— OA^ko^Sefi/. 

MCCCCIV. 

If the matter be doubtfijJU, the good advocate will 
ondjr warrant his o\m dilig^ivcQ* Y^t ^tcL<& kee^ an sk- 
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ice in their chamber, and will warrant any 
ght unto them, as knowing, that if they fail, 
kothing, but wliat long since was lost, their 

MCCCCV. 

with your rhetorick flourishes, 

re to gild a rotten cause, the touch 

•n fortified by truth, delivered 

Y unlettered tongue shall show it dust; 

;o be contemn'd: you liave trimm'd up 

: deserving^ should I grant them such, 

>re care than a maiden of threescore 

le her wrinkles, which, if she encounter ^ 

I, the wind, or sun, the paint wash'd off, 

im eyes discovered. 

Maaainger'a Parliament of Love, 

MCCCCVI. 

tr attracts a straw, so does beauty admiration, 
' lasts while the warmth continues: but virtue, 
aodness, and real worth, like the loadstone, 
their power. These are the true graces, 
Homer feigns, are linked and tied hand in 
.use it is by their influence that human hearts 
ly united to each other. — Burton. 

MCCCCVII. 

;e of beauty, and tlie relish of what is decent, 
miable, pei*fects tlie character of the gentle- 
he philosopher. And the study of such a 
ish will, as we suppose, be ever the great em- 
md concern of him, who covets, as well to be 
:ood, as agreeable and polite. — Shaftesbury, 

MCCCCVUI. 
sely ordained by the laws of England, that 
jon of the monarch is sacred;*' as also that 
; can do no wrong. *' The meaning of this last 
ike to be, that if wrong should \ia\>\>exv ^\ ^scj 

Bb 
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more strictness and a^urance than those that are true^ 
otherwise they will be apt to betray their owners before 
they are aware. He delights most of all to differ in 
things indifferent, no matter how fnvolous they are, they 
are weighty enough in proportion to his weak judgment; 
and he will rather suffer self-martyrdom than part with 
the least scruple of his freehold^ for it is impos^ble to 
dye his dark ignorance into a hghter colour. He is re- 
solved to understand no man's reason but his own, be- 
cause he finds no man can understand his but himself. 
His wits are like a sack, which the French proverb sap 
is tied faster before it is full than when it is; and his 
opinions are hke plants that grow upon rocks, thatstick 
fast though they have no rooting. His understandii^ is 
hardenea like Pharoah's heart, and is proof against all 
sorts of judgments whatsoever. — Butler. 

MCCCCXVI. 

Detraction's a bold monster, and fears not 
To wound the fame of princes, if it find 
But any blemish in their lives to work on. 

Massinger. 

Mccccxvn. 

Horace or Boileau have said such a thing before you. 
I take your word for it, but I said it as my own, and 
may not I have the same just thoughts after them, as 
others may have it after me? — Bruyere. 

Mccccxvni. 

Alas! if the principles of contentment are not within 
us, — the height of station and worldly g^randeur will as 
soon add a cubit to a man's stature as to his happiness. 
•—-Sterne. 

MCCCCXIX. 

Many servants, as if they had learned tlie nature of ^ 
the besoms they use, are good for a few days, and afte^ 
wards grow unserviceable. — Fuller, 

MCCCCXX. 

Death is not sufficient to deter men who make it their 
glory to despise it? but if every one that fought a duel 
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pe to stand in the pillory, it Would quickly lessen the 
nber of these imaginary men of honour, and put an 
L to so absurd a practice. — Addison. 

MCCCCXXI. 

t is not so much the being exempt from faults, as the 
dng overcome them, that is an advanti^ to us; it 
ng with the follies of the mind as with me weeds of 
ieid, which, if destroyed and consumed upon the 
iCe of tlieir birth, enrich and improve it more than if 
le had ever sprung there. — Pope, 

Mccccxxn. 

le that useth food, doth it to gratify his hunger, which 
latural; but he that inflicts punishment should do it 
hout either hungering or thirsting after it, not needing 
jer, like sauce, to quicken, or whet him onto punish; 
i when he is furthest off from desiring it, bring- 
; his reason to do it as a thing most necessary. — Plu- 
ck. 

Mccccxxm. 

In foreign uiuversities. 

When a king's bom, or weds, or dies. 

Straight other studies are laid by 

And all appl^ to poetry: 

Some wnte m Hebrew, some in Greek, 

And some, more wise, in Arabic, 

T' avoid the critic, and th' expense 

Of difficulter wit and sense; 

And seeip more leamedish than those 

That at a g^reater charge compose. 

The doctors lead, the students follow; 

Some call them Mars, and some Apollo, 

Some Jupiter, and give him th* odds, 

On even terms, of all the gods: 

Then Cxsar he's nicknam'd, as duly as 

He that in Rome was christen'd Julius, 

And was address'd to by a crow. 

As pertinently long ago; 

And with more heroes' names is slyVd, 

Than saints are clubb'd t' an AvistrvKsv cVSXA.*. 

Bb2 
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And as wit goes by colleges, 
As well as standing and degrees. 
He still writes better than the rest, 
That's of the house that's counted best. 

Butler. 
MCCCCXXIV. 
Honours and g^at employments are great burthens, 
And must require an Atlas to support them. 
He that would govern others, firet should be 
The master of himself* 

Massinger. 
MCCCCXXV. 
Whilst the sages are puihn^ off our distempers in one 
page of a newspaper, the auctioneers are pumng off our 
property in another. If this island of ours is to be credit- 
ed tor their description of it, it must pass for a terrestrial 
paradise; it makes an English ear tingle to hear of the 
boundless variety of lawns, groves, and parks; lakes, ri- 
vers, and rivulets; decorated farms and fruitful gardens; 
superb and matchless collections of pictures, jewels, 
plates, furniture, and equipages; town-houses and coun- 
try houses; hot-houses and ice-houses; observatories and 
conservatories; offices attached and detached: with all 
the numerous etceteras that gUtter down the colunmsof 
our public prints. — What is the harp of an Orpheus 
compared to the hammer of an auctioneer. — Cumber- 
land, 

MCCCCXXVI. 
The true nobleman is a gentleman, in a text letter, 
because bred, and living in a higher and larger way. — 
FuUer, 

Mccccxxvn. 

When we are young, we are slavishly employed in 
procuring something whereby we may live comfortably 
when we g^w old; and when we are old, we perceive 
it is too late to live as we proposed. — Pope* 

Mccccxxvm. 

To the acqmsition of the rare quality of politeness, so 
"micYi of the enlightened uuderstanding is necessary 0»t 
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1 cannot bu^conside^ every book in every science, which 
tends to msike us wiser, and o^ course better men, as a 
treatise on a more enlarged system of politeness, not 
excluding the experiments of Archimedes, or the ele- 
ments of Euclid. — Monro, 

MCCCCXXIX. 

Pedantry is properly the overrating of any kind of 
knowledge we pretend to. And if that kind of know- 
ledge be a trifle in itself, the pedantry is the greater. 
For which reason, 1 look upon fiddlers, dancing-masters, 
heralds, masters of the ceremony, &c., to be grater 
pedants than Lipsius, or the elder Scaliger. — Swift, 

MCCCCXXX. 

Make my breast 



Transparent as pure crystal, that the world, 
Jealous of me, mky see the foulest thought 
My heart does hold. Where shall a woman turn 
Her eyes to find out constancy? 

l^ie Restorcttian* — Buckingham, 

MCCCCXXXT. 

' Gymnastics open the chest, exercise the limbs, and 
give a n)an all the pleasure of boxing, without the . 
blows. I could wish that several learned men would 
lay out that time which they employ in controversies 
and disputes about notliing, in this metliod of fighting 
with their own shadows. It might conduce very much 
to evaporate the spleen, which makes them uneasy to 
the public as well as to themselves. — Addison, 

Mccccxxxn. 

In whatever light the surly dogmatist may conmder 
plays in general; it may be asserted, on safe grounds, 
that they be good in particular; they may impart much 
knowledge without the languor of study, and warn from 
error without an approach to the verge of guilt. Indeed, 
where virtue obtains those rewards which heaven will be- 
stow, and poetic justice should never withhold : and where 
rice smarts for its crimes, and is not reivdet^^ ^JliiKKW^^Vf 
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the attraction of pleasing qualities; then the stage may be 
considered as an auxihaiy to the pulpit-— for morality and 
religion must ever be united. — Dr, Metvor, 

Mccccxxxin. 

The misery which is supposed to follow povertjr, 
arises not from want, but from peevishness and dis- 
content. A mind once satisfied, if alas ! a mind can be 
satbfied upon tWs subject, is happy; for he who is tho- 
I'oughly wet in a bath cannot be more wet if he be flung 
into the sea. The mind is all; for if a man had all the 
world, or a solid mass of gold as big as the world, he . 
coidd not have more than enough. — Burton. 

MCCCCXXXIV. 

It has been a maxim with me to adnut of an easy re- 
conciliation with aperspn, whose offence proceeded from 
no- depravity of heart; but where I was convinced '\ did 
so, to forego, for my own sake, all opportunities of re- 
venge; to forget the persons of my enemies as much as I 
was able, and to call to remembrance, in their place, the 
more plea^ng idea of my fnends. T am convinced that 
I have derived no small share of happiness from this 
principle, — Shenstone, 

MCCCCXXXV. 

The proverbial wisdom of the populace at g^tes, on 
roads, and in markets, instructs the attentive ear of hin) 
who studies man more fully than a thousand rules osten- 
tatiously arranged. — Lavater, 

MCCCCXXXVI. 

I have a poor opinion of those who have got a trick of 
keeping a steady countenance, that cock their hats, and 
look glum when a pleasantthing is said, and ask, '^ Well! 
and what then?" Men of wit and parts should treat 
one another with benevolence: and I vrill lay it down 
as a maxim, that if you seem to have a good opinion of 
another man's wit, he will allow you to have judgment.: 
— fSteeif. 
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MCCCCXXXVII. 

In a father's love, like a well-di-awn picture, he eyes 
sQl his children alike, (if there be a parity of deserts,) 
not parching one to drown another. — Fuller, 

MCCCCXXXVllI. 

Comedians on the stage show all their skill. 

And of^en do as love and fortune will. 

We are less careflil, hid in this disg^se; 

In our own clothes more serious and more wise. 

Modest at home, upon the stage more bold. 

We seem warm lovers, though our breasts are cold: 

A fault committed here deserves no scorn, 

If we act well the parts to which we're bom. 

Waller. — Prologue for the Lowly Mors. 

MCCJCCXXXIX. 

The cause of some part of mankind being black has 
been accounted for in three ways: either by supposing 
that they are the posterity of Ham, who was cursed; or 
that God at first created two kinds of men, one black and 
another white: or that by the heat of the sun the skin is 
scorched, and so acquires a sooty hue. This matter has 
been much canvassed among naturalists, but has never 
been brought to any certain issue. — Johnson. 

MCCCCXL. 

A footman's hat should fly off to every body: and 
therefore Mercury who was Jupiter's footman, had wings 
fastened to his cap. — Swift. 

MCCCCXLI. 

Whenever a story is related, every man forms a pic- 
ture in his mind of the action and expression of the per- 
sons employed. The power of representing this mental 
picture on canvass is what we call invention in a painter; 
and, as in the conception of this ideal picture, the mind 
does not enter into the minute peculiarities of the dress, 
furniture, or scene of action; so, when the painter comes 
to represent it, he contrives those little necessary couc^i- 
mitant circumstances in such a manner \ivaX. ^ev ^"^ 
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strike the spectator no more than they did himself in the 
first conception of the story.— >Sir /. Beynolds* 

MCCCCXLII. 

Men have marble, women waxen minds. 
And therefore they are form'd as marble will: 
The weak opprest, th' impressions of strange kinds 
Is form'd in them by force, by fraud, or smi. 
Then call them not the authors of their ill. 
No more than wax shall be accounted evil. 
Wherein is stampt the semblance of a de\Tl. 
Their smoothness, like a goodly champain plain, 
Lays open all the little worms that creep; 
In men, as in a rough-grown grove remsdn 
Cave-keeping evils, that obscurely sleep; 
Through crystal walls each little mote will pe^p, 
Tho' men can cover crimes with bold stem looks, 
. Foot women's faces are their own faults' books. 

Shakspeare, 
MCCCCXLni. 
When two people compliment each other with the 

-choice of any thing, each of them generally gets that 

which he likes least.— Pope. 

MCCCCXLIV. 

Those who cultivate the memory of our revolution; 
and those who are attached to the constitution df this 
kingdom, will take good care how they are involved 
with persons who, under the pretext of zeal towards 
the revolution and constitution, too frequently wander 
from their true principles, and are ready on every oc- 
casion to depart from the firm, but cautious, and deli- 
berate' spirit which produced the one, and which pre- 
sides in the other. — Burke. 

MCCCCXLV. 

A proud man is a fool in fermentation, that swells and 
boils over like a porridge-pot. He sets out his feathers 
like an owl, to swell and seem bigger than he is. He is 
troubled with a tumour and inflammation of selfU;onceit< 
that renders every part of him stiff and uneasy. He lias 
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given liJmself sympathetic love-powder, tliat works upon 
him to dotage, and has transformed lum into his own 
mistress. He is his own gallant, and makes most pas- 
sionate addresses to his own dear perfections. He com- 
mits idolatry to himself, and worships his own image; 
though there is no soul living of his church but himself 
yet he believes as the chyrch believes, and maintains his 
faith with the obstinacy of a fanatic. He is his own fa- 
vourite, and advances himself not only above his merit, 
but all mankind; is both Damon and Pythias to his own 
dear sel^ and values his crony above ms soul. He gives 
place to no man but himself^ and that with very great 
distance to all others, whom he esteems not worthy to ap* 
proach him. He believes whatever he has, receives a 
value in being his; as a horse in a nobleman's stable will 
bear a greater price than in a common market. He is so 
proud, that he is as hard to be acquainted with himself as 
with others; for he is very apt to forget who he is, and 
knows himself only superficially; therefore he treats him- 
self civilly as a strajiger, with ceremony and compliment, 
but admits of no privacy. He strives to look big^r than 
himself as well as others; and is no better than nis own 
parasite and flatterer. A little flood will make a shallow 
torrent swell above its banks, and ra^e, and foam, and 
yield a roaring noise, while a deep silent stream glides 
quiet^ on; so a vain-glorious, insolent, proud man,. 
swells with a little frail prosperity, grows big and loud^ 
and ov^*flows his bounds, and when he anks, leaves mud 
and dirt behind him* His carriage is as glorious and 
haughty, as if he were advanced upon men^s ^oulders, 
or tumbled over their heads like Knipperdolling. He 
&ncies himself a Colosse; and so he is, for his head holds 
no proportion to his body, and his foundation is lesser 
than his upper stories. We can naturally take no vijew 
of ourselves unless we look downwaros; to teach us 
what humble admirers we ought to be of our own 
value. The slighter and less solid his materials are, 
the more room uiey take up, and make him swell the 
bigger; as feadiers and cotton will stuff" cushions bet- 
ter than things of more close and solid i^asivs. — BuIVjp. 
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MCCCCXLVI. 

Where love reigns, disturbing' jealou^ 
Doth call himself affliction's sentinel; 
Give false alaims, suggesteth mutiny. 
And in a peaceful hour doth cry kiU, kill. 

Shakspewre. 

MCCCcxLvn. 

He who, when called upon to speak a ^sagreeable 
truth, tells it boldly and has done, is both bolder and 
milder than he who nibbles in a low voice, and never 
ceases nibbling. — Lavater. 

MCCCCXLVni. 

Anger and the thirst of revenge are a kind of fever? 
fighting, and law suits, bleeding; at least, an evacuation. 
Tae latter occa^ons a dissipation of money; the former 
of those fieiy spirits which cause a preternatural fer- 
mentation. — ShenstoTie. 

• 

MCCCCXLIX. 

A nutid, by knowing itself, and its own proper powers 
and virtues, becomes free and independent. It sees its 
hinderances and obstructions, and nnds they are wholly 
from itself and from opinions wrong conceived. The 
more it conquers in this respect, (be it in the least par- 
ticular,) the more it is its own master, feels its own nist- 
tural liberty, and congratulates with itself on its own ad- 
vancement and prosperity. — Shaftesbury, 

MCCCCL. 

. The good wife commandeth her husband^ in any equal 
matter, by constantly obeying him. It was always ob- 
served, that what the English gained of the French ip 
battle by valour, the French regsdned of the English in 
cunning by treaties. So if the husband should chance 
by his power in his passion to prejudice his wife's ri^ht, 
she wisely knoweth, by compounding alid complymg, 
to recover and rectify it again. — FulSr, 
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MCCCCLI. 

Nature must be the groundwork of wit and art; other- 
wise, whatever is done will prove but jackpudding's 
work. — Selden* 

MCCCCUI. 

Of all vanities and fopperies, the vanity of high birth 
is the greatest True nobility is derived frcam virtue, 
not from birth. Titles, indeed, may be purchased; 
hat virtue is the only coin that makes the bargain valid. 
•^Burton. 

MCCCCLin. 

To philosophize in a just signification, is but to cany 
good breeding a step higher. For the accomplishment 
of breeding is, to learn what is decent in company, or 
beautiful in arts; and the sum of philosophy is, to learn 
what is just in society, and beautiful in nature and the 
order of the world. — Shaftesbury. 

MCCCCLIV. 

Worthless great men and dull rich rogues avoid a 
witty man of small fortune. He looks like a writ of 
inquiry into their titles aild estates; and seemsjcommis- 
sioned by heaven to seize the better half. — Congreve. 

MCCCCLV. 

Opinions generally received and floating in the world, 
whether true or false, we naturally adopt, and make our 
own: they may be conndered as a kind of inheritance, 
to which we succeed and are tenants for life, and which 
we leave to our posterity veiy nearly in the condition in 
which we received it; it not being much in any one 
man's power either to impair or improve it. The greatest 
part or those opinions, hke current coin in its circulation, 
we are used to take without weighing or examining; but 
by this inevitable inattention, many adulterated pieces 
ape received, wluch, when we seriously estimate our 
wealth, we must throw away. — Sir J. Reynolds. 

MGCCCLVI. 

The scorning di-unkard, if he does not fight 
Before his bed-time, takes no restti^lx^'^^. 
Vol. I C c 



Passing th^ tenons hours in jp'eater pain 
Ukui stem AchUles, when hi» fnend was abdnr 
nis so ridiclous, but so true withal, 
A bully cannot ^eep without a brawl: 
Yet tho' his youthful blood be fir'd with wine» 
' He wants not wit the danger to decline: 
Is cautious to avoid the coach and sax^ 
And on the lacqueys will no quarrel fix. 
Ifis train of flambeaux, and embraidered coat. 
May privilege my l(»d to walk secure on foot. 
But me, who must by moonlight homeward bend 
Or lighted only with a candle's end. 
Poor rae he i^ts, if that be fighting, where 
He only cudgels, and I only fear. 
He stands, and bids me stand; I must abide; 
For he's the stroi^^, and is drunk beside. 

Dn/dkn'sJutftnal 
MCCCCLVIL 
A map does not exhibit a more distinct view of the 
boundaries and sitoalion of every country, than its news 
does a picture of the genius and morals of its inhabi- 
tants. — €toldsmiih* 

MCCCCLVm. 
The marches of great princes. 
Like to the motions of prodigious meteors^ 
Are step by step observed^ and loud-tongued Fame 
The harbinger to prepare their entertainment. 

MCCCCUX. 

The theatre has much the same effect on theraarnien 
<^ the a^, as the bank on the credit <^ the nation. Wi 
and spirit, humour and good sense, can never be rerivec 
but under the government of those who are judges o 
such talents; nmo know, that whatever is put up in th^ 
stead, is but a short and trifling expedient, to suppoi 
the appearance of them for a season. — /S^e. 

MCCCCLX. 

* * ♦ • 

Who shall (fispute what the reviewers say^ 
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Their word's sufficient; and to ask a reason. 
In such a state as theirs, is downright treason. 

ChurchUL 

MCCCCLXI. 

Worldly wealth, is the devil's bait; and those whose 
minds feed upon riches, recede, in general, from real 
happiness, in proportion as their stores increase; as the 
moon when she is fiUlest of light is farthest from the 
sun.— pj^urftwi. 

MCCCCLXII. 

Good counsels observed are chains to grace, which 
nerfected, prove halters to strange undutuul cluldren. 

MCCCCLXni. 

As when a g^reedy raven sees 

A sheep entangled by the fleece. 

With hasty cruelty he flies 

To attack him, and pick out his eyes; 

So do those vultures use, that keep 

Poor prisoners fast like silly ^eep, 

As greedily to prey on all 

That in their rav*noUs clutches fall: ^ 

For thorns and brambles, that came in 

To wait upon the curse for sin. 

And were no part o' th' first creation. 

But, for revenge, a new plantation. 

Are yet the fitf st materials 

T ' enclose the earth with living walls. 

So jailors that are most accurst. 

Are found most fit in being worst. 

Butkr. 
MCCCCLXIV. 
He who is always in want of something cannot be very 
rich. 'Tis a poor wit who lives by borrowing the words, 
decisions, mien^ inventions^ and actions;, of others. — 
Laoater. 

MCCCCLXV. 
When empire in its childhood first appears, 
A watchfiil fate o'ersees its tendftT ye«w^ 
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Till, grown more^^trong, it thrusts and stretches ont, 

And elbows all the kingdoms round about: 

The place thus made for its first breathing free, 

It moves again for ease and luxury; 

Till, swellmg by degrees, it has possest. 

The greater space, and now crowds up the rest. 

When from behind there starts some petty state. 

And pushes on its now unwieldy fate; 

Then down the precipice of time it goes. 

And anks in minutes, which in ages rose. 

Dryden, 

MCCCCLXVI. 

In story^telling, besides the marking distinct charac* 

ters, and selecting pertinent cbcumstances, it is Kkewise 

necessary to leave off in time, and end smartly. So that 

there is a kind of drama in the fornung of a stoiy, and 

the manner of conducting and pointing it, is the same as 

in an epigram. It is a miserable thing, after one hatii 

raised the expectation of the company by humorous cbar 

racters, and a pretty conceit, to pursue the matter too fir. 

There is no retreating, and how poor is it for a stonr- 

' teller to end his relation by saying, ** that's all ! "— Stecfe. 

MCCCCLXATI. 

"Set a beggar on horseback, and he'll ride," is a 
conmion proverb, and a real truth. The " novus homif* 
is an ** inexpurtus homo," and consequently must pur- 
chase finery, before he knows the emptiness of it expe- 
rimentally. The established genUeman dis^gatda it 
through habit and familiarity. — Shcnstone, 

MCCCCLXVra. 
Excess of love can work such miracles! 
Upon this ivory forehead are entrench'd 
Ten thousand rivals, and these sons command 
Supplies fi:t)m all the world; on psun to forfeit 
Then* comfo^ble beams: these ruby lips, 
A rich exchequer to assure their pay; 
This hand, Sybilla's golden bough to g^uard them 
Through hell and horror to th ' Elysian springs; 
irhicli who'll not vetvte^ for? wvd should I name 
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Such of the virtues as yoitf mind invite, 
Their numbers would be infinite. 

Massinger. 
MCCCCLXIX. 
' If the choice had been left to me, I would rather have 
trusted the refinement of our language, as far as it relates 
to sound, to the Judgment of the women, than of illiterate 
court fops, half-witted poets, and university boys. — 
Swift 

MCCCCLXX. 
Commonly, physicians, like beer, are best when they 
are old; and lawyers, like bread, when they are young 
and new. — FtUler. 

MCCCCLXXl. 

liOndon is nothing to some people; but to a man whose 

pleasure is intellectual, London is the place. And there 

IS no place where economy can be so well practised as in 

London: more can be had here for the money, even by 

adies, than every where else. You cannot play triclLS 

rith your fortune in a small place; you must make a 

niform appearance. Here a lady majr have well-fur- 

liied apartments, and elegant dress, without any meat 

^er kitchen.— JbAnwn. 

MCCCCLXXII. 

en blockheads rattle the dicebox, when fellows of 

and base minds sit up whole mg:hts contemplating 

of a card, then stupid occupation is in character; 

never a cultivated understanding stoops to the 

toy of so vile a passion, the friend to mankind sees 

Sjury to society^ with that sort of aggravation as 

Hkttend the taking of his purse on the highway, if, 

|he seizure of the felon, he was unexpectedly to 

Ir the person of a judge. — Cumberland, 

MCCCCLXXin. 

06e get the least that take the greatest pains, 
\ most of all i ' th' drudgery of brains; 
It'ral sign of weakness, as an ant 
Jl^re laborious than an elephant;^ 
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And children are more busy at their play 
Than those that. wisely 'st pass their time awa 

Bu 
MCCCCLXXIV. 
We are but too apt to consider things in the s 
which we find them, without sufficiently adverting 
causes by which they have been produced, and p< 
may be upheld. Nothing is more certain than tl: 
manners, our civilization, and all the ^ood things 
are connected witli civilization, have, m this Eui 
world of ours, depended for ages, upon two prin* 
and were indeed the result of both combined; I 
the spirit of a gentleman and the spirit of religion, 
nobihty and the clergy, the one by profession, the 
by patronage, kept learning in existence even : 
midst of arms and confusion, and whilst gover 
were rather in their causes than formed. Leamin 
back what it received to nobility and priesthoo< 
paid it with usury, by enlarging tiieir ideas and 1 
nishing their minds. — Burke. 

MCCCCLXXV. 

like buds appearing" ere the frosts are past. 
To become man he made such fatal haste. 
And to perfection labour'd so to climb. 
Preventing slow experience and time. 
That 'tis no wonder death our hopes beg^'i 
He's seldom old that will not be a child: 

Waller. -^EpUaph on a young noblei 

MCGCCLXXVI. 

Those who are taken with the outward show of 1 
think that there is more beauty in persons w 
trimmed, curled, and psdnted, than uncorrupt nati 
give; as if beauty were merely tlie corruption o: 
iiers. — QuintiUan. 

MCCCCLXXVII. 

■ He alone is an acute observer, who can obser 
•nutely without being observed.— -Xcvfl^er. 
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MCCCCLXXVUl. 

To poorc people the good phj^isn preaches cheap 

>ut Hholesome medldnes: not removing the conaump- 

t of their bodies into their purses; nor semMi^ 

the Enst Indies ft- ^ u__ .v_^ e 

better out of their gwden 



them to the Enst Indies for drugs, when they can rest£ 



MCCCCLXXIX. 

As the choosing- of pertinent circumstances is-lhe life 
of a story, and that wherein humour principBUyconal^j 
so the coliectors of impertinent particulars are the very 
bane and opiates of conversulion. — Sletle. 

MCCCCLXXX. 
Princes can never more make known their TOsdom 
'ITian when they cherish goodness where they find it; 

They being men, and not gods, 

TTkey csji give wealth and titles, but no virtue; 
That is without thdr power. When they advance. 
Not out ofjudgment, but deceiving fiincy. 
. An undeserving man, howe'er set off 
With all the trim of greatness, slate, and pow'r. 
And of a creature even grown tenible 
To him from whom he took hia giant form. 
The thing is atill a comet, no true star: 
And when the bounties feeding hia ialae fire 
Begin to fail, will of itself go out. 
And what was dreadful proves ridiculous. 

Miasinger. 
MCCCCLXXXI, 

Nature has left every man a capacity of being agree- 
able, though not of shining in company : and mere are 
a hundred men sufficiently qualified for both, who, by 
a very few faults, that they might correct in half an hour, 
are not so much as tolerable. — Swifi. 
MCCCCLXXXir. 

Death may be said with almost equal propriety to con- 
fer as well as to level all lUstincUona. In consequence 
of that event, a kind of chemical opeistion takes place; 
for those characters wluch were naxci -wi.^ ftw 'esae- 
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paiticles of vice by b^ng thrown into the alembic of 
iiattery, are sublimated into the essence of virtue.^^i^ 

MCCCCLXXXm. 

Out, idle words, servants to shallow fbols^ 
Unprofitable sounds, weak arbitrators! 
Busy yourselves in skill contending* schools: 
Debate, where leisiu^ serves, with dull debaters: 
To trembling clients be your mediators: 
For me 1 force not arguments a straw, 
, Since that my case is past the help of law. 

Shakapeare. 
MCCCCLXXXIV. 
AVhen ancient opinions and rules of life, are taken 
away, the loss cannot possibly be estimated. From that 
moment we have no compass to govern us; nor can we 
know distinctly to what port to steec — Burke. 

MCCCCLXXXV. 

It is obvious to discover that imperfections of one kind 
have a vbible tendency to produce perfections of an- 
other. Mr. Pope's bodily disadvantages must incline him 
to a more laborious cmtivation of his talent, without 
which he foresaw that he must have languished in ob- 
scurity. The advantages of persons are a good deal 
essential to popularity m the grave world as well as the 
gay. Mr. Pope, by an unwearied application to poetiy, 
became not only the favourite of the learned, but also 
of the ladies. — Shenstone. 

MCCCCLXXXVI. 

It is, methinks, a low and depading idea of that sex, 
which was created to refine the joys, and soften the cares 
of humanity, by the most agreeahle participation, to con- 
sider them merely as objects of aglit. This is abridging 
them of their natural extent of power, to put them on 
a level with theur pictures at Kneiler's.^-'Hughes, 

MCCCCLXXXVII. 

He who despises the great is condemned to honom* 
the little: and he who is in love with trifles can have 
no taste for the great — Lavafer. 
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MCCCCLXXXVm. 
I would advise all the professors of the art of story- 
telling, never to tell stories, but as they seem to grow 
out of the subject-matter of the conversation, or as they 
serve to illustrate or enliven it. Stories, that are very 
common, are generally irksome; but may be aptl}' intro- 
duced, provided they be only hinted at, and mentioned 
by way of allusion. Those, that are altogether new, 
Bhould never be ushered in, without a short and perti- 
nent character of the cluef persons concerned; because 
by that means, you make the company acquainted with 
them; and it is a certain rule, that slight and trivial ac- 
Bounts of those who are familiar to us, administer more 
inirth than the brightest points of wit in unknown cha- 
racters. A little circumstance, in the complexion or 
iress of the man you are talking of, sets his image before 
ht hearer, if it be chosen aptly for the story.— iS/cc/e. 

MCCCCLXXXIX. 

There needs no other charm, nor conjurer. 

To rase infernal spirits up, but fear, 

That makes men pull their horns in like a snail, 

That's both a prisoner to itdelf in jsdl; 

Draws more fantastic shapes, than in the gnuns 

Of knotted wood, in some men's crazy brains, 

IVhen all the cocks they think they see, and bulls. 

Are only in the inudes of their skulls. Butler, 

MCCCCXC. 

Bisobedient children, if preserved from the gallows, 
ure reserved for the rack, to be tortured by their own 
posteritie. One complaining, that never father had so 
indutiiul a child as he had. Yes, said his sonne, with 
ess grace than truth, my grand&ther had. — Fuller. 

MCCCCXCI. 

The vanity of human life is like a river, constantiy 
)a8sing away, and yet constantiy coming on. — Fcpe. 

Mccccxcn. 

Colours artfully spread upon canvass may entertaixvtXNft. 
rye, but not affect the heart-, wvd t^wt ^Vck xs^^"^ ^^ 
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care to add to the natural graces cf her person any ex- 
cellent qualities, may be aOowed stiK toaimue^ M ft pic- 
ture , but not to tnumph as ji heauty.^^JSughes, 

MCCCCXCni. 
Circles are pnus'd* not Uiat abound 
In kinpeness, but ^' exactly round: 
So life we praise that does expel 
Not in mu(i time, but acting well. 

WaUer. 

MCCCCXCIV. 

It may be lidd down as a maxim, that he who begins 
by presuming on his own sense, has ended his stnmes 
as soon as he has commenced them. Every opportum- 
ty should, therefore, be taken to discountenance that 
false and vulgar opinion, that rules are the fetters of ge- 
nius; they are fetters only to mete of no genius; as that 
armour, which upon the strong is an ^imament and de- 
fence, upon the weaken and mis-shapen becomes a load, 
and cripples the body which it was made to protect- 
or J. JRcynolds, 

MCCCCXCV. 

Great lords, by reason of theb flatterers, are the first 
that'know their own virtues, and the last that know their 
own vices: some of them are ashamed upwaids, be- 
cause their ancestors were too great. Others are ashamed 
downwards, because they were too little. — Sdden, 

MCCCXCVI. 

We have fellows who sneak into company as if they 
bore all the sins of iSievt family on their shouldets. 
And before whom is it that they thus crouch and 
bend? Arrogance in holiday clothing, and female 
foppery! — Zimmerman* 

Mccccxcvn. 

Grekt men, 



Till they have gained, their ends, are giants in 
Their promises, but those obtained, weak pigmies 
In their performances* And it is a maxim 
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Allowed aanong them, so they may deceiye. 
They may swear any thing; ibr the queen of loye, ^ 
As titey ixoM. constantly, does never punish, 
But tnme at, lovers' perjuries. 

Maadnger. 

Mccccxcvra. 

Anciently, widows were at least to live out their " an- 
num kituSf their year of sorrow. But a» some errone- 
ously compute Ihe long lives of the patriarchs before the 
fiood, not by solary, but lunary years, making a month 
a year; so many overhasty widows cut their years of 
mourning very short, and within few weeks make post 
speed to a second .marriage. — Puller. 

MCCCCXCIX. 
A clown is a Centaur, man and beast, a crab engrafted 
on an apple. He was neither made by art nor nature, 
but in spite of both, by evil custom. His perpetual 
conversation with beasts has rendered him one of them; 
and he is, among men, but a naturalized brute. He ap- 
pears by his language, genius, and behaviour, to be an 
aHen to mankind, a foreigner to humanity, and of so op- 
poate a gfeniu^, that it is ea^er to make a Spaniard a 
Frenchnum, than to reduce him to civihty . He disdains 
every man that he does not fear; and only respects him 
who has done him hurt, or can do it He is like Ne- 
buchadnezzar after he had been a month at gfrass; but 
will never return to be a man again as he did, if he 
might; for he despises all manner of lives but his own, 
unress it be his norse's, to whom he is but valet-de- 
chambre. * , * * • He is a 

stoic to all passions but fear, envy, and malice; and 
hates to do any good, though it cost him nothing. He 
abhors a gentleman, because he is most unlike lumself; 
and repines as much at his manner of tiving, as if he 
maintamed him. He murmurs at him as the saints do 
at the wicked, as if he kept his right from him; for he 
makes his clowneiy a sect, and damns aH that are not of 
his church. He manures the earth like a dunrhill, Irat 
lets himself lie fallow, for no VmpTOv«tc«;tv\.Nm.^^ ^e*^^ 
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upon him. Cain ^as the first of his ^ii^y^ aad :he„ 
does his endeavour not to degenerate horn, the oriaMli 
churlishness of lus ancestor. He that was fetched lEraq^) 
the plough to he made dictator had not half his pride^ 
and msoknce; nor Caligula's horse, that was made coi^i 
sul. — Buikr, 

MD. 

The attempt of the poetical populace of the present, 
day to obtsdn an ostracism agsunst Pope> is as eaoly v> 
counted for as the Athenian's shell against Aiistides^-f 
they are tired of hearing him always called * the just/ 
They are also fighting for life; for if he maintains his : 
station, they will reach their own by falling.— Zord By* 
ron, 

MDI. 

However low and poor the taking of snuiT aigiies a 
man to be in his stock of thoughts, or means to employ 
his brabis and his fingers; yet there is a poorer creatut^ 
in the world than he, and this is a borrower of sn\^; 
a fellow that keeps no box of his own, but is always 
asking others for a pinch. Such poor rogues put me al- 
ways in mind of a common phraise among schoolboys 
when they are composing their exercise, who run to an 
upper scholar, and cry, "Pray ^ve me a little scfnse?** 
— SteeU. 

MDII. 

I would have all men elevated to as great a height a$ 
they can discover a lustre to the naked eyG.^^Shen8tone, ^ 

MDm. 

A man's true merit 'tis not hard to find; 
But each man's secret standard in his mind. 
That casting weight pride adds to emj>tiness. 
This who can gratify? for who can g^ess? 

Pope. 

MDIV. 

The honest country gentleman, and the thriving 

tradesman, or country farmer, have all the real benefits 

of nature, and the blessings of plenty that the l^ghest 

and richest grandees can pretend to; and (what is more) 
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]e without the tormentini^ fears and jealouaes of 
rivalled in their prmce's favour, or supplanted at 
or tumbled down from their high am beloved 
3. All these storms fiy over their heads, and 
ipon the tow'ring mountains aiul lofty cedars; they 

ill-^ places to lose; they are nei^er libelled 
dermmeo, but without invading any man's ri^t, 

and warm in a moderate fortune of their own, 
)m all that grandeur and mag^ficence of misery, 
is sure to attend an invidious greatness. And he 
not contented with such a condition, must seek 
ppiness (if ever he have any) in another world; 
>vidence itself can provide no better for him, ia 
South, 

MDV. 

1 the vulgar, and the learned, names have great 
; the wise use a writ of inqmry into their leg^ti- 
irhen they are advanced as authorities. — Zifnmer- 

MDVI. 

very hard for the mind to <Hsengage itself from 
!Ct on wtuch it has been long employed. The 
its will be rising of themselves from time to time, 
L we give them no encours^ment; as the toss- 
id fluctuations of the sea continue several hours 
le winds are hJA^^^Addison, 

MDVn. 

piness and misery are the names of two eiLtremes, 
Dost bounds whereof we know not; but of some 
s of both, we have many lively impressions, by 
i on the one nde, and soirow on the other, and 
M-e we may distinguish them by the names of 
re and pain. Happiness in its fiul extent, is the 
j>lea8ure we are capable of, and the lowest de- 
r it, 18 so much ease from all pain, and so much 
re, us without which one cannot be content, we 

ire judge that whoever is contented is happy.-*- 

» 

f. Bd 
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MDVm. 

when I have been upon the 'Chang^e, I have 0& 
fancied one of our old kings stan^ng in person, whe 
he is represented in effigy, and looking down upon 1) 
wealthy concourse of people with which that place 
every day filled. In tnis case, how would he be a 
prised to hear all the languages of Europe spoken 
this little spot of his former dominions, and to see 
many private men, who in his time would have been ti 
vassabof some powerflil baron, negotiating like princ 
for grater sums of money than were formerly to be id 
with in the royal treasury.— w5cfeK«QW. 

MDIX. 

How happy had I been if, for a curse. 
The Fates had never sentenc*d me to verse; 
But ever since this peremptory vein. 
With restless frenzy first possessM my brson. 
And that the devil tempted me, in spite 
Of my own happiness, to judge and write. 
Shut up ag^£unst my will, I waste my age 
In mending this, and blotting out that p£^. 
And g^ow so weary of the slavish trade, 
I envy their condition that write bad. 

Butler — io a bed Pod. 

MDX. 

Those on the highway, who make a stand with a pi 
tol at your breast, (compelled perhaps by necessity 
misfortune, or driven out of an honest way of life to ai 
swer the wants of a craving family,) are much more e: 
cusable than those of their fraternity, who join the coi 
versations of gentlemen, and get into a share of the 
fortunes, without one g^ood art about them. — Steek. 

MDXL 

A mere empty wit is like one that spends on the stoc 
without any revenues coming in, and will shortly be r 
wit' at allj for learning is tSe fuel to the fire of wi 
which, if it wants this feeding, eats out itself. A goo 
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01* two bates of such a man, and makes a sensi- 
kening in him; and his brain recovers it not a 
er. The rest of him are bubbles and flashes, 
»ut on a sudden, which, if you take them while. 
: warm, may be laughed at; if they are cool, are 
He speaks best on the present apprehenmon, 
tation stupifies him, and the more he is in travail, 
he brings forth. His things come off then, as in 
kting stomach, where there is nothing to cast up, 
nd convulsions, and some astoiushing bombast, 
len only, till they understand, are scared with. ' 
or some such work he may sometimes get up to, 
tom above the statur^ of an epigram, and that 
ne rehef out of fiiartial; which is the ordinary 
ion of his pocket, and he reads him as he were 
Such men are commonly the trifling thin^ of 
Id, gfood to make merry the company, and whom 
n have to do withal when they nave nothing to 
none are less their inends than who are most 
Tipany. Here they vent themselves over a cup 
at more lastingly, all their words ^ for jests, 
heir Jests for nothing. They are mmble in the 

some ridiculous thing, and reasonable g^d in 
*ession. Nothing stops a jest when it's conung, 
friends, nor danger, but it must out howsoever, 
lieir blood come out after, and then they empha- 
lil, and are emphatically beaten, and commonly 

reasonable faimliar to this. Briefly, they are 
ose life is but to laugh and be lauehed at; and 
s in jest and fools in earnest — Bimop Eark, 

MDXn. 

n other things the knowing artist may 
udge better than the people; but a play. 
Made for delight, and for no other use,) 
f you approve it not, has no excuse. 

Waller — Prologue to the Maid*8 Tragedy. 

MDXIU. 

5 is a bndn that will endure but one scumming: 
jwner gather it with. OaacTeNAOvs, «cAtms>»j^^>»& 
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little stock with husbandry; but of Ml thinj 
beware of bring^g it under the lash of bis I 
cause that will make it slU bubble up into im] 
and he will find no new supply. — Swift. 

MDXIV. 

If deceiving the eye were the only buanes 
of painting, uiere is no doubt, indeed, but 1 
painter would be more apt to succeed; but r 
eye, it is the mind, which the painter of g^ei 
to address; nor will he waste a moment on th< 
objects, which only serve to catch the sense 
the attention, and to counteract his design o 
to the heart — S^ J, Reynolds, 

MDXV. 

Equal Nature fashion'd us 



All in one mould. The bear serves not the I 
Nor the wolf the wolf; 'twas odds of strengUi 
That pluck'd the first link from the golden c 
"With which that thing of things bound in ti 
Why then, since we are taught, by their exai 
To love our liberty, if not command. 
Should the strong serve the weak, the fur defo 
Or such as know the cause of things, pay tril 
To ignorant fools? All's but the outward glc 
And politic form, that does distinguish us. 

The Bam Man—M 

MDXVI. 

Close men are incapable of placing merit i 
but in their pence, and therefore gain it: wh 
who have larger capacities, are diverted fron 
suit of enjoyments which can be supported oi 
cash which they despise; and therefore are i 
slaves to their inferiors both in fortune and ui 
ing. I once heard a man of excellent sense 
that more affairs in the world fsdled by being in 
of men of too large capacities for their busi 
by being in the conduct of such as wanted s 
execute them. — Steele. 
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MDXVII. 

A good schoolmaster minces liis precepts for cliildren 
to swaUow, hangfing clogs on the nimbleness of liis own 
soul, that his scholars may go along with him.— i^u/ib*. 

MDXVIII. 

The follies, vices, and consequent miseries of multi- 
tudes, displayed in a newspaper, are so many admoni- 
tions and warnings, so many beacons, continually burn- 
ing, to turn others from the rocks on which they have 
been shipwrecked. What more powerful dissuasive 
from suspicion, jealousy, and anger, than the niory of 
one friend murdered by another in a duel? What cau- 
tion likely to be more effectual against gambling and 
proflig^y tlian the mournful relation of an execution, 
or the fate of a despairing suicide } What finer lecture 
on the necessity of economy than an auction of estates, 
houses, and funiitiu'e, at Skinner's or Christie's } ** Talk 
tliey of morals?" There is no need of Hutcheson, Smith, 
or Paley. Only take a newspaper, and consider it well? 
read it, and it will instruct thee\ pUnius et melius Chry- 
9ippo ct Craniore. — Bishop Home* 

MDXIX. 

A coxcomb is ugjv all over with the affectation of the 
fine gentleman. — Jatkr. 

MDXX. 

Two self-admirers, that combine 
Against Uie world, may pass a fine, 
Upon all judgment, sense, and wit. 
And settle it as they think fit 
On one another like the choice 
Of Persian princes, by one horse's voice: 
For those fine pageants which some raise, 
Of false and disproportion'd praise, 
T' enable whom they please t' appear. 
And pass for what they never were. 
In pnvate only b'ing but nam'd, 
•^rheir modesty must be ashamed, 

i>d^ 
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And not endure to hear, 
' And yet may^^ be divulged and fam'd, 
Aiul own'd in public every v^ere: 
So vain some authors are to boast 
Their want of ingenuity, and club 
Tfa^ affidavit wits, to dub 
Each other but a knight o' the post. 
As false as suborn'd penurers. 
That vouch away alt right they have to their own 
ears. Butkr, 

MDXXI. 

Of aH the great human actions ever heuxl, or read of, 
of what sort soever, I have observed, both in former ag«s 
and our own, more have been performed before, than af- 
ter the age of thirt}"; and oftimes in the very lives of 
the same men. May I not confidently instance in those 
of Hannibal and his great competitor Scipioi The better 
half of their hves they lived upon the glory they had ac- 
quired in their youth; great men afterwards, *tis true, 
in comparison with others; but by no means in compa- 
rison with themselves.— -M)nte/^«e. 

MDXXII. 
That wit is false which can sub^t only in <me lan- 
guage; and that picture which pleases only one age or 
nation, 9wes its reception to some local or accidental 
association of ideas. — Sir J. Reynolds, 

MDXXni. 

Argument, as usually managed, is the worst sort of 
conversation; as it is generally in books the worst sort 
of reading. — SmfU 

MDXXIV. 
I think a prudent man ought not to permit anj thing 
at all to trust to fortune; but to trust and commit scnne 
things to his wife, some thingfs to his servants, and some 
things to his friends, (as a prince to certain vicegerents, 
and persons accountable, and administrators,) while he 
is employing his reason about such matters 2& are most 
proper for him, and of greatest concernment. — Phtmrek- 
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HDXXV. 

Some persons ni»ke their own epitapbj, ind bespeak 
the reader's g«od-will. It were, inileed, to be wished, 
that evei7 man would earl}' learn In this manner to make 
his own, and that he would draw it up in terms as fiat- 
lerin^ as posable, and that he would make it the em- 
ploytnent of his whole Ufe to deaerve it. — GoidtiaUh. 

MDXXVI. 
We ma^ range the seTCial Unds of laughen under 
the following heads: — 

The ^mplers, 
■ Tile smilers. 

The laughers. 
The grinners. 
The horse-Iaughen. 
'Hie dimple is practised to give a grace to the features, 
and is Frequently made > bait to entangle a gazing lover; 
this was called by the andents the Chian liuieh. 

The smile is fur the most part confined to the fair sex; 
and their male retinue. It expresses oiu* satisfaction in 
a silent sort of approbaiion, doth not too much disoider 
the features, and is practised by lovers of the most deU' 
cate address. TIub tender motion of phynognOTOy the 
ancients called the iomc laugh. 
The laugh among us is the common lisus of the an- 

The grin, by writers of antiqiuty, is called the 8yi>- 
cnwafli and was then, as it is at this time, made use of 
to display a beautiful set of teeth. 

The hoise-laugh, or the Sardonic, is made use of with 
great success in all kinds of disputation. The proficients 
u) this kind, by a well-timed laugh, will baffle the most 
solid anfument This upon all occasions supplies the- 
want oireaaon, ia always received with great ^[ilauae in 
caffef^-house diSDUIeH: and that «df> thv luiirfi i<nns with 
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MDXXVII. 

The ^nerous, who is always just, and tlie just who 
is always generous, may, unannounced, approach the 
throne of heaven — Laoater, 

' MDXX^TII. 

When a writer of any kind is so considerable as to 
deserve the Isdbour and pains of some shrewd heads to 
refute him in public, he may, in the quality of an author, 
be justly congratulated on that occasion. — Shafte^niry' 

MDXXIX. 

It is a harder thing for men to rate 

Their own parts at an equal estimate. 

Than cast up fractions, in tli' accompt of heav'n. 

Of time and motion, and adjust them ev'n; 

For modest persons never had a true 

Particular oi all that is theu* due. 

Butkr. 

MDXXX. 

Madmen show themselves most by over-pretenditig to 
a sound understanding, as drunken men do by over-act- 
ing sobriety. — Congreve, 

MDXXXI. 

England can furnish not a few instances of men of 
taste who have sold the best oaks of their estates for 
gilding and girandoles; — of fathers who have beggared 
uieir nunilies to enjoy the pleasure of seeing green- 
houses and pineries arise under their inspection;— ^and of 
fox-hunters who have beg^n with a dog-kennel, and 
ended with a dweUing-house. Enough is done every 
day by the amateurs of Wyat and Chambers to palliate 
the censure of ostentation and uselessness that is lavi^ 
ly thrown upon the king's house at Winchester, and 
the Badcliffe libraiy at Oxford. — Kett 

ifDxxxn. 

Love, when founded in the heart, will show itself in 
athousand unpremeditated saUies of fondness t bat eyery 
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iberate exhibition of the passions only weues 
lerstanding or great insincerity.-r— Gfo&wmrw. 

MDXXXIII. 

lise is poor dilatory man, 

t through every stage. 

r man suspects himself a fool, 

b at forty, and reforms his plan; 

:;hides his infamous delay, 

lis prudent purpose to resolve, 

t magnanimity of thought 

; and re-resolves, then dies the same. 

n hearts what bolder thought can rise 

in*s presumption on to-morrow's dawn. 

3 to-morrow? in another world. 

on tlus perhaps, this peradventure 

IS for Ues) as on a rock of adamant 

1 our mountain hopes, spin our eternal schemes, 

with life's futurities expire. 

Young, 

MDxxxrv. 

ue nobleman conceives this word, an nUne Ao* 
aps up a deal in it, which unfolded, and then 
1, vnll be found to be a lai^ attestation, and no 
:n an eclipticall oath, calhng God to witnesses 
L bestowed that honour upon him. And seeing 
is so tender of him, that ne shall not be forcea 
in matters of moment, in courts of justice, he b 
ot to swear of his own accord in his sports and 
I. — Fuller. 

MDXXXV. 
world now goes, we have no adequate idea of 
meant by " gentlemanly, gentleman-like, or 
a gentleman;'' you cannot be cheated at play, 
ertainhr done by " a very gentleman-like man;'* 
ot be deceived in your affairs, but it was done 
"gentlemanly manner;" you cannot be wrong 
>ea, but all the world will sav of him that did 
Yf it must be allowed " he is very much of a 
n." Here is a very plea5aTvtfeMwT'»^^^s«wv 
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I^ndent of mine, that puts in for that appellation even 
to hi^waymen. — Steele. 

MDXXXVI. 

To rob a lady 



Of her good name is an infectious sin. 
Not to he pardon'd; be it false as hell> 
•TwiU never be redeem'd, if it be sown 
Amon^ the people, fnutful to increase 
All evil they shall hear. Let me alone. 
That 1 may cut off falsehood while it springs; 
Set hills and hills betwixt me and the man 
That utters this, and I will scale them all. 
And from the utmost top fall on his neck, 
like thunder from a cloud. 

7%£ Bjestdration. — Buckingham. 

MDxxxvn. 

When a man writes from his own mind, he writes very 
rapidly: the greatest part of a writer's time is spent in 
reading, in order to write; a man wiU turn over half a 
libraiy to make one book. — Johnson. 

MDxxxvra. 

Notlung is so great an instance of ill manners as flat- 
tery. If you flatter all the company, you please none; 
if you flatter only one or two^ you affront the rest — 
Sufift, 

MDXXXIX. 
The same God, to whom we are but tenants-at-willfor 
the whole, requires but the seventh part to be paid to 
him as a small quit-rent in acknowledgment of his title. 
It is man only that has the impudence to demand our 
whole time, though he never gave it, nor can restore it, 
nor is able to pay any considerable value for the least 
part of it — Cowley. 

MDXL. 
As at th' approach of winter all 
The leaves of great trees use to fall, 
' And leave them naked to engage 

With storms and tempests when they rage. 
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While humbler plants are found to wear 
Then* fresh green liv'ries all the year; 
So when the glorious season^s gone 
With great men, and hard times come on. 
The greatest calamities oppress 
The greatest still, and spare the less. 

BtUkr. 
MDXLT. 
'Tis not wit merely, but a temper, which must fonn 
the well-bred man. 

In the same manner 'tis not a head merely, but a heart 
and resolution, which must complete the real philoso- 
pher. — Shaftesbun/. 

MDXLII. 
I am so apt to frame a notion of every man's humour 
or circumstances by his looks, that I have sometimes 
employed myself from Charing Cross to the Royal Ex- 
change in drawing the characters of those who have 
passed by me. When I see a man with a sour rivell'd 
face, I cannot forbear pitying liis wife: and when I meet 
with an open ingenuous countenance, think on the hap- 
piness of his friends, his family and relations. — Ad^Uson. 

MDXLIIT. 

A prince is never so magnificent 



As when he*s sparing to enrich a few 
With the injuries of many. 

Massinger. 
MDXLIV. 
The letters of tliis age consist more in fine foldings 
and prefaces, than matter; where I had rather write two 
letters, than close and fold up one, and always assign 
that employment to some other; as also when the busi- 
ness of my letter is despatched, I would with all my 
heart transfer it to another hand, to add those long ha- 
rangues, offers, and prayers we place at the bottom, and 
should be glad that some new custom should discharge 
us from that unnecessary trouble; as also superscribing 
them with a long ribble-row of qualities and titles, which, 
for fear of mistakes, I have several times given, ovet 
writing, especially to men of tVi^\oTv^TcJa^.— -MssnXTO^txfc. 
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MDXLV. 

I look upon enthufflasm, in all other points but that of 
religion, to be a very necess^oy turn of mind; as indeed 
it IS a vein which nature seems to have marked with 
more or less strength, in the tempers of most men. No 
matter what the object is, whetli^r business, pleasures, 
or.the fine arts; whoever pursues them to any purpose, 
must do so con amorej and inamoratos, you know, of 
every kind» are all enthuaasts. — FUzosbarn^a Letters* 

MDXLVI. 

There is nothing so ridiculous that has not at some 
time been sadd by some philosopher. The writers of 
books in Europe seem to themselves authorized to say 
vhat they please; and an ingenious philosopher among 
them (Fontenelle) has openly asserted that he would 
underUke to persuade the whole republic of readers to 
believe, that tne sun was neither the cause of light nor 
heat, if he could only get six philosophers on his side.— 
Galdamxth. 

MDXLVn. 

As those that pull down private houses adjoining to 
the temples <^ tse gods, prop up such parts as at« con- 
tiguous to them; so, in undermining bashfulness, due 
regard is to be Ittd to adjacent modesty, good nature, 
and humanity.— P/utorcA. 

MDXLVm. 
I live in a constant endeavour to fence against the in- 
firmities of ill-health, and other evils of life, by mirth: 
being firmly persuaded that every time a- man smiles— 
but much more so when he laughs, it adds something to 
this fragment of life. — Steme-^Dedicaium — I^risffwn 
Shandy, 

MDXUX. 
Pedantry is but a com or wart, 
Bred in the skin of judgment, sense, and art, 
A stupify'd excrescence, like a wen. 
Fed by me peccant humours of leam'd men. 
That never grows fit>m natural defects 
Of do^mright and tmtutor'd intellects, 
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But from the over-curious and vain 
Distempers of an artificial bndn. • BiUler, 

MDL. 

The greatest monuments of men are letters — ^they are 
lot onl^ the foundation of all, but they outlive each other. 

Yet it were much to be wished, tliat reading was more 
ionfined, and writing less frequent, which would be the 
;ase, provided eveiywriter had some laudable end in vieVv. 

For otlierwise, it is but like wheehng rubbish to the 
nountain's foot, without adding to the height, and en- 
ap^ng the prospect; or carrying stones to &e vast pile, 
vhtch only adas to the bulk, but increases not the 
itrength and magnificence of the building. — Jotneriam^ 
1772, 

MDLL 

In shabby state they strut,* in tatter'd robe. 
The scene a blanket, and a bam the globe: 
No high conceits their mod'rate wishes raise. 
Content with humble profit, humble praise. 
Let dowdies simper, and let bumpkins stare. 
The strolling pageant hero treads m air : ^ 
Pleas'd for his hour he to mankind ^ves law. 
And snores the next out on a truss of straw. • 

Churchill. . 
MDLII. 
The house of correction is the fittest hospital for those 
cripples, whose legs are lame through their own lazi- 
le^se. Surely king Edward VI. was as truly charitable 
n granting Bridewell for the punishment of sturdy 
■og^es, as m giving St. Thomas's Hospitall for the re- 
ief of the poore. — Fuller* 

MDLin. 
I look upon premeditated quibbles and puns commit- 
«d to the press, as unpardonable crimes. There is as 
nuch difference betwixt these and the starts in common 
liscourse, as betwixt casual rencounters, and murder 
viih malice prepense. — Birch. 

* Itinerant playen« 
Vol, L Ei e 
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MDLIV. 

This globe portray'd the race of learned meit. 
Still at their boolLs, and turning o'er the page. 
Backwards and forwards: oft they snatch the pen 
Asif in^ir'd, and in a Thespian rage. 
Then write and blot, as would your ruth engage; 
Why, authors! all this scrawl and scribbling soi'e.^ 
To lose the present, giun the future age, 
Pnus'd to be, when you can hear no more: 
^ And much eniich'd with &me, when useless worldly 
stored 

Castle of Indolence. — Thomson. 

MDLV. 

Lwcian has well described the fate of prodigals in his 
picture of Opulentia, whose residence he represents to 
be on a lofty mountain, the summit of which her fond 
votaries are eagerly endeavouring to reach. While their 
money lasts, they are conducted on their way over flow- 
ery meads by the fairy hands of dalliance and pleasure; 
but when fortune fails, their treacherous conductors re- 
vile them for £heir vain attempt, and thrusting them 
down headlong into the vale of tears, expose mem to 
the torments of shame, misery, reproach, anddespiur. — 
Burton, 

MDLVI. 

A finished gentleman is perhaps the most uncommon 
of all the great characters in life. Be»des the natural 
endowment with which this distinguished man is to be 
bom, he must run through a long series of education. — 
Steele, 

MDLVn. 

Avoid him who, from mere curiosity, asks three ques- 
tions running, about a thing that cannot interest him. — 
Laoakr. 

. MDLVra. 
Too powerful love. 
The best strength of thy unconfined empire 
lives in weak women's hearts; thou art feign'd blind. 
And yet we borrow our best sight from thee. 

Maxsin^er, 
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MDLIX. 

Reason and virtue alone can bestow liberty*— /Slfta/fes- 

MDLX. 

rhe best kind of glory is that which is reflected from 
lesty, such as was the glory of Cato and Arisiddes; 
t it was harmful to them both, and is seldom beneficial 
any man, whilst he lives; what it is to him after his 
itb, I cannot say, because I love not philosophy mere- 
QOtional and conjectural, and no man who has made 
i experiment has been so kind as to come back to in- 
m us.'^Cowley. 

KDLXI. 

Pii^ sense and exalted sense are not half so usef\|} as 
nmon sense. There are forty men of wit for one man 
sense; and he ttuit will cairy nothing about him bu|: 
Id, will be every day at a loss for want of readier 
mge. — Fope. 

MDLXII. 

'Tis pity wine, which nature meant 

To man in kindness to present. 

And ^ve him kindly to caress 

And cherish his frsul happiness. 

Of equal virtue to renew 

His .weary mind and body too, 

Shou'd (like the cider tree in Eden, 

Which only g^w to be forbidden) 

No sooner come to be enjoy'd. 

But til* owner's fatally destroyed. 

Butler. 
MDLXni. 

Some men are called sa^gacious, merely on account of 
jir avarice; whereas a child can clench his fist the mo- 
intitisborn. — Shensiotu. . 

MDLXIV. 

Whoever considers the study of anatomy, I believe, 
11 never be an atheist; the frame of man's body, and 
iierence of his parts, being so strange and paradoxical, 
it I hold it to be the greatest miracle of \v»1n\'«^v>Js>sscss|jv 
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when all is done, I do not find she hath made it som^ 
as proof against one disease, lest it should be thou^A^ 
have made it no less than a prison to the soul. — £if^ 
Lord Herbert of Cherhury, 



MDLXV. 

Ill news 



Are sw aUow-wing'd, but what's good walks on crutches. 

Masdnger. 
MDLXVI. 
I have often thought that a story-teller is bom, as 
well as a poet. — Steele* 

MDLXVII. 

Ar Englishman fears contempt more than deatK: he 
often flies to death as a refuge from its pressure, and 
dies when he fancies the world has ceased to esteem 
him. — Goldsmith. 

MDLXVm. 

The painters are most envious, if they want 
Gockl colours for preferment: virtuous ladies 
Love this way to be flatter'd, and accuse 
The workmen of detraction, if he add not 
Some grace they cannot truly call their own. 

MamngeT' 
MDLXIX. 
Men do not always take the right way 5 for they often 
think they have totally taken leave of all business, when 
they have only exchanged one emj)loyment for another. 
There is little less trouble in forming a private family 
than a whole kingdom: wherever the mind is perplexed, 
it is an entire disorder, and domestic emplojrments are 
not less troublesome, for being less import^uit. More- 
over, for having shaken off the coiulana pubhc employ- 
ment, we have not taken leave of the principal vexations 
of hfe. — Montaigne, 
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